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Introduction 


Erik Erlanson, Jon Helgason, 
Peter Henning & Linnéa Lindsköld 


In liberal democracies around the world, freedom of speech has 
been a constitutional right for more than two centuries. None- 
theless, this cornerstone of liberal democracy is currently under 
reconsideration, partly as an effect of the changing media market, 
the gradual dismantling of traditional newspapers and broadcasting 
companies, the increased partisanship of news sources, and the 
widespread dissemination of misleading or biased information by 
the traditional and social media. At least in theory, globalization, 
the Internet revolution, and other innovations in communication 
and distribution have enabled cultural freedom and freedom of 
speech to transcend the confines of the nation-state. As a con- 
sequence, however, power over content and access has in several 
crucial regards shifted to the private sector. Currently, a limited 
number of private enterprises (providers, companies, and media 
platforms) exercise global influence over a very large number of 
users.' Additionally, with the rise of social media, moral, political, 
and social outrage can easily be voiced on a large scale. 

While both liberals and conservatives vehemently propagate 
the ideal of cultural freedom alongside other constitutional rights, 
increased cultural control is nevertheless being discussed and imple- 
mented. Several governments in and outside Europe are moving 
towards a more authoritative regulation of culture, media, and 
the universities. Due to the content or orientation of their work, 
authors and other cultural workers also experience increasing 
public pressure.’ In other words, various forms of censorship and 
other mechanisms of control still impact the circulation of texts. 
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In light of this contemporary political landscape, it is not sur- 
prising that literature is suppressed and censored, nor that its 
freedom remains a topical issue. But writing has always been the 
subject of controversy and conflicting use. Moreover, while every 
kind of literature has been subject to suppression at one time or 
another, literature itself has, to an equal degree, also functioned as 
a means of regulation. This tension is reflected in the very origins 
of written language. Mesopotamian cuneiform, one of the world's 
oldest writing systems, was originally invented for the sake of 
bookkeeping.’ The literary medium can thus be said to occupy a 
dual position: on the one hand deemed necessary to control, and 
on the other utilized as an instrument of control. 

In order to approach the question of literary censorship today, we 
argue that a historical perspective of this kind is essential. Secondly, 
we suggest that the phenomenon of literary censorship necessarily 
involves a number of extra-textual factors of a legal, social, and 
political nature. The title Forbidden Literature thus refers to more 
than individual literary works. Dealing mainly with empirical 
material from the Nordic countries—both fiction and non-fiction 
from a range of periods—the different contributions ultimately 
address the principles at stake in the regulatory and prohibitory 
practices of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 

The questions of literature’s societal function and worth—its 
moral and political potential, its conditions of freedom—have 
often been raised in public debate.* Rather than answer these 
questions, however, the case studies presented here chart the 
discursive framework in which they arise. The studies deal with 
censorship’s past and present, in liberal democracies as well as 
totalitarian regimes—tracing a historical continuum wherein 
literature is conceived as a phenomenon in need of regulation. 
Asking how and why literature becomes the object of repressive 
measures, and how literary practices are shaped in relation to 
various mechanisms of regulation, the contributions provide a 
prismatic perspective on the complex relationship between liter- 
ature and censorship. 
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Freedom of speech, an operationally effective fiction 


Before the invention of the printing press in the 1430s, writing 
was in practice reserved exclusively to the social and religious 
elites.° Since, in most of Europe, the institutional apparatus of the 
Church largely coincided with the production and distribution of 
knowledge, the control of what was written and circulated could 
be upheld with relative ease.” The Gutenberg revolution, however, 
entailed a decisive and irrevocable transformation of the mate- 
rial and historical conditions for writing, which also profoundly 
impacted the history of censorship. 

Perhaps most importantly, the new media landscape coincided 
with a religious reform process and helped to shape its course. With 
the Reformation, religion became even further intertwined with 
politics, making nonconformity and heresy ‘virtually indistinguish- 
able from sedition and treason.’ Simultaneously, this development 
prompted large parts of Europe to impose laws, mechanisms, and 
institutions of censorship.’ The 1559 Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 
a list of publications deemed heretical according to Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, was one notorious response to the invention of the 
printing press.’ In time, regulatory mechanisms would similarly 
be implemented in response to the invention of the telegraph, 
telephone, photograph, film, radio, television, fax, and of course 
the Internet. All these innovations have facilitated the production 
of and access to knowledge, but each technological advance has 
also made new practices of censorship and control possible, thus 
highlighting what Nicola Moore terms the ‘interdependence of 
modernity and cultural regulation."° 

Seen against this background, it is not a coincidence that ques- 
tions regarding individual freedoms (such as the freedom of speech) 
became increasingly pressing with the advent of print capitalism, the 
rise of middle-class literacy, the formalization of linguistic norms, 
and the transformation of writing into a proper mass medium— 
all culminating in the concerns of the Enlightenment project." 
Outlining a number of central issues concerning censorship and 
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the Enlightenment, Mogens Lzerke concludes that the concept of 
free speech was far from uncontroversial among the movement's 
thinkers.” In fact, the modern understanding of free speech and 
cultural freedom rests upon a notion of ‘tolerance’ that was embraced 
only by the so-called ‘radical Enlightenment." Spinozas Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus (1670) is a poignant example, providing an 
influential interpretation of free speech and tolerance opposing any 
kind of censorship. ‘Moderate Enlightenment, on the other hand, 
conceived of ‘toleration as a state of peaceful interreligious co-ex- 
istence that employed censorship as a natural means of securing 
the status quo. This explains why John Locke advocated tolerance, 
but at the same time excluded Catholics and atheists, since he con- 
sidered both groups to be potential threats to the state’s stability." 
Similar limitations on the notion of toleration can also be found in 
moderate Enlightenment thinkers such as Leibnitz and Voltaire. 
In time, however, a more radical notion of tolerance would emerge 
victorious—at least in theory. According to its statutes, any attempt 
to limit the freedom of expression must be condemned, thus con- 
ceiving of censorship as an ‘inherently suspicious institution in 
any state apparatus.’° 

If the radical strand of Enlightenment has set the tone of con- 
temporary debates, the moderate notion of tolerance is the one 
translated into practice. While seeking to abolish the censorship 
apparatus of the Old Regime, already the French revolutionaries of 
the 1790s simultaneously promoted and experimented with new 
means to govern thought and language. Such a double standard, 
Sophia Rosenfeld concludes, would eventually prove integral to the 
‘modern struggle to free ideas and their expression.” 

The discrepancy between the general conception of censorship 
in liberal democracies and the actual regulations of the liberal 
state may thus, in Jürgen Habermas's words, be said to exemplify 
‘eine operativ wirksame Fiktion}! For while freedom of speech has 
been implemented constitutionally in liberal democracies around 
the world, it has never been unrestricted. As an operationally 
effective fiction, the concept of liberal cultural freedom has been 
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invoked as an argument both for and against repressive measures, 
producing active and more silent forms of censorship while shaping 
the form and content of literary texts—a fact clearly illustrated in 
the history of modern literature.” 


Modern literature and censorship 


Many of Western literatures most celebrated works have been put 
on trial or in other ways been subjected to censorship and suppres- 
sion. Indeed, scholars have argued that the prosecutions against 
Charles Baudelaire and Gustave Flaubert in the 1850s marked the 
beginning of literary modernity as such, or, as Pierre Bourdieu 
suggests, that this historical moment saw the inauguration of lit- 
erature as an autonomous field.”! Since then, famous trials such as 
the ones against Baudelaire and Flaubert, or, later in the twentieth 
century, against Agnar Mykle’s Sangen om den rode rubin (1956), 
Allen Ginsbergs ‘Howl’ (1956), or Bernard Noëls Le Chateau de 
Cène (1973), have continued to define literary modernity.” 

It is not incidental that the majority of these titles were writ- 
ten by male authors; women were often censored at the editing 
stage. Violette Leduc, famous for bringing erotic literature into the 
French mainstream, is a case in point: her descriptions of lesbian 
sexuality in Ravages (1955) were heavily censored by the French 
publishing house Gallimard before publication.” Likewise, the 
Swedish publisher Bonniers demanded substantial alterations to 
Porten vid Johannes (1933)—the fourth part of Swedish author 
Agnes von Krusenstjerna’s suite about the Palen sisters—on account 
of its explicit lesbian content. The publishers eventually refused 
Krusenstjerna’s manuscript. 

It is apparent in retrospect that scandal and provocation— 
loutrage des bonne moeurs—is inseparable from the notion of mod- 
ern literature. Nineteenth- and twentieth-century writers and poets 
have more often than not positioned themselves in opposition to 
the prevalent moral and aesthetic values of society. Foucault’s idea 
that the possibility of transgression, inherent to any act of writing, 
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increasingly attained ‘the form of an imperative’ at the end of 
the eighteenth century, underscores this fact.” For a writer to be 
modern, he or she must in one way or another generate a scandal. 
Arthur Rimbaud’s famous dictum ‘One must be absolutely modern’ 
has essentially come to signify ‘One must absolutely transgress.. 
This relationship between modern literature and the law has often 
been narrated as the struggles of a heroic vanguard, seeking to free 
society from bourgeois bigotry and double standards, advocating 
the right to speak one’s mind and be whatever one wants. How- 
ever, recent studies on the subject have proposed a more complex 
account.” The ‘constituent’ approach to censorship outlined by 
Sue Curry Jansen has also made it possible to rethink the strict 
opposition between modern literature and the repressive forces 
regulating it on a more comprehensive level. Jansen focuses on the 
forms of censorship that liberal political theory typically ignores or 
denies, arguing that ‘in all societies the powerful invoke censorship 
to create, secure, and maintain their control over the power to name. 
Furthermore, she views this ‘constituent or existential censorship 
as a feature of all enduring human communities.” Although lib- 
eral democracies adhere to the rhetoric of free speech, they also 
exercise a form of power that governs all actions and expressions, 
thus making traditional forms of textual censorship superfluous.” 
The distinction between constituent censorship and methods 
of literary regulation such as prepublication censorship entails 
a shift from one analytical level to another, of course. As Judith 
Butler argues, censorship has often been conceived as an action 
performed by one subject upon another in order to silence his or 
her voice. In such cases, power is understood as a force possessed 
by certain institutions or individuals, imposed on other subjects.” 
Adopting a Foucauldian understanding of power, the ‘constituent’ 
approach instead proposes that censorship should be understood 
as a ‘structural necessity’: ‘an economy of choice governed by prin- 
ciples of selection and regulation; internalised through language, 
and consequently present in every utterance.” According to this 
line of reasoning, the dichotomy between censorship and freedom 
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is misconceived from the start. “To be for or against censorship as 
such, is, as Michael Holquist famously states, ‘to assume a freedom 
that no one has. Censorship is. One can only discriminate among 
its more and less repressive effects.*° The question, then, is not so 
much whether literature is suppressed or not, but what discursive 
and material conditions govern and regulate it. 

There is, however, a flipside to the understanding of censor- 
ship as an unavoidable dynamic of power in society. Throughout 
history, censorship has simultaneously served to underscore and 
to create an interest in the very thing it seeks to repress.” Tacitus 
understood this when considering the censorial measures put in 
place by Emperor Nero.” In his plea for the abolition of censor- 
ship, Diderot observed the same mechanisms. To his mind, even 
texts opposing true religion, good customs, and the government 
should be allowed to circulate, since any censorial restraint would 
only serve to popularize them.” Examples from British modern- 
ism provide further illustrations of this point. As recent studies 
have argued, the relationship between modernist literature and 
censorship cannot be conceived of simply as acts of suppression 
carried out on various autonomous practices. Instead, Celia Mar- 
shik suggests that literature’s form and content is always shaped 
dialectically in relation to its persecutors. Writers such as Virginia 
Woolf and James Joyce developed their distinct styles because of the 
demands of the social purity movements and the legal restrictions 
on obscenity at the turn of the last century. In fact, modernism on 
the whole ‘owes many of its trademark aesthetic qualities—such 
as self-reflexivity, fragmentation, and indirection to a ‘climate of 
censorship.** Marshik’s argument may thus be said to exemplify a 
general point, namely that social forces seeking to control literature 
often end up producing the literature they seek to repress.” 
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Towards an operative understanding of censorship 


As a transdisciplinary field of scholarly inquiry, the study of acts 
and mechanisms of censorship serves to highlight the intersections 
and power relations between (state) authority, legal system, citizen, 
author, and reader. However, it would be a mistake to univocally 
correlate censorship with totalitarianism.*° Views on censorship do 
not correspond to a set of fixed political positions.” Understood 
as a control mechanism in the term's broader sense, the practice 
of censorship might rather be seen as an unavoidable—and in a 
specific sense, productive—aspect of any hierarchy, be it democratic 
or totalitarian.* 

In response to this broad conception of censorship, Beate Miller 
has pointed out the risks ‘of equating very different forms of control 
by confusing censorship with social norms affecting and controlling 
communication.” In particular, she advocates a strict division 
between ‘censorship and ‘exclusion, reserving the former term for 
cases of ‘authoritarian intervention by a third party into an act of 
communication between the sender of a message (the author) and 
its receiver (the reader)” Analytically, Müller argues, it is more pro- 
ductive to separate various instances of discourse regulation—‘cen- 
sorship, self-regulation, canon formation, and social control—than 
it is to level them.“ In a similar vein, Robert Darnton underscores 
the importance of distinguishing between different kinds of regu- 
lation, concluding that if ‘the concept of censorship is extended to 
everything, it means nothing” Negotiating a way forward between 
these positions, Helen Freshwater defines censorship on the basis 
of an ethical pluralism. “Io suggest, she declares, that a certain 
experience of repression does not qualify as censorship because it 
‘does not correspond to a predefined category would represent an 
untenable reinscription of the original act of exclusion.® Hence, 
recognizing censorship’s diversity would not necessarily lead to a 
conflation of ‘extreme violations of human rights with the refusal 
of grant money, or the criticism of a reviewer.“ Rather, Freshwater 
insists on the necessary contextualization of censorship. ‘Censorious 
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events, she proposes, ‘should be analysed with critical emphasis 
upon their socio-historical specificity, foregrounding ‘the differ- 
ences between different types of censorship and the decisions taken 
by numerous censorious agencies, as well as their interaction’* 

While not adhering to a single definition of censorship, the 
present anthology—adopting a number of theoretical and meth- 
odological approaches—does insist on the ‘time and site-specific 
nature of literary regulation.” In this regard, Freshwater, Darnton, 
and Müller clearly share common ground.” Taking stock of lit- 
erature’s historical role and societal legitimacy, the contributions 
thus probe the continuum between more restrictive and more 
inclusive notions of literary censorship. The case studies illustrate 
a continual dialectic between literature and censorship, focusing 
on the production of meaning inherent to this process. If the 
effects of censorship continue to impact on our understanding of 
literature, determined scholarly effort is needed in order to dis- 
entangle and confront the discursive logic of literary regulation, 
past and present. 


The thematic sections of the anthology 


The present book is divided into three overlapping thematic sec- 
tions. The first, “Literature in Court) deals with distinctions between 
art and pornography, moral and immoral, truth and fantasy. The 
principal question is not how these categories should be defined, 
but what happens to texts and their function when they migrate 
from one discursive field to another. The contributions by Heede, 
Schatz-Jakobsen, Arnberg, and Lindskdld all take as their starting 
point the most iconic scene of censorship: the law court. All four 
also pay special attention to the interpretive disputes arising in this 
context, and in particular the attempts to define the boundaries 
of literary or artistic work. As the studies demonstrate, a court 
trial should be seen as a historically important locus for aesthetic 
interpretation and definition. 

Heede investigates the history of queer Danish literature and 
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its first erotic lesbian novel, Emmy Carell’s Kan Mænd undværes? 
(1921). This bestseller, deemed immoral by the Danish courts, is 
juxtaposed against the author's later, supposedly harmless, produc- 
tion. Comparing Carell's debut with her subsequent work, Heede's 
study sheds light on the often arbitrarily drawn line between moral 
and immoral literature. 

Schatz-Jakobsen's focus is the trial of D. H. Lawrence's Lady 
Chatterleys Lover (1928), a significant case in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. The study provides an exemplification of Holquist's 
dictum, namely, that censorship necessarily draws attention to 
‘that which it denies; willingly or not, and associates itself ‘with the 
archaeological praxis of reading between the lines.“* Consequently, 
the courtroom in Schatz-Jakobsen’s case is revealed as a privileged 
space for attentive reading that may be seen as an application of 
the principles of New Criticism. 

Arnberg analyses the prosecution of two pornographic novels 
in 1967, authored by a young Swedish housewife. The trial centred 
on the judicial limits of obscenity, but as the study shows, it also 
interpreted gender and desire in relation to the sadistic content of 
the books. Moreover, the courtroom in Arnberg’s case formed a 
scene where pornographic stereotypes were themselves enacted—in 
turn impacting on the public understanding of the porn trade.” 

Lindskold studies the trial of the Swedish comic magazine Pox 
and its publisher Horst Schréder in 1989. Charged with the unlaw- 
ful depiction of sexual violence, the quality of the comics on trial 
became a matter of judicial importance, resulting in an extensive 
aesthetic and narrative analysis. The Swedish infrastructure of 
art is generally regulated indirectly, without explicit judgements 
upon taste being passed by politicians or civil servants. In the trial 
against Schröder, however, the courtroom made an authoritative 
definition of aesthetic quality possible in regard to a new art form: 
the adult comic. 

The second section of the anthology, ‘Contingencies of Cen- 
sorship, explores the unforeseen consequences of regulation and 
suppression in regard to the practice, production, and circulation 
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ofliterature. The three case studies utilize widely different material, 
but all of them provide perspectives on the productive side effects 
of censorship and other regulative mechanisms. As they show, the 
suppression ofliterature can give birth to new literary devices and 
modes of circulation. 

Ljungström charts the effects of an act of self-censorship in 
1774. A book describing local superstitions was condemned by 
the Church, whereupon the clergyman Johannes Gasslander burnt 
all available copies of the book, which he had written with his 
father. As Ljungström shows, however, this dramatic event only 
fuelled rumours about the Gasslander family and their dealings 
with sorcery—eventually leading to the discovery of a number of 
magic manuscripts hidden in their library. While these texts in 
turn warranted further acts of censorship, they also gave rise to 
the narrative and scholarly interest detailed in the study. 

Lindegren' investigation highlights the productive side effects of 
recent developments in intellectual property rights—furthermore 
actualizing the phenomenon of authorized and unauthorized literary 
sequels. As Lindegren argues, more restrictive copyright laws have 
in fact had a substantial, and aesthetically fruitful, impact on the 
relation between authorship and ownership. 

Malita’s case study details the fate of Romanian author Paul Goma 
in relation to the official censor under the communist regime in 
the 1960s and 1970s. Persecuted, and for a period imprisoned, 
Goma’ literary career nonetheless does not fit into a simple scheme 
of repressive cause and effect. Malita instead shows how literary 
suppression in Goma's case was turned into cultural capital in the 
European literary market. Spurred by the prospect of foreign publi- 
cation, Goma abruptly ended his cooperation with the regime, only 
to push the limits of political decorum in an increasingly agitated 
back and forth with the Romanian censors. 

The third and final section, ‘Censorship and Politics; concerns 
the power of literature, and the way it has been governed. While 
the making of quality literature, fiction and non-fiction, and the 
practice of reading it, is often said to make people's lives better, the 
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same logic suggests that inferior forms ofliterature may instead be 
harmful. What does the threat of bad literature, or an erroneous 
account of historical events, entail? And what does it do to the idea 
of literature and cultural freedom? 

The studies by Johansson, Erlanson and Henning, Savolainen, 
and Helgason centre not on the act of forbidding, but on regu- 
lation as a tool for societal reform or control in twentieth- and 
twenty-first-century Sweden and Finland. Rather than single out 
specific examples, the four investigations discuss tendencies in 
the discourse of reading, writing, and mediating literature in the 
emerging welfare state—and its afterlife. 

Johansson analyses the printed output of the Swedish Associa- 
tion for Moral Culture, an organization formed in 1909 to combat 
the alleged decay of Swedish cultural life. Through a study of their 
militarist, pathologizing rhetoric, Johansson demonstrates how 
the question of censorship was rendered as a mission of civilizing 
import for the association, and that the radical measures conceived 
of by the association corresponded to an equally strong belief in 
the affective power of literature and art. 

Erlanson and Henning in turn outline the influential political 
thinking of Arthur Engberg, the Swedish Minister of Church, 
Education, and Cultural Affairs in the 1930s. Engberg’s ambition 
to regulate literature, they argue, was not directed at the artistic 
product so much as the human material that produced it. Engberg’s 
‘art of governing’ is thus shown to have operated at the nexus of 
material and spiritual, natural and cultural, biological and politi- 
cal—suggesting, in turn, that Engberg’s notion of ‘cultural politics’ 
might indeed be understood as a form of biopolitics. 

Savolainen’s study focuses on the clash between the radical and 
emancipatory ideals of the children’s library and its rules of conduct 
in the early Finnish welfare state. More specifically, Savolainen’s 
contribution deals with childhood recollections of libraries between 
1930 and 1959, outlining a phenomenology of power in the eyes, 
ears, and hands of a marginalized audience forced to balance free- 
dom and discipline. 
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Helgason’s contribution, finally, examines the indirect suppression 


of literature by public libraries, studying a number of rulings by 
the Swedish Office of Parliamentary Ombudsman. This particular 
office has the mandate to act independent of the executive, ensuring 
that public authorities and their staff comply with the relevant laws 
and statutes. Helgason focuses on a number of contemporary cases 
where city libraries, on what proved to be insufficient grounds, 
refused to acquire certain provocative works of non-fiction. This 
study thus highlights the increasingly frequent conflicts between 
public cultural policies and constitutional principles such as the 
freedom of opinion and expression. 
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Van Dijck et al. 2018; Zuboff 2019. 

Recent reports reveal that several authors in Sweden, for example, the country 
ranked number four in the World Press Freedom Index (2020), have experienced 
threats or abuse from individuals (particularly authors who are outspokenly critical 
of society or have a non-Swedish background). See Reporters without Borders 
2020 (https://rsf.org/en/ranking); Myndigheten for kulturanalys 2016a, 2016b. 
Bottéro 1992, 70. 

See, for example, Johansson’s contribution in this volume on the supposed 
dangers posed by immoral literature in twentieth-century Sweden. 

See Burke 1978, passim; Houston 1983, 269; Ong 2002, 91-2. 

However, note the systematic violence against followers of conflicting systems 
of knowledge; see Moore 2007. 

Levy 1985, 5. 

Lærke 2009, 3. 

Caravale 2011, 71-2. 

Moore 2016. 

Helgason 2010, 515-27; see also Anderson 2006. 

Lærkes argument continues the poststructuralist questioning of the idea that 
the Enlightenment was a starting point for a progressive, humanist conception 
of modernity; see also Rosenfeld 2001, 117-145. 

Lærke 2009, 7, n. 14 et passim offers an excellent overview of publications on 
censorship in the Enlightenment. 

Lærke 2009, 5, 155-78 at 159; Israel 2009, 63. Locke's views can also be juxtaposed 
with his contemporary Thomas Hobbes, who believed unfettered freedom of 
speech was likely to produce civil discord (Parkin 2015, 293-317). 
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Israel 2009. 

Lerke 2009, 6. 

Rosenfeld, 145; see also Erlanson & Henning elsewhere in this volume for an 
analysis of a similar problematic in the burgeoning Swedish welfare state. 
Habermas 1973, 258. Habermas’s term, ‘operationally effective fiction, has been 
used in a variety of contexts; originally, however, it refers to a form of ideal, 
which, despite being fictitious, nonetheless determines or establishes a pattern 
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PART I 


LITERATURE IN COURT 


CHAPTER 1 


Only a bullet through the heart 
can stop a lesbian vampire 


Emmy Carell's novel Kan Mænd undværes? (1921) 


Dag Heede 


This study investigates a forgotten confessional novel Kan Mend 
undværes? (‘Can One do without Men?’) from 1921, which contains 
some of the first depictions of lesbian sexuality, and is thus one of 
the earliest cases to exemplify the conflict between morality, law, 
and lesbianism in twentieth-century Denmark. A chapter in the 
yet unwritten history of Danish homosexual and lesbian literature, 
it also documents the discourses of female same-sex desire in the 
interwar period. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the complex con- 
cept of same-sex relations in Western Europe moved from the 
Church to the law and to science. Doctors, scientists, and lawyers 
gradually replaced priests as the authorities on (homo)sexuality, 
but from the beginning the modern homosexual has inhabited 
an ambiguous, precarious, and fluid position between moral and 
religious condemnation and legal semi-protection.' 

The modern figure of the homosexual that gradually developed 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, with Berlin as its 
birthplace, inherited some of the ecclesiastic condemnations of 
sodomy, but already in the early twentieth century it was considered 
an enlightened, civilized stance in many Western European count- 
ries not to interfere legally in what discreet, consenting adults did 
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in the privacy of their own homes.? The focus was almost entirely 
on men; there was serious debate whether women had desire and 
sexuality at all. In the UK female homosexuality was considered 
non-existent, a belief that was initiated by Queen Victoria, who 
refused any talk about criminalizing sex between women, as it was 
seen as an impossibility. 

In the Nordic countries, only Finland and Sweden had laws against 
female homosexuality, and in Denmark and Norway sexuality 
between adult, consenting males had in reality been decriminalized 
before the First World War, although the laws were not explicitly 
rewritten until the 1930s.° After the first large-scale public scan- 
dals in Denmark and Sweden in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, police and lawmakers decided not to interfere in private, 
adult, non-commercial same-sex exchanges. Instead, the focus was 
on the young, prostitution (especially underage sex workers and 
soldiers), and sex in public. 

In the political and public debates on homosexuality, it was not 
only journalists, politicians, moralists, doctors, and lawyers who 
intervened, but also writers and playwrights.‘ The first decade of the 
last century in particular saw the publication of a number of novels 
and plays depicting homosexuality in Denmark and Sweden (and 
to a lesser degree Finland and, somewhat later, Norway).° Again, 
the focus was almost entirely on men. Thus, a literary history of 
homosexuality cannot be constructed without paying due attention 
to such contextual factors as the law, sexual politics, and censorship. 
To depict homosexuality without explicitly, unambiguously con- 
demning it was to play with fire. Yet many writers and playwrights 
were drawn to the subject. Transgressing or at least questioning 
boundaries was, of course, an inherent characteristic of modernist 
literature in general, and both heterosexual and homosexual writers 
treated this titillating topic.” 

From the very beginning, Danish homosexual literature had 
been in conflict with the law. The critic and writer Clemens Peters- 
en (1834-1918) had to flee to the US after a homosexual affair in 
1869, and in 1889 the young writer Joakim Reinhard (1858-1925) 
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followed in his footsteps. The author of conservative patriotic plays 
and poems Martin Kok (1850-1942) was involved in a homosexual 
scandal in 1888 and had to stop writing in his own name, but the 
first widely known homosexual person in the Nordic countries 
was without a doubt the Danish writer and journalist Herman 
Bang (1857-1912). 

From the start Bang met with censorship when he published his 
first novel Haablose Slægter (1880, Hopeless Generations), which 
was declared pornography that same year.’ Although it contains 
no explicit accounts of homosexuality, it has cross-generational 
sex scenes between a young effeminate man and a middle-aged, 
demonized woman and scenes in a brothel, while the weak, degen- 
erate, gender-nonconforming protagonist William Hog does not 
die at the end of the novel, and thus challenges the norms of both 
heteronormativity and heteronarrativity.® It is telling that in the 
revised version of the novel that passed the Danish censors in 1884 
the end was altered, this time implying that the protagonist takes 
his own life—his last letter now has the character ofa suicide letter. 
Bang had learnt that in a moral depiction of a sexual deviant in 
literature the protagonist dies at the end. 

A novel about a lesbian had been published only the year before, in 
1883: Otto Martin Moller’s (1860-1898) first novel Nina: Et psykologisk 
Studie (Nina: A psychological study’), a surprisingly early example 
of this modern sexological category entering Danish literature.” The 
young writer tells the story from the point of view of a young male 
writer, who becomes engaged to a woman who reveals she is a les- 
bian. Her confessions at the end of the novel anticipate her death of 
pneumonia, which might explain why the novel was not censored. 
Furthermore, the view is that of an outsider and there are no explicit 
sex scenes. This was also the case in the next appearance of lesbianism 
in Danish literature, Vilhelmine Zahle’s story from 1890—‘Ogsaa en 
Keerlighedshistorie’ (Also a love story’)—although the protagonist 
Martha Griiner does not die at the end, but embarks on a loveless 
marriage. Death or marriage seems the only respectable ways to close 
a story about female homosexuality in literature. 
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The lesbian scandal novel 


The first and only lesbian novel in Danish literature to be banned 
was a very different kind of book: an unpleasant kiss-and-tell 
roman-å-clef by an unknown writer, Emmy Carell (1887-1969). 
Most likely based on Carell's affair with a famous Swedish actress, 
her first novel had the titillating title Kan Mænd undværes? and 
rolled off the presses in 1921 in a minor publishing house, Gal- 
sters Forlag, in the remote town of Thisted in Western Jutland." It 
became an instant success, and was reprinted four times in its first 
year before it was confiscated by the police in January 1922 and 
charged with immorality. No fewer than 3,400 copies were seized. 
In July, Vestre Landsret (Western High Court) found it immoral 
and fined the publisher Johan Galster (1874-1922) 200 kroner. A 
fortnight later he died." 

For the first time in history, Danish readers could read explicit 
depictions of the joys of lesbian sex. There is no doubt that the 
success of the novel was partly because of erotic descriptions that 
were shocking for the time, such as the following: ‘Once your lips 
have sucked the sensitive parts of a female body, this woman will 
yearn for you, and even if she is away from you, nothing can kill 
the devouring yearning for your sucking lips and wonderful hands, 
those hands that caress until one screams for joy.” 

Its commercial success, the press coverage, and its many reprints 
were all factors in the authorities’ intervention. The explicitness 
with which the protagonist expresses her carnal pleasure and phys- 
ical longing for her elusive female lover, a publicly known figure, 
undoubtedly came as a shock for readers in 1921, who most likely 
consumed the book as ‘Galant Litteratur” (‘chivalrous literature’), a 
euphemism for pornography. And they could dwell on the exotic, 
butch figures of Nisse and Max, two sad monsters in the Swedish 
diva's freakish entourage. Nisse is a friend who functions as house- 
keeper, Max is a young groupie. Both are of course, like most other 
characters in the novel, unhappily in love with the actress. 
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A warning tale? 


Carell's second book Hugo fra Paris (“Hugo from Paris’) containing 
three short stories was also published in 1921 and ran to two editions 
in its first year. ” In the title story the narrator Ursula comments on 
her first book, which is difficult not to read as a reflection on Kan 
Mend undveeres? ‘Most people buy the book out of slimy curiosity 
for its titillating topic. Love between women. I was a pioneer in that 
field in my country. No one had dared to write directly about it’ 
Both in interviews and in her second book Carell claimed that the 
purpose of Kan Mend undværes? was completely misunderstood: it 
was first and foremost a warning tale. ‘Few people will understand 
that the purpose of my book was not financial gain based on a 
sleazy topic. The purpose was to warn. A warning, so profound and 
serious, to all the many young girls and women who are secretly 
exposed to the same temptations.’ 

Ursula shares many biographical details with Carell. She too 
has a three-year-old daughter called Yvonne, is a single moth- 
er devoted to her daughter, and has published a controversial, 
misunderstood novel about lesbian love.'® One big difference 
between Carell and her suffering female protagonists, however, 
is that, whereas the latter either commit suicide or appear to be 
on the verge of emotional and/or physical death, Carell lived to 
be 82. Unlike her fictional heroines, love, whether gay or straight, 
did not kill her.” 


A pioneer 


Kan Mend undværes? is certainly groundbreaking in its explicit 
portrayal of the physical aspects of lesbian sexuality. The attraction 
between the two protagonists, Mrs Maja and Mrs Esther, is clearly 
the foundation for a relationship that displays little focus on spirit- 
uality, sympathy, shared interests, or love. Shockingly for the time, 
it is—almost—all about sex.'* Compared to Moller’s and Zahle’s 
earlier works, Carell is far more judgemental about lesbianism both 
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in her books and, particularly, in later interviews, when she called 
female homosexuality a 'cancer'.” 

In Kan Mend undveres?, however, the attractiveness of the female 
body and same-sex female sexuality is never disputed. Lesbianism is 
depicted as a temptation and a pleasure open to any woman, and that 
is what makes it so dangerous. It is certainly condemned, demonized 
even, but this only adds to the sexualization of the concept.” At the 
end of the novel, Mrs Esther is still under Mrs Majas diabolic spell. 
Mrs Maja never loses her attractiveness, even after her deceitful, 
promiscuous, and destructive nature is exposed. The only way to 
put an end to her evil magic is Esther’s suggestion that Maja shoot 
herself—‘Oh, Maja, I think that if you had any remaining concept 
of honour, you would put a bullet through your heart?” As Maja 
seems to express no desire to end her life, the book itself appears 
to be Esther’s way of if not literally killing her, then at least killing 
her in print. Kan Mend undværes? can thus be read as an attempt 
to drive a stake into the lesbian vampire's heart.” 

The references to vampirism are continuous throughout the 
novel, both as a complement to Majas sexual abilities (“You little 
enchanting vampire’) and as a reproach: ‘I thought, Maja had to 
be a vampire in order to be able to play in this way with Max, this 
child, who earlier on had tried to take her own life out of love 
for Maja.” Esther several times calls Maja “The most wonderful 
vampire on earth. 

Mrs Esther, the protagonist of Kan Mend undveeres?, shares 
many traits with Carell, just like Ursula in Hugo fra Paris, which in 
many ways seems a direct chronological continuation of Kan Mend 
undværes? Ursula and Esther appear to be the same person— Ursula 
being Esther three years on—and they even utter almost the same 
lines (KMU 70; HFP 14). The stories are never dated explicitly, 
but the end of the First World War is mentioned with the procla- 
mation of the peace treaty (in June 1919). Furthermore, Esther's 
daughter, Yvonne, is 10 months old—pointing to Carell’s daughter, 
Yvonne, who was born on 10 September 1918—while on her death 
1 September Ursula leaves a 3-year-old daughter, the same age as 
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Yvonne Carell in September 1921.” The love affair between Esther 
and Maja takes place over a couple of summer months, which can 
credibly be dated to 1919. Esther last writes to Maja in November, 
so the love affair blooms in the summer months and withers away 
in the autumn. Like Mrs Esther, Carell had a French husband whose 
health deteriorated as a prisoner-of-war in Germany. None of the 
women live with their husbands. Mrs Esther gets a divorce during 
her affair with Mrs Maja, while it is unclear if Emmy and Georges 
Carell divorced.” 

After the publication of Kan Mænd undværes? the Danish newspa- 
per Ekstrabladet speculated that the novel was a sensationalized but 
authentic depiction of Carell’s affair with a Swedish actress who had 
been filming in Copenhagen in the summer of 1919. Many aspects 
of the text seem to support such speculations. All of Esther’s letters 
are in Danish, all of Maja's in authentic Swedish. There is little doubt 
that the model for Mrs Maja was the Swedish actress Maja (Maria) 
Cassel (1891-1953), a beauty whose lesbianism was a well-known 
‘secret’ at the time.” Mrs Maja, the narrator tells us, has been married 
for a short time, and gets a divorce when she gives birth to a son 
(KMU, 8). Maja Cassel was married from 1914 to 1918 and again 
1928 to 1940. In 1919 she would have been a 27-year-old divorcée. 
Esther encourages Maja to train her voice, and Cassel did have a 
career as an operetta singer. Cassel spent the summer of 1919 at the 
studios of the Swedish film company Palladiumfilm in Hellerup, 
north of Copenhagen filming Skomakarprinsen (“The shoemaker 
prince’), an adaption of the Ludvig Holberg’s 1722 play Jeppe paa 
Bierget (Jeppe on the Hill’). The film premiered in Copenhagen on 
29 January 1920 and a month later in Sweden. The beautiful Swede's 
stay in the Danish capital naturally attracted media attention, and 
the Danish public would know who Carell was referring to in the 
introduction to the novel: “The darling of the Stockholmers, the 
beautiful blonde Mrs Maja had arrived in Copenhagen to spend 
the summer filming for a large Swedish film company.” 
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Carell versus Cassel 


The status of the letters in Carell's novel raises questions of both a 
philological and an ethical nature. Did Carell include actualletters 
from her affair with Cassel? Are all of the letters authentic, or only 
some, if any? Was Maja Cassel, voluntarily or involuntarily, co-author 
of the novel if her actual letters were part of the text? In the novel 
there is a scene where Esther demands her letters back and Maja 
holds them in her hand (36), but their fate remains unknown. It 
can probably never be proven if this is a work of pure fiction, an 
authentic documentation of a fleeting affair gone bad, or—more 
probable—a mixture of the two. 

The text is composed of an introduction to Mrs Maja and 
Mrs Esther, their backgrounds and first meeting (KMV, 5-18), 
followed by eight long letters from Esther to Maja and two short 
letters from Maja to Esther (KMV, 18-33).*° The dramatic turn of 
events when Esther discovers Majas promiscuous nature is narrated 
in ‘Loose diary pages in Mrs Esther's desk’ (‘Lose Dagblade i Fru 
Esthers Skrivebord’), an almost Kierkegaardian fictionalization 
(KMV, 33-52), while the rest of the text comprises only letters, 
the majority from Esther to Maja, but some from Maja to Esther 
(KMV, 66, 73-4, 78-80, 81-2, 83-5, 86-7). All in all, Maja is only 
represented by eight letters, while the majority of the text is made 
up of Esther’s letters and excerpts from her diary. Thus, Esther's 
view of the affair is dominant, to say the least, with Maja defamed 
and chastised. The publication of the text, it seems, also has revenge 
as a hidden motive. Esther certainly gets the last word—but that 
word is ‘Maja!!!’ (KMV, 93). 


Revenge or warning 


Just as it is difficult to distinguish fact from fiction and biography 
from literature in the case of Kan Mend undveeres?, it is also diff- 
cult to argue that there are impenetrable borders between Carell’s 
two books. Not only does Hugo fra Paris reflect on the writing and 
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reception of Kan Mend undveres?, it reads like a chronological and 
thematic continuation; basically a later chapter in Emmy Carell's 
life. Carell's first novel ends with a fragment of Danish poet Jens 
Peter Jacobsen's 1875 poem, 'one pays the price for many years— 
Oh, Maja!!! This poem introduces the late Ursula’s diary in Hugo 
fra Paris, now quoted as the first verse (out of four) (HFP, 8), thus 
bridging the two books while hinting at their common theme: 
unrequited love resulting in loneliness, tragedy, and untimely death. 

The preface is by a friend of Ursulas, who has adopted Yvonne 
and promised to publish the dead woman diary. Again, the text 
denies (rather unconvincingly, given its floridly romantic clichés) 
that it is revenge on the elusive and deceitful lover. Like Kan Mend 
undværes? it claims to be a warning tale. 

Whereas Kan Mend undveeres? addresses lesbian desire, Hugo fra 
Paris warns against desire in general. All three of its proto-feminist 
tales depict the tragic or disastrous effects of female desire under 
the patriarchy. Just as Maja was the villain of the first book, men 
are the villains of all three tragic love stories in the second. Desire 
seems to be the root of all evil, whether lesbian or heterosexual. 
And yet love is also depicted as the only real thing worth living 
(and dying) for. The eponymous villain of Hugo fra Paris actually 
comes from Finland, but is Swedish-speaking like Maja (the novel 
features short letters from him in authentic Swedish). Hugo is an 
attractive, cosmopolitan man, but like Maja a selfish and ruthless 
lover who cares little about the lives he destroys. Swedish seems 
the language of both love and deceit in Carell’s universe.” 


A female Dorian Gray 


Carell’s style shares all the weaknesses and clichés of a Harlequin 
romance: evil characters are ugly and often fat, and good people 
have kindness, if not beauty, written all over their faces. Conse- 
quently, what makes Mrs Maja so threatening is exactly the fact that 
she is the exception to this rule, for in spite of her beauty and her 
attractiveness she turns out to be a dangerous, selfish, and deceitful 
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lover—a demon or a vampire. Appearance and reality collide. Majas 
lesbian desire is invisible, unlike her two fellow sufferers Nisse and 
Max, whose butch appearances and attire make their perversion 
extremely visible and thus less of a threat. In Esther's narrative, 
young and old butch alike are both wholly unattractive and tragic, 
if not slightly comical, whereas the apparent ‘femme’ turns out to 
be a beautiful, seductive butch (KMU, 29). 

Majas ‘dangerous’ femininity, which attracts both men and wom- 
en, is also her disguise. There is nothing to reveal her perversion. 
The parents of the 17-year-old Max, whose life is ruined because 
of her love for Maja, suspect nothing when their daughter brings 
home the Swedish actress: “Mrs Majas blonde feminine appear- 
ance and ladylike demeanour let us not for a moment grasp the 
relationship she had to our child?” Esther, meanwhile, evokes one 
of the most famous homosexual references of the time, the evil 
queer protagonist of Oscar Wilde's gothic first novel from 1890: 
“You are a female “Dorian Gray”’* The Wildean contrast between 
a beautiful facade and depraved character is, of course, enhanced 
by Majas profession as an actress. Pretending to be someone else 
is both her profession and her nature. 


Lesbian menaces 


Esther states time and again that she is a normal woman, nota les- 
bian. She was only seduced by Maja. Although she explicitly enjoys 
the sex, craves it even (KMU, 32, 61, 63, 68, 83, 90), she expresses 
deep remorse as well as exhilaration. Her feelings about Maja range 
from worship to hatred, from homage to denigration. Nisse is not 
dangerous both because her lesbianism is so obvious and because it 
is her fate to be permanently unhappy in love. There is little risk that 
she will ever have physical relationships. When Nisse falls in love 
with Mrs Esther, the Danish woman feels no attraction whatsoever. 
Max, the young naive ‘child’ is no threat either, as she is committed 
for life to a mental institution as a direct consequence of her affair 
with Mrs Maja. Max, though, bears some blame, since it was she 
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who to Majas surprise awakened her homoerotic passion (KMU, 
9). Homosexuality is seen as a contagious curse, passed from Max 
to Maja to Esther, where it stops definitively. 

What saves Esther from being ruined like Max is her age, maturity, 
intelligence, willpower, and, most of all, her little daughter (KMU, 
32, 51-2): ‘I have probably been as much in love with you as she, 
but I refused to let myself be destroyed, because I understood, this 
meant destruction, and I had my little daughter to live for.” Mothers 
and daughters play a large symbolic role in Kan Mænd undveeres?*° 
Part of Maja's attractiveness is her resemblance to Esther’s mother 
(KMU, 32, 91), and both Maja and Esther are themselves young 
mothers, which is a constant source of worry for Esther. She sees 
Majas treatment of Max as that of a destructive, perverse mother. 

The real danger is Mrs Maja, who is vilified beyond humanity 
and recognition. And not even her monstrous lesbianism is a stable 
fact. She has a suspicious friendship with a Jewish millionaire who 
is in love with her, and towards the end of the novel she is begin- 
ning to flirt with another man. Perhaps her lesbian desire is only a 
phase: ‘I have been to a big party, and I discovered that it amused 
me and that the male gender is not as disgusting as I imagined 


The cure 


Esther in the end renounces her lesbian desire, explaining it (away) 
as a substitute for her husband, a way to forget her hurt pride when 
Georges left her (KMU 92). This contradicts earlier statements that 
the reason for her divorce was her relationship with Maja. Lesbi- 
anism hereby changes status from cause to substitute. 

Maja's passion is also dangerous because of its unpredictability. 
Despite her ultrafeminine appearance (KMU, 5 et passim), Maja is 
depicted as ‘the man in bed and Esther as the ‘passive; ‘feminine’ So 
Majas dangerousness comprises both the volatile and the versatile 
nature of desire: she can be both ‘man’ and ‘woman’ in bed, she 
is attracted to both sexes, and everyone is attracted to her (KMU, 
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8). Her appetites apparently have no limit. Nisse seems doomed 
to a life of solitude, servitude, and unrequited love; Max is institu- 
tionalized for life; Esther will never again love a woman: but Maja 
leaves the text as unrestrained and uninhibited as she entered it. 
She is totally unfit as a mother, a lover, and a wife. Suicide is the 
only moral option for this danger to society. 

The nature of lesbian desire seems mysterious, to say the least. 
Nisse and Max are sad embodiments of perversity, but in Majas 
and Esther’s case it seems more like a volatile addiction or a conta- 
gious disease that they might recover from. Where the former are 
depicted as static, both Majas and Esther's desires are dynamic.** 
Esther clearly portrays herself not as a pervert or a sexual outcast: 
her desire derives only from Maja and is only for Maja. Ursula 
elaborates on this: ‘Even though the woman, who I wrote about, 
was “the only woman in my life’, I knew people would think that 
I was a perverse individual; few would understand that a person 
like me only has such a feeling once in her life!” 


Lesbian vaccination 


Both Esther at the end of the novel and Ursula present themselves 
as being as far from lesbianism as imaginable, exactly because they 
have encountered it (once). This precludes them from ever doing it 
again. Both texts contain an element of lesbian exorcism, at its most 
unsuccessful and unconvincing in Kan Mend undveres?, where 
there is no erotic alternative to Maja. The chaste love of the baby 
daughter is the only salvation, just as the dead mother and Jesus 
Christ are called on to guide Esther in her crisis (KMU, 77). Hugo 
fra Paris can in this respect be read as a way to repair the damage 
done by the first novel. 

Paradoxically, both Esther and Ursula’s falling in love with a 
woman function as a kind of vaccination against homosexuality. 
They are now more heterosexual than women with no experience 
of homosexuality. Thus, Kan Mænd undværes? can be read as a 
warning tale that can bring other heterosexual women to the same 
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level of knowledge as Esther and Ursula, but without the traumatic 
(and also exhilarating) experience that an affair with a ‘vampire’ 
entails. Once bitten, twice shy. 

The story about Ursulas past that potentially questions her fem- 
ininity and heterosexuality is followed by a ‘diagnosis’ by the male 
expert, Hugo: “You not only characterized me, but you also found 
that in me everything was exactly how it should be, that I, when I 
was one-on-one with a man, was the most womanly woman you 
had ever met!" Hugo functions not only as the doctor who can 
exorcise the effects of gender trouble caused by the lesbian vam- 
pire, he is also the Crown witness who attests to her normality 
and femininity. The scene, of course, ends with Hugo and Ursula’s 
first, fateful and passionate lovemaking. But it is a love that is just 
as fatal as Maja’. The difference is that at this point the woman is 
financially bankrupt and Hugo refuses to help. Whereas Esther 
determined to live because of her young daughter, Ursula decides 
to commit suicide because of her child, knowing that her insurance 
will secure Yvonnes future. 


A legal riddle 


Both Kan Mend undveeres? and Hugo fra Paris are lamentations and 
literary (if not literal) discussions of the price of love. Despite their 
heteronormative frames and explicitly homophobic overtones, they 
contain powerful feminist messages, in the one case a passionate 
and criminally explicit description of the joys of lesbian sex (and 
a demonization of the heterosexual institution of marriage), in the 
other a devastating critique of men’s hypocrisy and the perilous 
situation of women who invest in sexuality and love. 

Therefore, like Carell, we may well wonder why her second book 
was not banned as well: “That my book Hugo fra Paris, which was 
published shortly after, was not forbidden too is a riddle to me, 
but humans and their moral guardians sometimes play a rather 
fascinating game with one another’*' One answer could be that 
the fallen women either die or end unhappily. And perhaps it is 
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easier to accept the survival of selfish male womanizers than that 
of a lesbian vampire. 

One could speculate that the true provocation of Kan Mend 
undveeres? is the fact that not only is the lesbian demon—and with 
her same-sex female desire—not sufficiently exorcised from the 
text—the protagonist keeps yearning for her till the very end—but 
she also survives and thrives, displaying no intention of ending 
her own life nor any kind of remorse for the victims of her desire. 
If Emmy Carell could not put a stop to Mrs Maja and her lesbian 
menace, at least the Danish authorities could try to stop the spread 
of her story. 


Notes 


1 There are significant variations across Northern Europe. The UK had harsh 
laws forbidding any sex between men; in Germany homosexuality was out- 
lawed under the (in)famous $175, which was upheld until the 1960s (and not 
abolished until 1994); most Nordic countries officially decriminalized homo- 
sexuality in the 1930s, and though, as von Rosen 1993 points out, homosexual 
acts between consenting adults were de facto decriminalized around 1900, the 
law still remained (see Rydström 2007). 

Foucault 1976, 59. 

von Rosen 1993, 679-780; see also Rydström 2007. 

Nyegaard 2018; von Rosen 1993, 679-780; Eman 1999. 

For Denmark, Heede 2017; for Sweden, Borgström 2016. 
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See also the introduction to this volume for scandal and provocation as defining 
features of modern literature. 

7 Itisimportantto stress that pornography is not just an object, a text, or an image 
but a cultural war zone, a discussion, an argument, and an area of regulation. 
See Thing 1999. 

8 See Heede 2017. 

9 Radclyffe Hall’s famous novel The Well of Loneliness from 1928 is often charac- 
terized as the world’s first lesbian novel. Moller’s book preceded it by 45 years. 
Hall’s novel was confiscated in the UK and tried for obscenity. A number of 
prominent writers, among them Virginia Woolf and Vita Sackville-West, pro- 
tested at the verdict. Hall’s novel was translated into Danish in 1929. 

10 Carell 19213; Carell 1924 said that the title was the publisher’s suggestion, and 
that she found it sensationalist and tasteless and would have preferred “Typer 
(‘Types’). Galster’s publishing house lasted only one year but published eleven 
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books, including a volume of poetry by Galster himself, Ral (Beach pebbles). 
Other publications included poetry by neighbours and friends such as the writer 
Knuth Becker (1891-1974) and a memoir by Ira Uchtomsky, a Russian refugee 
who had ended up in Thisted with her husband. Vladimir Uchtomsky tried to 
commit suicide when rumours of their supposed criminal background reached 
the Danish police from Berlin and they were called in for questioning, which 
Galster, who was also a lawyer, filed a formal complaint about. The incident, 
known as the ‘Uchtomsky Affair, received massive publicity. Ira Uchtomsky’s 
memoir, Sandheden om Fyrstinde Uchtomsky (“The Truth about Countess Uch- 
tomsky’), written in Danish, a language Ira quickly mastered, claimed that 
she was the daughter of a Russian nobleman. In Carell 1924, she stated that 
Galster’s encounter with the Danish police because of the Uchtomsky Affair 
was instrumental in the case against her book, and she regretted choosing the 
Jutland publisher. 

Carell’s dramatic claim that he had poisoned himself cannot be substantiated; 
see Sorensen 2008. 

Kan Mend undveeres? (hereafter KMU), 90: ‘Naar Dine Leber forst har suget 
et Kvindelegemes folsomme Steder, lenges den Kvinde imod Dig, og er hun 
end borte fra Dig, intet kan døde den fortærende Længsel efter Dine sugende 
Leber og vidunderlige Hænder, de Hænder, der keertegner, indtil man skriger 
af Fryd? All translations are my own unless otherwise noted. 

Sorensen 2008, 161 mistakenly claims that Hugo fra Paris was Carell’s first 
book, and this error is reproduced in other sources (for example, Dansk 
Bibliografisk Leksikon, s.v. ‘Carell, Emmy’). Both books appeared in 1921, but 
Hugo fra Paris (hereafter HFP), 13-14 explicitly refers to the reception of Kan 
Mend undværes? 

HFP, 13: ‘De fleste kober Bogen af slimet Nysgerrighed for dens pikante Emne. 
Elskov mellem Kvinder. Jeg var jo Banebryder paa det Felt i mit Land. Ingen 
havde vovet at skrive lige ud om det? Neither Moller’s novel nor Zahle’s story 
had a wide reception so Carell is unlikely to have known these texts. 

HFP, 14: ‘De færreste vil forstaa, at Hensigten med min Bog var ikke en pekunizer 
Succes paa et slibrigt Emne. Hensigten var en Advarsel. En Advarsel, saa dyb og 
alvorlig, til alle de mange unge Piger og Kvinder, der ial Hemmelighed udsættes 
for de samme Fristelser? See also Carell 1924. 

See HFP, 8 and Carell 1924. Official information on Carell is found in the police 
statement appended to the copy of Kan Mænd undværes? in the Danish Royal 
Library, dated 27 February 1953. In 1938 Carell changed her name to Darlet 
and lived the rest of her life in Copenhagen. 

See also the contributions of Schatz-Jakobsen, Arnberg, and Lindskéld in this 
volume, on disputing the impact of literary texts. 

In the same shocking vein Maja dismisses the young Max because sexually she 
turned out to be ‘a big disappointment; see KMU, 44. 
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Carell 1924. 

Foucaults remarks on the infinite spirals of prohibition and desire spring to 
mind, see Foucault 1976, 67. 

KMU, 91: ‘Aa, Maja, jeg synes, at dersom Du ejede et Æresbegreb tilbage, skød 
Du Dig en Kugle gennem Hjertet. 

The vampire theme is underlined in Esther's reference (KMU, 72) to the recent 
Swedish novel Vampyrer (1918) by Algot Sandberg, which was plainly a literary 
model for Kan Mænd undværes? Although lacking Sandbergs masterful and 
captivating style, the story of Esther and Maja reads as a fourth contribution to 
Sandberg's three chapters, which each contain the story of an innocent, healthy 
woman who because of unfortunate circumstances is seduced and corrupted 
by a treacherous, dangerous lesbian. The first victim is a defenceless, inexperi- 
enced orphaned girl who comes to the big city and ends taking her own life; the 
second, an abandoned embittered wife and mother who is separated from her 
spendthrift husband; the third, a retired, disillusioned actress. Sandberg's novel 
is a warning tale about the hidden dangers of lesbianism in modern society, a 
powerful tool of antihomosexual propaganda. 

KMU, 29: ‘Du lille bedaarende Vampyr’; KMU, 91: Jeg syntes, Maja maatte være 
en Vampyr for at kunde lege saaledes med Max, dette Barn, der tidligere havde 
forsøgt at berøve sig Livet af Kærlighed til Maja’ 

KMU, 83 and 89: Jordens dejligste Vampyr’. The trope of the lesbian vampire 
was common in nineteenth-century gothic literature since its introduction in 
1872 in Joseph Sheridan la Fanu's novella Carmilla, and it survives in a great 
deal of twentieth- and twenty-first-century popular culture. 

KMU, Police report. 

The police report in the Royal Library’s copy of Kan Mænd undværes? mentions 
that Lieutenant Carell was thought to have died in Aarhus in 1922. 

Lena Einhorns novel about Greta Garbo (Blekingegatan 32, 2014) quotes a 
letter from Garbo to her actress friend Mimi Pollak referring to her infatuation 
with ‘Mrs Maja, a woman who drove men crazy because they knew she was 
unobtainable. I wish to thank Professor Eva Borgström of the University of 
Gothenburg for helping me identify Mrs Maja. 

Both Carell and Cassel were new mothers in 1919 having had a baby girl and 
baby boy respectively in 1918, just like Esther and Maja. Maja’s son is with her 
mother in Stockholm. 

KMU, 5: ‘Stockholmernes Kælebarn, den smukke blonde Fru Maja, var kommet 
til København for at filme Sommeren igennem hos et større svensk Filmsselskab? 
Actually there are three letters from Maja, because before their affair Maja writes 
Esther a love letter that Esther subsequently tears up (KMU, 17). The letter is 
only quoted in parts and in Danish, perhaps because the Swedish original is no 
longer in existence. 

KMU, 93: ‘Det bodes der for i lange Aar’ —aa Maja!!!’ 
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See Arnberg's and Helgason’s contributions in this volume on the significance 
of the distinction between fiction and non-fiction. 

KMU, 88: ‘Fru Majas blonde kvindelige Ydre og dameagtige Optræden lod os 
ikke et Øjeblik ane, I hvilket Forhold hun stod til vort Barn? 

KMU, 89: ‘Du er en kvindelig ‘Dorian Gray: Oscar Wilde served two years in 
prison for homosexual acts in 1895 in a cause célèbre that also involved The 
Picture of Dorian Gray (1890). Hugo fra Paris has references to Herman Bang. 
KMU, 90: ‘Jeg har sikkert været ligesaa forelsket i Dig som hun, men jeg vilde 
ikke ødelægges, thi jeg forstod, det betød Odeleggelse, og jeg havde min lille 
Datter at leve for? 

The mother is a central figure in lesbian fiction in general (Bjérklund 2014). 
KMU, 85: ‘Har varit pa en stor festlighet och upptäckte, att det roadede mig, 
samt att det manliga slaktet ej var sa vedervardigt, jag pa senare tider inbillat 


Nisse and Max both embody the strange, ‘frozen’ character of the classic pervert 
in Foucault’s description (1976, 61). 

HEP, 14: ‘Endskont den Kvinde, jeg skrev om, var “den eneste Kvinde i mit Liv’, 
saa vidste jeg, Mængden vilde tro, jeg var et perverst Individ; kun de færreste 
vilde forstaa, at en saadan Folelse har et Menneske som jeg kun een Gang i sit 
Liv? 

HEP, 12: ‘Ikke alene skildrede Du mig, men Du fandt, at alt hos mig just var 
som det burde være, at jeg, naar jeg var paa Tomands-Haand med en Mand, 
var den mest kvindelige Kvinde, Du nogensinde havde mødt? 

Carell 1924: ‘At min kort derpaa udgivne Bog “Hugo fra Paris” derimod ikke 
blev forbudt, er mig en Gaade, men Menneskene og deres sædelige Vogtere leger 
af og til et ret fængslende lille Puslespil med hinanden’ In the interview Carell 
mentioned a forthcoming English translation of an extended version of Kan 
Mend undværes? It was not forthcoming, and it is difficult to imagine it would 
have passed the much stricter censorship laws in the UK. Had it happened, 
Carell's autobiographical novel might have predated, if not replaced, Radclyffe 
Hall's The Well of Loneliness as the first lesbian autobiographical novel in English. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The case against 
Lady Chatterleys Lover 


The 1959 Obscene Publications Act 
as a New Critical subtext 


Claus Schatz-Jakobsen 


Through an analysis of the trial and acquittal of D. H. Lawrence's 
novel, Lady Chatterleys Lover (1928; hereafter LCL) on charges 
of obscenity, the present case study adds a further chapter to the 
comprehensive historical annals recording the struggle against lit- 
erary censorship. What follows is not a traditional literary analysis 
of the novel, but a ‘reading’ of the court proceedings in the Old 
Bailey in October and November 1960, and the new legislation, the 
1959 Obscene Publications Act, under which the novel was tried. 
For the purposes of the present study, the story of the novel (its 
composition, printing, publication, trial, and acquittal) counts for 
more than the story in the novel.’ I recapitulate the circumstances 
of its publication in 1928, but skip the intervening quarter-century 
and go straight to a detailed study of the 1959 Act and the trial. 
Iam committed to a hermeneutic reading and explication of text, 
but I shall have occasion to glance at the sociological and material 
aspects of book publishing. As for the historical investigation and 
contextualization of the trial, I use two sources: John Sutherland’s 
Offensive Literature (1983), whose ambition as cultural history 
is to investigate “how Britains “permissive” society has come to 
terms with “prohibited” books, or “offensive literature”; and David 
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Bradshaw and Rachel Potter's volume Prudes on the Prowl: Fiction 
and Obscenity in England, 1850 to the Present Day (2013), which 
with similar ambitions covers a variety of aspects of literary cen- 
sorship in the period in question.’ As for the trial itself, my study 
is based on The Trial of Lady Chatterley: Regina v. Penguin Books 
Limited, edited by C. H. Rolph, which first came out in 1961 but 
was reissued in 1990 with a new foreword.’ As secretary to the 
Herbert Committee, under whose auspices obscenity law had been 
reformed, Rolph guides the reader through the trial with shrewd 
editorial comments, based on the official Old Bailey transcripts of 
Regina v. Penguin Books Limited—so-called because Penguin Books 
was on trial, not Lawrence’s novel. In Rolph’s words, 


The D.P.P., having seen ... advertisements about the Penguin 
programme, told the police to buy a copy of Lady Chatterley’ 
Lover in the usual way ... However, Rubinstein, Nash & Company, 
solicitors to Penguin Books Ltd, forestalled this with a reminder 
to the police that ‘publicatiom (in law) can be a mere giving of 
the book by one person to another and need entail no bookshop 
purchasing. Therefore, no innocent bookseller need be brought 
into it. The police could have what copies they needed, free, if 
they called round at the Penguin offices in Holborn.* 


Inspector Monahan called on 16 August 1960 to collect twelve 
copies. A decision to take legal action and prosecute on suspicion 
of obscenity was made within days, and a summons was issued 
on 25 August. Thirty-two years after the novel's first publication, 
it was time for the British judiciary to make or break the status of 
Lawrence's last novel in his home country. 

I would argue that the modernization of the criminal law on 
obscenity in Britain, which replaced the 1857 Obscene Publications 
Act with a synonymous Act in 1959, was not an isolated piece of 
legislation, nor was the trial just another week at the Old Bailey. Both 
the Act and the trial have been widely publicized, and should be seen 
in the context of changes in the conception of literature and its role 
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vis-å-vis the emerging welfare state in Britain and the Western world, 
including the spread of a new mode of literary analysis which flour- 
ished at British and American universities in the 1940s and 1950s: the 
New Criticism. In the latter parts of the study, I analyse the LCL trial 
with reference to the New Criticism and its guiding critical tenets. 

My research question concerns the extent to which the 1959 Act's 
New Critical-sounding emphasis on ‘the dominant effect of the 
work, especially as it was applied and interpreted during the trial, 
could be used to draw failsafe distinctions between pornography 
and serious literature, which will include weighing its potentialities 
against its limitations and shortcomings.° 


Composition and publication history 


The novel known as LCL (as distinct from earlier drafts) was first 
published privately in 1928 in 1,000 copies by a friend of Lawrence's, 
the Florentine bookseller Giuseppe Orioli. Having already completed 
two drafts of the novel, Lawrence—tuberculosis-ridden—finished 
a third rewriting in January 1928. The final, authoritative version 
came into its own as a sexually explicit book—‘absolutely improper, 
as Lawrence said in a letter.° Fearing its reception by publishers and 
booksellers in Britain and America, Lawrence decided to have it 
printed and published privately in Florence with Orioli’s help to 
reduce production costs. In the event that publication with his 
regular publishers might prove possible, Lawrence expurgated two 
copies, but to no avail. 

Indeed, all manner of difficulties beset the process. Typists 
baulked; the Italian typesetters, who understood no English, made 
every conceivable typographical error; in the summer of 1928, with 
printing and binding complete, booksellers in Britain refused to 
accept the copies they had ordered, while those mailed to American 
subscribers were confiscated by customs officers. While not legally 
censured or banned by any ruling in any British court, LCL was 
still unpublishable in Lawrence's home country—‘suppressed’ is a 
more correct term for the impediments the novel faced in Britain.’ 
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Without the protection of international copyright law due to 
its manner of publication, LCL could be pirated, which deprived 
Lawrence of a sizeable portion of the income from sales. With 
the help of an American bookseller in Paris, he brought out 3,000 
paperbound copies to frustrate the circulation of the pirated ver- 
sions. In a foreword to the 1929 Paris edition, A Propos of Lady 
Chatterleys Lover, Lawrence exposed the pirates’ fraud and presented 
his thoughts on the relationship between the sexes in the modern 
world, explaining why the novel had to be so explicit. Urged by 
British booksellers to produce an expurgated version, and tempted 
by the prospect of large returns, Lawrence stood firm: ‘I might as 
well try to clip my own nose into shape with scissors. The book 
bleeds. And in spite of all antagonism, I put forth this novel as an 
honest, healthy book, necessary for us to-day.® Unexpurgated, 
Lawrence's healthy novelistic tonic could not be printed and sold 
in Britain in the 1930s or later without violating current British 
obscenity law (risking confiscation and destruction). What copies 
of the novel were available in Britain were therefore purchased 
abroad and smuggled into the country. 

However, moral standards were loosening up in the early decades 
of the British welfare state, and the times were growing ripe for a 
revision of existing obscenity laws that dated from mid-Victorian 
times. While we shall now account for the revision of obscenity law 
in Britain in the 1950s, resulting in the 1959 Obscene Publications 
Act, we shall later have occasion to analyse the historical coincidence 
and thematic overlap of this monumental piece of legislation with a 
New Critical approach to literature that was emerging at universities 
in Britain and America in the 1940s and 1950s. 


The Obscene Publications Acts 


With the introduction of the first Obscene Publications Act in 1857, 
the publication ofan ‘obscene libel, which had until then been treated 
as a common law misdemeanour, was now included in statutory 
law and thus criminalized.? While the new Act had failed to define 
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‘obscenity, a definition was provided in 1868 by Regina v. Hicklin, 
in which Justice Cockburn formulated the so-called Hicklin test: 
“The test of obscenity is this, whether the tendency of the matter 
... is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences, and into whose hands a publication of this sort 
may fall Publications of any description might fall prey to this test; 
obviously pornographic materials as well as works of high literary 
value. Cockburn’s ruling was ‘a legal turning-point. Not only did it 
provide a definition of obscenity, it dismissed the intentions of the 
distributor as immaterial, thus marking ‘the beginning of a legal 
crusade against the literary “obscene”! The Hicklin test remained 
the standard approach to literary obscenity cases in British and 
American courts well into the twentieth century—in fact, ‘it was 
regarded as an inflexible rule of law’ until around 1950.” 

The first signs of a slackening of the inflexible Hicklin ruling came 
from America, where parts of James Joyces Ulysses were published 
serially in The Little Review between 1918 and 1920, while Joyce was 
still working on the novel. Legal action was taken against the novel, 
which in 1921 was declared obscene and thus banned in America. 
However, in 1933, in a case deliberately set up to test the US ban 
(United States v. One Book Called Ulysses), Judge Woolsey gave his 
famous ruling that the novel could not be considered obscene when 
read in its entirety, thus making it available for general publication 
in America. In 1936, the Attorney General in London, no doubt 
influenced by Woolsey’s ruling, decided that no action should be 
taken against the British publisher of Ulysses on the grounds of the 
glaring inadequacy of the definition of obscenity in the Hicklin ruling. 

Though the de-censoring of Ulysses in America and Britain was a 
turning point because it allowed for the consideration of authorial 
intention and the dominant effect of the work in obscenity cases, 
no general loosening of legal strictures followed immediately. In 
fact, the decade following the end of the Second World War saw a 
massive last-ditch effort in Britain to suppress novels on grounds 
of obscenity. The ‘Great Purge’ of 1954 saw among others the pros- 
ecution of Secker & Warburg for the publication of the American 
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writer Stanley Kaufmann’s novel, The Philanderer. In his opening 
instructions, Justice Stable urged the jury to read the novel as a 
whole rather than just pick out highlights, and in his summation 
of the case, he gave what has been hailed as ‘a classic exposition of 
the law as it then stood, pointing out that ‘although the law was the 
same as in 1868 the jury had not to consider the effect of publishing 
the book at that time but its effect on society as it is today.” The 
inadequacy and anachronistic nature of existing obscenity law 
could hardly have been made any clearer. 

The largely unsuccessful purge of mainstream writers and publish- 
ers in 1954 was a blessing in disguise, since it outraged the cultural 
elite and led more or less directly to the formation of the Herbert 
Committee, formed on the initiative of the Society of Authors to 
reform existing obscenity law. Named for the association's chair- 
man, Alan Herbert, the Herbert Committee consisted of publishers, 
printers, booksellers and authors, and was representative of many 
more who dealt professionally with literature and felt that in the 
increasingly permissive atmosphere of the early 1950s a reform was 
sorely needed. Long thwarted in their efforts but not discouraged, 
the Herbert Committee (and the parliamentary select committee 
which took over in 1958) continued what was to be a five-year 
struggle for reform, crowning their efforts with success when the 
resultant bill was given Royal Assent and came into force on 29 
August as the 1959 Obscene Publications Act.’ The success of the 
compromise between ‘reformers’ and ‘censors’ has been ascribed to 
the Labour MP Roy Jenkins, who in October 1959 gave his version 
of the legislative process in the article, ‘Obscenity, Censorship, and 
the Law. Jenkins downplays the importance of the Act: 


The extent of the advance should not be exaggerated. Most of 
those who promoted the bill were highly sceptical of the value 
of any form of censorship and ... are far from getting everything 
they wanted. A long process of compromise has taken place, and 
the result is ... improvements in the position of serious authors 
and reputable publishers.’° 
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The new Act was designed to draw a legal distinction between 
pornography and serious literature, and provide protection for the 
latter under the law against charges of obscenity—neatly summed 
up in the full title of the Act as aiming ‘to amend the law relating 
to the publication of obscene matter; to provide for the protection 
of literature; and to strengthen the law concerning pornography’. 

Let us look at the wording of the Act and assess the extent to 
which it remedied defects in existing law. The new Obscene Pub- 
lications Act was a brief four-page document, consisting of a mere 
five sections: 


1. Test of obscenity; 

2. Prohibition of publication of obscene matter; 
3. Powers of search and seizure; 

4. Defence of the public good; 

5. Citation, commencement and extent. 


Of these, only section 1(1) and section 4 need concern us here. 
Section 1(1) specifies that ‘an article shall be deemed to be obscene 
if its effect ... is, if taken as a whole, such as to tend to deprave and 
corrupt persons.” The subordinate, ‘if taken as a whole’ is of the 
utmost significance here. Hall Williams treats this under his heading, 
“The dominant effect of the work"? As Roy Jenkins explains, ‘there 
can be no question in future of a jury being encouraged to decide 
upon the basis of certain isolated titillating passages.” This, as we 
shall see, was an effective tool in the hands of Penguin Books’ defence. 

Of at least equal importance is section 4. Of its two subsections, 
section 4(1) specifies that a person shall not be convicted of an 
offence against section 2 ‘if it is proved that publication of the article 
in question is justified as being for the public good on the ground 
that it is in the interests of science, literature, art or learning, or 
other objects of general concern, while section 4(2) specifies that 
‘the opinion of experts as to the literary, artistic, scientific or other 
merits of an article may be admitted ... to establish or to negative 
the said ground.” These two subsections set the scene for the LCL 
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trial by allowing experts into the witness stand (for which there 
had been no provision in the 1857 Act) to testify to the literary 
merits of the publication. Section 4 was thus a decisive factor in 
both proceedings in court and the not guilty verdict, and indeed 
for all later legislation concerning obscenity and literary censorship 
in Britain. Its significance is hard to overestimate.’ 

Possibly without its authors realizing it, the new Act was also a 
shining example of elementary New Critical pedagogical principles 
for the technique of ‘close reading’ of literary texts. Its principles 
were being propagated by British and American university lecturers 
in literature: professionalization (lending an air of scientifically 
objective ‘method’); and making the reading and interpretation of 
difficult, serious works of literature manageable by anyone prepared 
to devote time to study, now that books were offered by publish- 
ers such as Penguin Books in paperback at 3s. 6d. (the price of a 
packet of cigarettes) and needed no longer be treated as costly, 
unapproachable icons of high culture.” 


Court No. 1, Old Bailey 


If it were not for the provisions of the new Act, Penguin’s managers 
would never have considered publishing an unexpurgated edition 
of LCL. As it was, in anticipation of protection under the law, they 
planned the edition and warned the authorities ahead.” Not wanting 
to incriminate third parties, they offered twelve copies to the police 
and ‘themselves ... as subjects of a test case, assuring the police 
that general publication would be put on hold.” Legal action was 
taken (‘a great surprise to many in the world of publishing—and 
of the law’) and the scene was set for what was to become one of 
the most publicized court cases in modern British legal history, 
and of paramount importance for later trials concerning literary 
censorship.” 

The trial lasted from 20 October to 2 November 1960. There was a 
one-week elapse between the first and second days to allow the jurors 
to actually read the novel. Mervyn Griffith-Jones and Alastair Morton 
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prosecuted, Gerald Gardiner was counsel for the defence with Jeremy 
Hutchinson and Richard Du Cann, and Mr Justice Byrne presided. 
Once the swearing in of the jury (nine men and three women) was 
completed on the morning of 20 October, Griffith-Jones gave his 
opening address, calling for a verdict of guilty on the grounds of 
the novel's obscenity. He earnt himself widespread derision with the 
most frequently quoted line from the proceedings, which showed 
just how out of touch he was: ‘Is it a book that you would have 
lying around in your house? Is it a book that you would even wish 
your wife or your servants to read?” Gardiner's opening address 
followed, pleading that LCL was not obscene, with reference to the 
novel's high seriousness and literary merit and the author's moral 
integrity. He asked the jury by way of conclusion, ‘would you read 
the whole book? Because, of course, every part of it is relevant to 
the defence.’ Following the opening addresses, the judge decided 
how much time should be allowed for the jurors to read the novel 
and where they should do so. The court reconvened a week later 
on 27 October for the first day of evidence. 

Rather than summarize the entire trial, a few highlights from the 
proceedings are enough, chosen for their significance as evidence 
and hence for their bearing on the verdict: (i) the novel as a whole, 
(ii) the novels literary merit and status, considering authorial inten- 
tion, and (iii) other considerations, viz. the manner of publication 
and social class. I bring the principles of New Critical analysis into 
play here, because they intersect with the provisions of the 1959 
Act. To avoid the account of New Critical principles becoming a 
flatly affirmative restatement, I invoke Terry Eagleton’s politicized 
account of the New Criticism in Literary Theory (1983) for a nec- 
essary critical perspective. 


The novel as a whole 


While the prosecution called no witnesses, the defence called 
thirty-five experts to testify to the literary and other merits of 
LCL, including high-profile literary scholars (Vivian de Sola Pinto, 
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Graham Hough, Helen Gardner, Richard Hoggart, and Raymond 
Williams), notable men and women of letters (E. M. Forster, C. 
Day-Lewis, Rebecca West), publishers (Sir Allen Lane, founder of 
Penguin Books, and Sir Stanley Unwin of Allen & Unwin), clerics, 
politicians, and many others.” With few exceptions, the witnesses 
gave evidence of the novel’s supreme literary merit and high mor- 
al seriousness when read as a whole. In answer to Hutchinson's 
question whether to see the two main characters as mere bodies 
indulging in sexual intercourse would be a fair summary of the 
book, Richard Hoggart, a lecturer at Leicester University, whose 
exemplary evidence is often singled out in accounts of the trial, 
answered: ‘I should think it was a grossly unfair summary of the 
book. I should think it was based on a misreading of the book ... I 
thought, taken as a whole, it was a moral book” During Hoggart’s 
ensuing cross-examination by Griffith-Jones, he was asked whether 
he regarded the importance of the book as stemming from the part 
which did not consist of the descriptions of sexual intercourse, to 
which he answered: ‘I regard the importance of the book as not 
separable from the whole book, including the parts about sexual 
intercourse.” Earlier that day, Hoggart had emphasized that if one 
read the novel as so many descriptions of acts of sexual intercourse, 
‘one is doing violence to Lawrence's whole intention, and not reading 
what is in the text.*! Hoggart’s testimony may stand as a summary 
of all the evidence given that when actually read, that is, scrutinized 
in close detail, the overriding effect of LCL was that of a virtuous, 
puritanical (Hoggart’s words), and morally serious work. 

The author of The Uses of Literacy (1957), a work dealing with the 
contemporary shift in conceptions of culture in Britain, Hoggart 
was anything but a New Critic. Yet, in insisting on a detailed textual 
analysis of the book and the integrity of the four-letter words to the 
novel as a whole, his testimony was clearly aligned with the New 
Critical technique of close reading as the royal road to recognition 
that a literary work integrates diverse, even discordant textual ele- 
ments into a whole, which pervaded literary academies in Britain 
and America in the early 1950s. The resemblance is plain from an 
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essay by Cleanth Brooks, a high-ranking American New Critic, “The 
Formalist Critics’ (1951), which offers some New Critical articles 
of faith: ‘the primary concern of criticism is with the problem of 
unity—the kind of whole which the literary work forms or fails to 
form, and the relation of the various parts to each other in build- 
ing up this’; that ‘in a successful work, form and content cannot 
be separated’; and that ‘the purpose of literature is not to point a 
moral.” Hoggart and other literary experts insisted in effect on 
Brooks’ inseparability of form and content and the ‘kind of whole’ 
which the work forms (or fails to form), teased out by a close study 
of the relations of the various parts to each other. The prosecution, 
on the other hand, tried to separate form from content, and argue 
that the latter was unworthy of serious consideration—or to argue, 
which amounted to the same thing, that LCL failed to form a 
whole. Had not the new Act stipulated that to be deemed obscene 
in its effect, an article must be viewed in toto, the prosecution 
would have had an easier task of proving LCL’s obscenity on the 
strength of isolated ‘purple’ passages, and the general impression, 
laboriously painted by Griffith-Jones in his opening address, that 
‘sex is dragged in at every conceivable opportunity’ while “The 
story of this book, apart from those episodes ... is little more than 
padding.” However, under the provisions of the new Act, and 
with the weight of testimony to the novel’s seriousness and literary 
merit when viewed as a whole—among which we should include 
Sir Allen Lane’s argument against publishing expurgated versions 
of the novel—the defence had an easy time of it. 

Of course, it is possible to overstate the alignment between the 
‘novel as a whole’ argument and the New Critical principle of close 
reading. There is the objection that a ‘close reading, in Eagleton’s 
words, ‘seemed to imply that every previous school of criticism had 
read only an average of three words per line.” No right-minded 
literary critic would ever prefer a cursory or paraphrasing reading of 
a literary work to a full reading. On the other hand, Cleanth Brooks 
coined the ‘Heresy of Paraphrase’ (another fundamental New Crit- 
ical principle) for a reason—the temptation among contemporary 
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critics to reduce literary texts to manageable ideas or statements, 
and to take remarks about texts (‘statements about what it says or 
about what truth it gives or about what formulations it illustrates’) 
as their essence.” Led by Griffith-Jones, the prosecution could be 
said to have committed the ‘heresy of a paraphrase, reducing LCL 
to so many adulterous sex scenes with the rest as ‘mere padding’ 

A second and more serious objection is that the New Criticism was 
geared specifically to the analysis of poetry, its ideal of self-sufficient, 
autonomous aesthetic objects being short lyric poems— ‘verbal icons’ 
which, like paintings in a gallery, could be taken in ata single glance.” 
As textual objects, novels and plays were considerably more unwieldy 
and complicated to handle, and far less amenable to that final fusion 
of contradictory textual elements into a harmonious whole that was 
the New Criticism’s ideal outcome ofa close reading. But how would 
New Criticism cope with an early twentieth-century prose writer 
who deliberately renounced the comforts of a monological, Olympian 
perspective in favour of the heteroglossia of narratively experimental 
probings of individual consciousnesses? How to fuse the cacaphony 
of diverse voices in a novel like LCL into harmony? How to identify 
the voice carrying the intended ‘message’ or ‘meaning’? Could it 
be done? Hardly. In any case, to subject a novel as challenging as 
LCL to a New Critical analysis—an analysis predicated on the close 
reading of lyric poetry—would in the end amount to sealing it off 
from its historical and cultural contexts, sterilizing and emptying it 
of identifiable, socially impactful meaning. 

The theory of literary meaning was the New Critics’ Achilles’ 
heel. If ‘being preceded meaning, if close readings were only so 
many appreciations of harmonious aesthetic form or structure 
that induces in the reader an attitude of ‘contemplative acceptance; 
did literary works finally mean anything, except for ‘submission to 
the political status quo’?** We must not be blind to the ideological 
underside of the New Criticism, it being—as many historians of 
criticism besides Eagleton have hinted at—a politically reaction- 
ary movement which sought harmonious form in literature as a 
pseudo-religious substitute for the disintegration and disbelief 
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characterizing modern civilization; in Eagleton’s words, ‘the ideology 
of an uprooted, defensive intelligentsia who reinvented in literature 
what they could not locate in reality.” In spite of the New Criti- 
cism’s ‘large, democratic objective of improving the close-reading 
capacity, the critical-reading capacity, of an entire culture, could 
the analytical techniques proffered by a politically reactionary 
school of critics be harnessed by Penguin Books’ defence lawyers 
to a culturally progressive, even emancipatory cause?” In the Old 
Bailey, the techniques certainly seemed to reach the limits of their 
hermeneutic powers in grappling with a novel as aesthetically and 
morally complicated as LCL. If paraphrasable meaning or extractable 
content were anathema from a New Critical perspective, and if a 
novel such as LCL could not be trusted to speak its ‘meaning’ in 
its own words (as was apparent from the differences of opinion on 
whether it was obscene or not), what other strategy was available 
for the defence but to have recourse to supplementary evidence of 
authorial intention and to recontextualize the novel? 


Literary merit and status, considering authorial intention 


Those who testified to the novel’s literary merits also cited the 
author’s high rank among British authors. This was true of Hough 
and De Sola Pinto in particular. No doubt from a wish to both estab- 
lish Lawrence's general reputation as a major British novelist and to 
argue against LCL being an obscene book, Gardiner had insisted in 
his opening address on the significance of authorial intention for 
a correct understanding of the novel, in answer to Griffith-Jones’s 
earlier dismissal of it as insignificant. The argument for or against 
authorial intent reached a head on the third day during the exam- 
ination of James Hemming, which was interrupted by the judge. A 
legal argument ensued over ‘the admissibility of evidence as to an 
author's intention, and particularly the production of other books 
to show, by way of comparison, both what the intention was and 
how well it had been carried out.“ Gardiner had asked for a ruling 
on both the calling of witnesses to prove that there was no intent 
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to deprave or corrupt, and the admissibility of reference to other 
books (for example, pornographic books for comparative effect), to 
deflate the suspicion of criminal intent on Lawrence part. Justice 
Byrne ruled against the admissibility of authorial intention. 

In insisting on the importance of authorial intention, Gardiner 
had no doubt been driven by an urge to protect Lawrence's rep- 
utation as a major British novelist against attempts to belittle his 
status or argue the indecency of the novel as ‘dirt for dirt’s sake} 
written for purely pecuniary reasons. The judge's ruling saved the 
defence from itself, for it curbed the potentially self-defeating 
tendency to lavish praise on D. H. Lawrence as a major novelist in 
the tradition of Fielding, Eliot, and Hardy, which presupposed an 
intimate knowledge of literary and intellectual history as a ‘Great 
Men, Great Works’ canon, which the twelve jurors could not have 
been supposed to possess. Incidentally, the judge's ruling also spelt 
out the prosecution's glaring inability to take advantage of its con- 
sequences and prove the novels obscenity when read as a whole 
and in terms of its dominant effect—without, that is, recourse to 
materials, assessments, or sentiments extraneous to the work itself.” 


Manner of publication and social class 


Other considerations and arguments deserve to be analysed more 
closely, some of them having less to do with traditional literary 
analysis and appreciation than with the sociological and material 
aspects of book culture. In brief, the fact is that books are material 
objects as well as immaterial content, and what was weighed up 
in the trial was also the publishing industry and the accessibility 
of literature to readers of all social classes in affordable versions, 
courtesy of the paperback revolution. Sutherland quotes C. H. Rolph 
writing in the New Statesman on 12 November 1960, saying that 


“The Penguin Lady Chatterley was prosecuted, one supposes, be- 
cause the Law Officers, learning that it was to come out at 3s. 6d. 
instead of about 25s., read it again and decided that it must be 
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kept from the hoi polloi? It was a suspicion which was to recur 
frequently over the subsequent years and trials; the authorities 
could tolerate obscenity, erotica and even pornography—so long 
as it was not in paperback. ? 


Gardiner’s closing speech for the defence, which Rolph rightly 
describes as ‘unique in legal and literary history, held a thinly 
veiled, class-conscious reference to a question put by Griffith-Jones 
in his opening address:** 


I do not want to upset the Prosecution by suggesting that there 
are a certain number of people nowadays who as a matter of fact 
don't have servants. But of course that whole attitude is one which 
Penguin Books was formed to fight against ...—the attitude that 
it is all right to publish a special edition at five or ten guineas so 
that people who are less well off cannot read what other people 
read. Isn't everybody, whether earning £10 a week or £20 a week, 
equally interested in the society in which we live, in the problems 
of human relationships including sexual relationships? ... You 
see, there are students of literature in all walks of life, and the 
sale of 250 million books shows, does it not, that Mr Allen ... 
was right in thinking that there are. If it is right that this book 
should be read, it should be available to the man who is working 
in the factory or to the teacher who is working in the school.” 


Gardiner’s words spoke volumes about the myriad issues besides 
the purely literary—cultural, social, educational, economic—which 
converged in the momentous verdict of ‘not guilty’ on 2 November 
1960.*° 


Law, literature, and general education 


Of all the legal changes and trials charted in Sutherland's book, he 
concludes that the most enduring reflection is that ‘Parliament—and 
still more courts—are bad places in which to analyse and evaluate 
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literature.” I beg to differ. At no other time in legal history have law 
and literature so converged for their mutual benefit, and probably 
at no other time has a court room sounded more like a lecture hall 
in a literary academy, ringing with informed discussion and the 
rigorous application of the most fundamental principles for the 
analysis of literature, than during the LCL trial.” 

What was ultimately the significance of the Lady Chatterley trial, 
over and above the verdict? In the balance hung nothing less than 
the democratization and full accessibility of literature, for whose 
promotion the more progressive aspects of the New Criticism played 
a significant part, specifically as concerned the eminent learnability 
of the techniques of literary analysis.” The stakes were enormous. 
The verdict was a test of whether the twelve jurors, representative 
of an entire nation of readers, could read and understand literature 
in the manner of New Criticism, even if unaware of the nature of 
the method by which they proceeded. Their unanimous verdict 
demonstrated that they could. In giving a verdict of not guilty on 
2 November 1960, they allowed Lady Chatterley’s Lover and other 
novels of an equally challenging moral nature to be made known 
and available to all, read in private homes and academic institutions 
across the nation, so that its reading skills and cultural capital would 
in time be collectively expanded. 

The continued education of readers at all levels of the school 
system seems both individually and socially beneficial, but appar- 
ently to little avail on a larger, evolutionary scale, since morally 
hypersensitive readers continue to bypass ‘what is in the text’ and 
jump to interpretive conclusions. It happened in 1930, when, during 
a hearing in the US Senate, a senator lashed out at LCL as a most 
damnable book, plainly admitting that he had not read beyond its 
opening pages—and it happened again in 1989, when religious 
fanatics set the world alight over the publication of Salman Rushdie's 
The Satanic Verses. As the British journalist Nick Cohen comments 
in a recent book on censorship and freedom of speech, You Can't 
Read This Book (2012), “The vast majority of religious fanatics ... 
did not want to read the book in the round, or to read it at all. Most 
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would not have understood it if they had tried!” However, that is 
the opening chapter of a different story, and the subject for future 
research on censorship and forbidden books. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The sadist housewife 


Asta Lindgren and the Swedish business of 
pornographic literature in the late 1960s 


Klara Arnberg 


There was a commercial boom of pornographic magazines and films 
in Scandinavia in the late 1960s.! Parallel to this, however, there was 
a growing market for pornographic literature that is often forgotten 
in historical accounts. Unlike most Swedish books in this genre, 
the two volumes of Sadistiskt övergrepp (‘Sadist assault’) became 
the object of a prosecution for obscene content in the summer of 
1967. Since the author was anonymous (writing under the pseu- 
donym Asta Lindgren), the publisher was first held accountable 
for the books.* When he was about to be sentenced, however, the 
author—a 22-year-old woman—came forward, and she instead was 
convicted. This case study follows the criminal case of Sadistiskt 
övergrepp and the associated media debate, in which Asta Lind- 
gren was described as an ordinary housewife who secretly wrote 
sadist pornography in her spare time. The case is a prism through 
which the publication and the sale of forbidden literature, and of 
the censorial practices involved, is studied.’ 

Since pornographic publishing was partly underground in the 
period before deregulation in 1971, historical sources describing 
the publishing contexts of pornographic literature are scarce. The 
case of Sadistiskt övergrepp is different since the source material 
from the police investigations and trials provides an insight into 
how publishers and authors dealt with the legal restrictions, how 
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they defended their occupation, and how both authorities and 
market players negotiated the boundary between the accepted and 
the pornographic.* The way that the press and the legal authorities 
made sense of the fact that a woman had written a novel filled with 
sadism, also gives insights into how notions of pornography and 
sexual fantasy and needs were gendered. This spilt over into how 
the business of pornography—at the time often seen as the ugliest 
face of capitalism—was interpreted. 


Pornographic literature in Scandinavia 


Sadistiskt övergrepp connected to a longer discussion about sexual 
content in Scandinavian literature. When the Norwegian book 
Sangen om den rode rubin by Agnar Mykle (1957) was prosecuted 
and found illegal by the Norwegian courts, it spurred a discussion 
of the obscenity laws in Sweden too. The trial had broken the silent 
agreement that artistic works would be spared trial, and the way 
the Swedish legislation was designed—with regional freedom of 
the press juries that were intended to represent the common notion 
of decency—made it vulnerable to criticism. It was a lottery if the 
accused was considered ‘a whoremaster [horkarl] or a cultural 
personality, according to one of the largest newspapers.” 

Lena Lennerhed has argued that although criticism of the 
obscenity legislation was not new when it intensified as part of 
the sexual debate in the 1960s, the methods of critique were.” They 
included well-known people, or ‘cultural personalities, challeng- 
ing the obscenity legislation in their artistic production. When 
prominent film directors such as Ingmar Bergman and Vilgot 
Sjöman tested the boundaries with the likes of Tystnaden (1963) 
and 491 (1964), they also paved the way for increasingly explicit 
images in film in general.’ For printed pornography, the parallel 
was the erotic book series Kärlek (‘Love’), a pioneer in the market 
for explicit textual publications (both literature and magazines).* 
The series—which ultimately numbered fourteen anthologies of 
short stories authored by cultural figures and edited by the radical 
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author Bengt Anderberg—was widely spread and debated, but 
was not subject to prosecution.’ Although Anderberg’s objective 
was to advocate ‘good’ pornography as an alternative to what he 
considered rubbishy commercial publications, porn publishers 
took the inaction of the authorities as a green light for sexual 
explicitness in text.’° 

Starting in 1967, the Minister of Justice Herman Kling instigated 
a clampdown on porn. In addition to numerous foreign and Swedish 
magazine publishers, Asta Lindgren was among those charged. 
This ‘porn raid’ was seen as paradoxical given the failure of the 
authorities to act over the Kärlek series, and because a governmen- 
tal committee had been appointed specifically to investigate the 
possibilities of abolishing the obscenity clause. Kling was asked 
about this in a TV interview. When the reporter asked if he had 
changed his mind about not prosecuting ‘simple sexuality, Kling 
replied that the magazines had become more brutal (forrdande) 
and ‘the two seized books, they are pure sadism. This was taken 
to justify proceeding with legal action in anticipation of any legal 
amendments." With the subsequent legalization of pornography 
in 1971, Sweden became the second country in the world to do so 
(after Denmark 1967 for text and 1969 for pictures).” 

Sadistiskt övergrepp was clearly part of an upsurge in Swedish 
porn literature, but the nature and the scale of the market has yet 
to be studied. A handful of accounts, however, give a hint. The 
government freedom of the press committee wrote in their report 
in 1969 that this type of literature was a huge success in 1965 
when Kärlek was published (the first two volumes had print runs 
of 160,000 each), but that the genre had diminished since.” Berl 
Kutchinsky, who studied the Danish market for the US Presidential 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornography, detected a wave of 
pornographic literature between 1963 and 1968, with a peak of 1.4 
million copies produced in 1967 (the year of deregulation), and 
found the same pattern for picture magazines, with an upturn in 
sales that started five years before the repeal of the criminal law 
and dwindled the year after. He thus concluded that the repeal of 
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the two bans were consequences of the waves rather than their 
cause." This suggests that the legislative bodies reacted to the 
market rather than vice versa. 


Pornography as a forbidden genre 


The definition of pornography cannot be detached from its illegal- 
ity, as Walter Kendrick has argued. Pornography is therefore per 
definition a condemned and inhibited sexual manifestation—in 
Kendrick’s words, ‘pornography names an argument, not a thing.” 
In the case studied here, different societal institutions such as the 
legal system and the press, along with the actual business actors, 
negotiated the limits of decency, and thus the possibilities of por- 
nography as a business. In order to understand this negotiation, 
Gayle Rubins seminal text “Thinking sex’ is used as an analytical 
tool. Rubin argues that modern Western societies inherit a hier- 
archical system of sexual values. In what she terms the ‘charmed 
circle, the sexuality that is privileged by society can be found. This 
sexuality is seen as good, normal, natural, and blessed and consists 
of sexual expressions that are heterosexual, married, monogamous, 
procreative, free, coupled, in a relationship, same generation, bodies 
only, vanilla, at home, and with no pornography. Outside of the 
charmed circle, Rubin draws ‘the outer limits’ where condemned 
sexual expressions or acts can be found. These are seen as bad, 
abnormal, and damned and consist of homosexual, in sin, pro- 
miscuous, non-procreative, for money, alone or in groups, causal, 
cross-generational, with manufactured objects, sadomasochistic, 
in the park, and with pornography. Rubin argues that there is an 
enduring struggle to draw the line between good and bad sex 
in order to maintain sexual order. One of these struggles is the 
prohibition of sexual commerce in various forms. The criminality 
of sex-oriented business, Rubin argues, has made it marginal and 
underdeveloped, and forced it to operate using legal loopholes.'* 

In 1967, pornography was about to be decriminalized in Swe- 
den. Pornographic publishing was still illegal and relied on legal 
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loopholes, but it was seen as anything but marginal and under- 
developed. However, compared to the international porn industry 
latterly, it was limited to small, partly underground enterprises.” 
Before considering law and business in relation to sexual values, 
however, I will turn to the content of the novels. 


Reading Sadistiskt övergrepp 


The Sadistiskt övergrepp books are paperback editions, each 92 pages 
long.'* From a reading of the books, it is apparent that the division 
of the text into two volumes has nothing to do with the narrative; 
rather, the ending of the first book comes abruptly, and the second 
book starts without any preamble or introduction of the main char- 
acters. The reasons for this may have been practical, for example 
being able to send them in the post without attracting the attention 
of customs staff or the like, but could also have been commercial, as 
two volumes could command a higher price. From contemporary 
adverts for other books in the same genre, it is plain that the division 
of pornographic novels into two parts was customary. 

The front covers of Sadistiskt övergrepp are quite simple, with 
stripes and the titles in block letters. The back blurb (identical for 
both volumes) promises a ‘horrible document of some people's 
ability to transform their most hideous thoughts into reality’ It is 
said to be based on reality, but written in such a way that individuals 
would not be recognizable. The story, which spans both books, is 
said to be based on how young girls—‘not yet even 15’—are forced 
to accept sexual and sadistic assaults ‘no normal human could ever 
imagine possible.” The back cover and the use of a first-person 
narrative by a female pseudonym invoke a feeling of authenticity 
and confession—thus revealing the ‘truth of female sexual vulner- 
ability—that has a long tradition in pornography.” 

Sadistiskt övergrepp is a first-person narrative about a teenage girl 
called Britt who lives in a Stockholm suburb with her mother. It starts 
with a violent rape scene where the protagonist and six of her friends 
(12-13 years old) are the victims of violent physical experiments 
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by a gang of boys. The scene involves objects like tweezers, sticks, 
bottles, and electric tools, and tissues are used to silence the girls. 
The section is narrated in an explicit mode from the frightened Britts 
perspective. After the rape, the reader follows Britt down a slippery 
slope in the Rubinian sense. She is raped by her stepfather, she has 
sex with one of her girl friends, with whom she ends up at a home 
orgy and is lured into an underground brothel run by a middle-aged 
couple. There, the girls are terrified and tortured in sadistic experi- 
ments. Eventually, the brothel owners are arrested and the girls are 
transferred to a hospital. With a kiss from her doctor, Britt claims 
to have been cured from her fear of men that she developed from 
her experiences. Britt returns to her mother and the stepfather (now 
forgiven for the rape). In the final pages, the doctor picks Britt up 
by car (so that she would not have to take the metro and bus into 
town). After the concluding sex scene—including kissing, mutual 
orgasms, and penetration—the doctor announces, ‘From now on you 
are an ordinary girl, Britt; you no longer have to be afraid of men.”! 

With the gang rape, Britt is forced to the outer limits of Gayle 
Rubin's circle, into sadomasochism, homosexuality, sex for mon- 
ey, and with objects. When she is saved and cured by the doctor, 
she enters the charmed circle of good, normal, natural sexuality. 
Although the sex is neither sanctioned by marriage, nor procreative, 
or same generation, the narrative makes her prospects of having 
those sexual relations later in life seem plausible. Thus, the bad, 
sinful outer limits of the circle are described in detail in the novels, 
but are carefully dismissed as pathological in the happy ending. 
However, the lesbian sex scenes do not follow the script of being 
only a ‘warm-up for heterosexual intercourse.” Apart from the final 
scene, these are the only instances when Britt experiences pleasure 
without fear. After the tender sex scene with her girlfriend, Britt 
exclaims: ‘Imagine if all men could be this wonderful, but I guess 
that’s too much to ask?” However, in the full story everything leads 
up to the salvation of heterosexual intercourse. By using prostitution 
as a theme, Sadistiskt övergrepp is also pornographic in the literal 
sense of the word—it is a text about prostitution.” 
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In the narrative, the hierarchies of sex are coupled with hier- 
archies of social class. Britt and her friend are emblematic of the 
perceived contemporary problems of young suburbanites, having 
divorced parents, consuming alcohol at a young age, and being the 
victims of sexual violence. The middle-class people they meet use 
Britt and her friend's lack of power relative to their class, gender, 
and age. Just as in sexploitation films and romance literature of 
the same period, the good middle-class knight personified by the 
doctor saves Britt from her desperate situation. He finally guides 
her into the ‘right’ heterosexual desire. 


Circumventing censorship: The importance of timing 


The pornography laws in 1967 were divided into two: one came 
under general film censorship, the other was an Article in the 
Freedom of the Press Act with a related section in the Criminal 
Code. Unlike film censorship, the Swedish freedom of the press 
legislation stipulated that one copy of everything published had 
to be sent to a regional freedom of the press representative at the 
time of publication (not in advance). This representative would 
then report any obscene material to the Minister of Justice. The 
minister, in turn, would pass it to the Chancellor of Justice to take 
legal action. In such cases, a seizure order was issued until the 
final verdict (thus halting the sale). There were three court cases 
concerning Sadistiskt övergrepp: one about the Swedish edition, 
one about the practicalities of printing and inspection copies, and 
one about the German edition of the book.” 

According to the police reports, the publisher Alf V paid 2,000 
kronor (equaling a little more than five weeks’ salary for female 
workers as a comparison) for Asta Lindgren’s manuscripts in the 
winter of 1966-7 on condition of not revealing her true identity.” 
The books were published on 25 April 1967. That day, the publishing 
house, Vanerforlaget, sent 2,500 of its 8,420 copies to a wholesaler 
in Stockholm for further distribution; the rest—apart from the later 
confiscated 3,855 copies—were sent to wholesalers, tobacconists, 
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and bookshops across the country, and some were sold by mail 
order. This meant that over half the copies had been sold before 
the seizure order on 13 July.” Intentional or not, the timing of the 
submission of the inspection copy was important for sales.” 

When Alf V was informed of the official decision that he would 
be responsible in the absence of the author, he met Asta Lindgren 
and asked her to come forward. They both stressed that he had not 
forced her to do so, but she was paid 500 kronor and an additional 
100 kronor as a fee from Alf V. She considered it unjust to make 
someone else suffer for something she had written, she explained 
to the court. If she were acquitted, Alf V had promised her 1 krona 
extra per book sold, and he covered her travel costs.” 

The freedom of the press jury found Asta Lindgren guilty on all 
charges, since the content of the books was found to be ‘exceptionally 
sadistic and brutal’ She was sentenced to a month in prison.” In 
the parallel case, the printer and the publisher were fined for failing 
to submit an inspection copy on time and for printing misleading 
information about the year of printing, as the first volume had 
1966 instead of 1967, and the second gave no date.*! (Both these 
omissions were commonly used strategies to ensure publications 
survived long enough to sell.”) Asta Lindgren and her lawyer said 
they were shocked by the verdict. All comparable cases had ended 
in fines. They immediately said they would appeal, even if only to 
change the sentence. Asta Lindgren had prepared to be fined, and 
had obtained financial compensation from the publisher to cover 
it. In the press, it was also explicitly suggested that one reason why 
Lindgren had come forward was a financial calculation of who would 
get the lowest fines (in a system based on incomes, dagsböter): ‘the 
housewife or the successful porn publisher. 

The prosecutor defended Lindgren’s imprisonment: “The books 
are filled with acts of torture against young girls. Women are treated 
like dimwits and most of the content is written in an abnormal 
way. In the Court of Appeal, Svea hovrätt, however, Asta Lind- 
grens penalty was reduced to fines only.” Neither Lindgren nor 
the Chancellor of Justice appealed to the Supreme Court. 
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Only the following year, in 1968, there was a new freedom of 
the press case, this time concerning the German edition of the first 
book, Sadistische Übergriffe Teil 1. The dramatic turns were similar 
to the previous case, with a prosecution decision to pursue the 
publisher in the absence of the author, and then a letter in which 
Asta Lindgren agreed to take responsibility for the work. Despite 
this, however, the police investigation concluded that the German 
edition had been published without the author's permission, and 
hence she could not be held accountable for its content. The pros- 
ecution case was rejected in the autumn of 1970. 

Even if pornography publishing mainly consisted of small 
enterprises, the production and sale of the German edition showed 
that international distribution networks were operating as early as 
the 1960s. In the spring of 1967, Alf V signed an agreement with 
the Danish firm Rodox Trading for a German translation, and 
once printed in late June 1967 all 6,000 copies were dispatched 
to Copenhagen. The order to seize the books did not come until 
14 October 1968, by when the police could find only a single 


copy. 


Advertising pornography 


Pornography in the 1960s was not only censored and circumscribed 
in a legal sense. It was also precluded from general business agree- 
ments. Most notably, items that were considered pornographic 
were denied access to ordinary distribution channels, and, for 
porn magazines, found it difficult to attract advertisers outside 
sexual commerce.” Later, when the anti-pornography movement 
grew stronger in the 1970s and 1980s, ordinary daily and evening 
papers started to refuse adverts from the porn trade; in the late 
1960s, however, especially the sports pages of evening newspapers 
were filled with adverts for sex clubs, porn retailers, and various 
pornographic publications.** In this way, some of the ordinary 
market actors were in fact sanctioning the porn trade. 

A newspaper search reveals that Sadistiskt övergrepp was first 
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Figure 3.1 Sadistiskt övergrepp, advertised in Afton- 
bladet, 23 April 1967, 25. 


advertised on 23 April—two days before it was published (Fig. 

1). It was third in a ‘top list with top news’ from a Stockholm 
sex shop. The advert was printed as a product list that could also 
be used to order from the wholesaler Svenska Litteraturcentralen 
(Swedish Literature Central) for home delivery. Annonsbokhandeln 
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Figure 3.2 Advertisement for Sadistiskt övergrepp, Aftonbladet, 13 May 
1967, 24. 


(Advertisement Bookshop) in Vanersborg also advertised the books, 
and while it was only probably connected to Alf V’s business, Svenska 
Litteraturcentralen definitely was: Vanerforlaget and Svenska Littera- 
turcentralen had a joint stock company together under the name 
Litteraturforlagen AB (Literature Publishers Ltd) until late 1967.” 

Adverts for the books were published every week until 2 July and 
included a mail-order firm in Norrköping, Europa Press Agentur 
(European Press Agency) in Gothenburg (with nearby shops) and 
the Frigga bookshop in Gothenburg. With time, adverts tended to 
appear on Sundays. It is important to note, however, that most of 
the adverts promoted several books and magazines, not Sadistiskt 
övergrepp alone. In an advert published several times in the second 
half of May, Sadistiskt övergrepp was advertised alongside only two 
other books (Fig. 3.2). In this advert, the content of the books was 
described in a little more detail than otherwise: “Teenage girls are 
exploited with extortion to satisfy the sadistic addiction of a group 
of unscrupulous men and women. The other two books advertised 
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were also divided into two parts, costing 10 kronor each. Littera- 
turcentralen also offered a free striptease magazine when ordering 
two books.” Several books were advertised in direct relation to the 
legislation: New, buy before seizure’ or ‘Seized in Norway, now in 
Swedish.“ In this way, the (possible or actual) seizures were used 
as sign of pornographic value in the Kendrickian sense, and thus a 
useful selling point. The advertising of Sadistiskt övergrepp ended 
with their seizure in July, but likewise became an argument when 
selling other books with similar content. One advert from Annons- 
bokhandeln read ‘Sex-seizure’ and the reader was told to grab the 
opportunity to order books in the same series: Ond lusta parts 1 
and 2 and Sex-myglaren parts 1 and 2 (Fig. 3.3). When Lindgren 
was first convicted, the Frigga bookshop placed a similar advert, 
announcing that ‘IMPRISONMENT is the sentence given to the 23-year- 
old authoress of Sadistiskt övergrepp. Today, we can offer a short 
story written by the same girl. Sex 0019-20, now only 6 kronor.” 
Here, the court case was explicitly used to sell the publications. A 
prison sentence became the hallmark of pornographic authorship. 
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Social realism or literary fantasy? 


The negotiations of the limits of decency were vivid in both the 
court and in the press. These negotiations clearly related to the 
perceived erosion of these limits. When Kling passed the case to 
the prosecution service, Alf V was quoted in the press accusing 
the authorities of basing their decisions on a nineteenth-century 
world view. New liberal opinions of pornographic literature had 
guided his decision to publish, and the news that he now risked up 
to six months’ imprisonment was ‘a bolt from the blue; as he put 
it, especially since Kling had previously indicated that the publica- 
tion of pornographic books would not be regulated by ‘outmoded 
articles’ in the law.” 

Another way of defending the books was to compare them to 
other publications on the market. Alf V did not consider the content 
obscene compared to previous legal decisions, especially in relation 
to cheap crime novels sold in ordinary kiosks (Pressbyran) ‘with 
murder, knife fights, rape and other fictional crudity on every other 
page. Against this, Alf V stressed the social realism and authenticity 
(based on the true experiences of the author) of Sadistiskt övergrepp: 
‘Are we no longer allowed to publish depictions of life itself?’ Alf V 
protested.“ According to him, the books highlighted the suffering 
of young people—children even—without the knowledge of their 
parents or the authorities. Therefore, he thought the contents should 
be interpreted as a warning. In this way, Alf V continued to market 
the books in a way that corresponded to both the back blurbs and 
the adverts, which offered the supposed truth about the sexuality of 
socially depraved young girls. Asta Lindgren did not take the same 
authenticity track as Alf V, though. Both in court and the press, 
she underlined that the stories were pure fantasy and nothing she 
had experienced herself. However, she claimed to have read a good 
deal of similar literature. 

The defence used comparisons to other publications on the market 
in order to prove that the seizure of Sadistiskt övergrepp was inequi- 
table. In a letter to the Department of Justice, Alf V’s lawyer asked 
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whether the 1966 Swedish translation of Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
pornographic novel Les onze mille verges (1907) had been approved 
by the authorities. The deputy director of the department responded 
that they could not read everything in detail, and that a book on 
the market that had not been subject to prosecution should not be 
thought ‘approved. Also, they had to consider the risk of bringing 
further publicity to the publication by their actions.” This indicates 
that the legal border between acceptable and pornographic was 
blurred, and that the authorities were tactical rather than consistent 
in their approach to the growing market for pornographic publica- 
tions. They were well aware that a prosecution would lead to media 
attention, and in that way also to increased demand. Alf V did not 
hesitate to mock the authorities in the media for the failure of their 
tactics—'It is clear that this is the way to make a book known. But 
I guess that was not what the Minister of Justice intended —and 
claimed not to understand why legal action took so long; almost 
the whole edition had sold out by the time it was seized.” 

In court, Asta Lindgren’s lawyer invoked what he termed com- 
parable literature, and read passages not only from Apollinaire, but 
also Nine Christine Jonsson (who had written pieces in the Kärlek 
series), Johnny Bode-Delgada (author of several erotic novels and 
often described as an enfant terrible of Swedish culture), and Lars 
Gorling (whose novel 491 was the basis for a film of the same 
name that was banned for its sexual and brutal content, and later 
released, cut, in 1964).*” The defence placed Lindgrens texts in a 
literary canon on the verges of respectability, but perhaps more 
importantly among known and more accepted authors. 


Poor housewife, successful porn publisher 


Asta Lindgren was 22 and working as a secretary when Sadistiskt 
övergrepp was published. She lived in the small city of Helsingborg, 
but just like her protagonist Britt she had been brought up by 
her single mother in a Stockholm suburb. Given this, Lindgren’s 
characterization in the mass media was paradoxical. Instead of 
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retailing the authenticity narrative put forward by Alf V, Lindgren 
was instead repeatedly described as a housewife and a woman of a 
certain age (tant). One newspaper even had her age as 42. Asta was 
a popular girl's name in the 1910s and 1920s, and thus associated 
with middle-aged women in the 1960s.** Her pseudonyms intend- 
ed or unintended resemblance to the beloved writer of children’s 
books, Astrid Lindgren (born in 1907), might also have spawned 
associations to a more middle-aged, warm, maternal femininity. Asta 
Lindgren was portrayed as having a dual nature, telling fairytales 
to children and writing tender love stories by day and authoring 
sadistic pornography by night. She was living with her husband 
in a ‘neat two-room flat, and their normality and respectability in 
terms of sexual hierarchies were further emphasized by Lindgren’s 
statement that ‘My husband and I have a normal sexual life. Neither 
of us is a sadist or a masochist. I am not a lesbian and my husband 
is not a homosexual.” 

Lindgren claimed it all started when she began reading the 
literature her husband was interested in, at first with aversion, but 
then with increasing fascination. She found porn literature to be 
dull and featureless, but also expensive. In order to save money, she 
therefore started to write porn novels for her husband. In several 
instances, she stressed not to get any sexual satisfaction from writing 
the stories—vulgar sexual expressions disgusted her, and writing 
them down left her indifferent. Her only source of inspiration was 
her own lively imagination, guided by her husband's wishes. She 
claimed she only decided to sell the manuscript because of their 
financial situation.” With the help of sensation-seeking journalism, 
Lindgren thus framed herself as an innocent in a wider moral sense. 
She wrote the books from inside matrimony, in order to fulfil her 
husband’s—not her own—sexual needs. The decision both to write 
and to publish the books also stemmed from financial need rather 
than greed, adding to the image of innocence. 

Alf V was presented as Lindgren’s opposite both in court and in 
the press. If she was framed as unknowing and harmless, he was 
the calculating businessman in a shady trade. Alf V was 40 years 
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old in the spring of 1967, and married with two small children. 
He had worked with book publishing since the 1950s and had 
run Vanerforlaget since 1963. Even if Alf V is not one of the best- 
known Swedish pornographers, he was certainly one of the main 
underground porn dealers at the time. By studying the court cases 
from the ‘porn raid; it becomes clear that Alf V acted as a whole- 
saler and distributor of pornographic publications.*' He was also 
open about his business in public, although from the various court 
cases it seems he often chose to have others act on his behalf. In 
several cases, the police investigation suggested that the defendants 
were in fact frontmen, and many had been in financial difficulties 
when they agreed to publish or distribute pornographic books or 
magazines on Alf V’s behalf.* 

Alf V was described as a crafty ifastute businessman in the press. 
It was said he did not have the look of a porn baron, but rather 
a civil servant or a teacher. One newspaper talked of the risks of 
his business as a pornography wholesaler, with his stock always 
liable to seizure, which could lose him up to 100,000 kronor a 
year. Pornography was expensive, he said, not because of greedy 
businessmen but because distribution costs were so high: ordinary 
distribution channels were closed to the porn trade, so they had to 
build their own to manage the 5 million books and magazines said 
to be sold every year in the Swedish porn market. There was no 
shortage of writers—even well-known authors were writing under 
pseudonyms—and some titles were translations.” 

In the preliminary investigations for the trial of the German 
edition, the relationship between the publisher and the author 
were dealt with in detail. Lindgren said that Alf V had approached 
her at the main hearing in the Court of Appeal (for the Swedish 
edition of the book) and wanted her to sign an agreement where 
she would come forward as the author of the German edition too. 
By then the translation was complete and the books sent abroad. 
She refused to sign, but then Alf V and his wife visited Lindgren 
and her husband unannounced in February 1969. Alf V tried to 
convince her that the court would most certainly withdraw the case, 
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and that both his lawyer and two prosecutors had confirmed that 
there was a loophole in the law that they could use. He offered her 
1,000 kronor for coming forward a second time, and 400 kronor for 
her court fines for the Swedish version. He said she could get the 
money immediately if only she signed. Lindgren was unwilling to do 
so before speaking to her lawyer, but Alf V advised her not to ring 
him since he would certainly consider the offer a bribe. According 
to Lindgren, her own husband had then said: “Well, that's exactly 
what it is, whereupon Alf V’s wife became angry. The Lindgrens 
were presented as vulnerable by their defence—she had just come 
home after abdominal surgery and her husband was on sick leave 
due to mental illness—and in financial strains again, with only two 
cigarettes left, unpaid bills including the rent, and barely enough 
food for the day. These circumstances made Lindgren agree to sign. 
She was immediately given cash and a cheque, Alf V gave them 
cigarettes, and then he took them out to lunch. In Alf V’s version, 
however, he did not have the impression that the Lindgrens were 
cash-strapped, and his payment to Lindgren was an advance for 
another manuscript. 

In January 1968 Asta Lindgren was interviewed in a magazine 
called Personligt (‘Personal’) where for the first time she revealed her 
real name and photograph. The trial was described as a ‘witch-hunt’ 
and the Personligt front cover announced its exclusive interview with 
her. The magazine was published by Thord Akerlund, another of 
Vänersborgs pornography associates with close connections to Alf 
V. The interview carried adverts for Annonsbokhandeln and for one 
new book in particular—Sex i Linkoping—with the customary slogan 
of Buy now—Buy soon—Buy before it’s seized? It was Åkerlund who 
interviewed Lindgren, under the headline ‘Beautiful but frightened. 
It begins by using her looks to argue for the absurdity of sentencing 
her to jail. ‘Does she look like a devastator of youth and morality? 
Does she look like a witch?’ No, the article continued, but she had 
nevertheless fallen victim to a witch-hunt, sentenced under the same 
old laws that were used to burn women at the stake. 

The naming and picturing of the real Asta Lindgren can be seen 
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as a new claim to authenticity. She repeated the story of her husband 
and asserted that neither of them was a pervert. However, unlike 
on other occasions, she ‘admitted’ to sexual arousal in the writing 
process: ‘Of course I get—just like other normal people—exceptional 
feelings of lust when I read pornography: She described the trial 
as a ‘murder of free speech; thus enabling the Swedish democracy 
to prove its strength to its constituencies. In order to keep morally 
conservative and religious voters on side in the upcoming election, 
the Social Democrats were forced to publicly move against the porn 
trade, according to Lindgren. "How about the small minority who 
enjoys reading pornography? Do they not have the right to vote?’ 
She claimed to have been immolated, and the trial had been a pure 
miscarriage of justice, a ‘murder of democracy; she stated (the 
latter printed in capital letters). “There is not a single photograph 
or drawing in the books I have written. Only free words, generated 
from pure spontaneity and genuine fantasy.” 

People who bought and read her books knew very well what 
to expect, she continued, as the titles described the contents. She 
repeated many of the often-used arguments at the time for more 
liberal legislation, stating that there was no evidence of a correlation 
between violent crime and pornography consumption. The welfare 
state saw no problem in selling alcohol (the state has long had the 
monopoly) although clear correlations could be proven between 
violent crime and alcohol. And that she was a front for someone 
else was pure defamation, she stated in the interview. She claimed 
to have received no financial compensation for coming forward 
as the true author.” 


Concluding discussion 


The Asta Lindgren case highlights how censoring practices can be 
studied in relation to and as market regulation. The emerging mass 
market of pornographic publishing put the censorship legislation 
to the test. The same type of content could be judged differently by 
different regional freedom of the press juries, and almost all other 
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books reached the market without legal review. More importantly, 
then, the state and its juridical system were not the only censoring 
actors in a market system: so were publishers (rejecting or accepting 
different types of texts for publication), advertisers (channeling 
resources to some publications but eschewing others), distributors 
(choosing to deliver some publications but not others) and retail- 
ers (in their choice of stock). In this way, the market actors set up 
(articulate or inarticulate) censorship practices that circumscribed 
the publishing market. In order to fully understand how sexual 
hierarchies have informed the publication of pornography and vice 
versa, the whole chain of production has to be studied. 

It is clear that Lindgren’s publications fell into the unacceptable 
section of the market in several ways. Her books were sold mainly 
by porn retailers; they were distributed by networks of porn trad- 
ers; they were only advertised alongside other porn publications. 
Her books thus belonged to a section of the market deprecated 
by mainstream commercial actors. One part of the pornography 
production chain, however, had access to ordinary commercial 
channels: pornography publishers used evening newspapers to 
advertise their publications. This access, however, would eventually 
come to an end. 

The case also highlights that the hierarchy of sexual value and 
the negotiations about the limits of decency were informed by 
notions of gender and social class. Lindgren’s situation as a wife 
was important for how she was depicted both in the press and in 
court. Even if her writings were seen as extremely brutal, on the 
outer limits of Rubin’s circle, Lindgren as a person was portrayed 
as a harmless innocent. Apparently, it was hard to imagine anyone 
less likely to be imprisoned for a sex-related crime. Alf V, on the 
contrary, was an obvious candidate. He appeared as an unscrupulous 
porn publisher, exploiting vulnerable people for his own ends, and 
happy to use bribes to get his way. There was also a class aspect to 
this. Lindgren was not one of the well-known authors often said 
to work under pseudonyms to get an extra income, and Alf V was 
not a high-profile cultural personality who sometimes chose to test 
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the limits of the legislation. This lack of cultural credibility worked 
differently for the two, however, for while she ostensibly wrote for 
pure survival (making her vulnerable), he acted out of self-interest 
(making him unscrupulous). Neither was framed as having artistic 
ambitions. Their motives were purely financial. And, tellingly, nei- 
ther found their defenders in the public debate in the way Vilgot 
Sjöman did over his film 491, or indeed the authors of Kärlek. 

For a few years, both Alf V and Lindgren seem to have stayed in the 
business. She wrote at least two more books for Vanerforlaget under 
anew pseudonym (Solveig Källgren). Alf V seems to have moved on 
to other businesses in the 1970s. According to Swedish tax records, 
Alf V died in 1980, while Lindgren moved to Denmark in 1976. 

My ambition with this text has not been to uncover the ‘truth’ 
about Asta Lindgren in the sense of her previous sexual experiences 
or reasons for writing (or even if she was financially exploited by Alf 
V). Instead, I illustrate how the ‘truth’ of female sexuality was used 
as a selling argument to retail books, both in paid adverts and in 
the discussion about the books in the press. A historical perspective 
on Rubin's circle also makes it clear that the nature of sanctioned 
sexual practices has shifted over time and place. While the detailed 
descriptions of what are still condemned practices—sexual violence 
and the torture of children—had led the authorities to draw the 
line in 1967, other sexual expressions that upset the audience then 
have now entered into the charmed circle. 

The very banning of the books, and the setting up of a limit on 
decency (or in Lindgren’s words, murdering free speech) made the 
books pornographic in a Kendrickian sense. Official regulations and 
the actions of the authorities thus stipulated not only the limits of 
what the pornography publishing industry could become, offering 
specific loopholes they exploited to the full, but also defined the 
industry as such. However, the industry did not disappear with 
deregulation, rather the opposite. Retailers, distributors, and the 
mass media all continued to use pornography as an argument for 
censorship practices, and thus for redefinition. 
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CHAPTER 4 


So bad it should be banned 


Judging the aesthetic of comics 


Linnéa Lindsköld 


In 1989, Horst Schröder (b. 1943), the publisher of the Swedish 
adult comic magazine Pox, was reported under the Freedom of the 
Press Act for the unlawful depiction of sexual violence.' The comic 
magazine introduced experimental and avant-garde adult comics 
from Europe and North America to a Swedish audience. During 
the trial in January 1990, the prosecutor argued that ‘artistic argu- 
ments’ were used to legitimate the publication of pictures of sexual 
violence. During an account of the comics in question, he posed 
the question: ‘Ts this really art?” Further, he stated that only work 
of low aesthetic quality should be prosecuted.’ The trial thus came 
to focus on the question of aesthetic quality—were the comics of 
sufficient artistic value to justify their publication? 

The Pox trial makes visible a period in the politics of reading in 
Sweden when reading printed literature, from an institutional per- 
spective, could still be perceived as bad, or even dangerous. Froma 
contemporary standpoint, it is fair to say that printed matter today 
no longer constitutes the primary battleground for the discussion 
about the limits of decency. Stand-up comedy, computer games, 
and even jokes on Twitter are recent examples of media that have 
undergone different kinds of protests and/or prosecution.’ The 
trial of Pox and the accompanying debate took place against a 
backdrop ofa decade that saw an increasing interest in comics with 
a postmodern aesthetic that pushed the limits of decency, as well 
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as an increasingly heated debate about violence—sexual violence 
in particular—in the new media. An analysis of the Pox trial can 
help historicize current debates about obscene cultural expressions, 
examining how fiction has been perceived to affect its readers by 
focusing on the ‘sociohistorical specificity’ of the trial.” 

Pox’s first issue of 1989 (see fig. 4.1) was reported by a member 
of the People’s Organization against Pornography.‘ The Chancellor 
of Justice (Justitiekanslern, JK), Hans Stark, decided to prosecute 
Pox on six counts of illegal depiction of violence, specifically sexual 
violence and sexual coercion, due to a new Article in the Freedom 
of the Press Act.” Article 13 had been introduced that same year 
to combat violent videos and photographs." The Article outlawed 
sexual violence or coercion in pictures with the intention to dis- 
tribute them, with the exception of justifiable circumstances. Since 
then, this Article has only been tested in court in relation to drawn 
pictures in very few cases. The cases that led to convictions in the 
1990s were mainly videos and pictures depicting child pornography 
and sexual sadism. It is the combination of sex and violence that falls 
under the law, and the aim and circumstances of a publication are 
identified as the most important aspects of the legal judgement. Two 
cases concerning pictures where JK chose not to bring a prosecution 
provide some indication as to how the law was implemented. In 1989 
a photograph by the artist Man Ray was indicted, the publication 
was assessed as serious, and it was conceded that the picture could 
be deemed to possess artistic value. In a statement, JK specified that 
artistic considerations can be a reason for publishing a picture that 
depicts sexual violence; other extenuating circumstances are a serious 
intent, and a primary aim not to awaken the viewer's sexual desire. 
In another case two years later, stills in a pornographic magazine 
were not considered unlawful, since the depicted violence was not 
illustrated in a sexualized manner.’ 

In this study I analyse the trial against Pox by focusing on con- 
ceptualizations of the aesthetic in the politics of reading. The politics 
of reading as a theoretical framework refers to the power structures 
that encompass the practice of reading, including the production, 
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distribution, and mediation ofreading materials. Literature policy, 
for example, is included in the politics of reading, but the who, what, 
where, when, how, and why of reading are much larger than specific 
policy areas." The politics of reading—how readers and literature are 
governed in a society—will always be a result of different discursive 
structures that regulate what is rational or not in a given time or 
place. Different conceptualizations of the aesthetic—meaning 
artistic value and what a work of art is or should be—are central 
to this overarching framework. The comic format is understood as 
a medium in its own right, depicting a narrative, but also closely 
connected to literature in general—one in fact reads comics. 

The methodology used for the analysis is Michel Foucault’s 
notion of problematizations, addressing how it becomes possible 
to think about phenomena as ‘problems’ that need solutions, in 
this case policy solutions. For example, if the reading of certain 
materials is perceived as dangerous, then certain policy solutions 
such as censorship or distribution control become possible. In the 
analysis of written testimonies and the public debate about the case, 
I have identified the main ‘problems’ with reading Pox. Further to 
the analysis, these problems are articulated using discourses that 
build on certain scientific and/or practical knowledges.’? Subject 
positions of various kinds are available in the problematizations, 
such as ‘reader of comics: It is also important to acknowledge 
other ways to think about the problem, challenging the dominant 
problematization."* 


Comics and Swedish literature policy 


Only rarely have works of art been explicitly named as harmful 
from a judicial standpoint in Sweden after the Second World War. 
Freedom of expression is strong, and politicians ideally aim to be 
at arm’s length distance from publicly funded culture, meaning 
that they and civil servants should not have any say in what kind 
of culture or what artists should be supported." Literature policy 
actions since the middle of the 1970s have been part of welfare 
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policy, focusing on the promotion and distribution of a qualitative 
literature production with taxpayers’ support, including comics. The 
goals of Swedish literature policy have been to provide alternatives 
to commercial book publishing and to facilitate access to qualitative 
reading materials. In this discourse, there is an assumption that 
people will prefer qualitative literature if it is made available.” 
Qualitative culture is connected to moral and social elevation, thus 
making it possible for culture that does not adhere to this standard 
to be perceived as harmful. 

Policy actions in Sweden's literary field have mostly sought to 
support what is deemed as qualitative, instead of forbidding or 
sanctioning what is considered bad.” One example of this approach 
is the comic magazine debate that preceded Pox by over thirty years. 
In the 1950s, the magazine market of comics imported from the US 
worried those who viewed the medium as the worst of capitalist 
cultures, a threat to democracy, and a cause of youth delinquency. 
Comics in this debate were seen as low culture, as harbingers of 
harmful stereotypes and sexualized violence, but no legal action 
was taken. The debate itself of course was also imported from the 
US, where it had resulted in the infamous Comics Code Authority 
(CCA), self-regulating the content of comics in detail." The Swedish, 
liberal line of reasoning was still active in the early 1980s, where 
the commercial (predominantly US) magazines were identified as a 
great threat to children and young people. Suggested solutions were 
to support Swedish comics publishing and improve the national dis- 
tribution system to ensure greater diversity, stimulating qualitative 
comic production.” Thus it was unusual to explicitly regulate read- 
ing material, except for pornography, at the time of the Pox trial.” 


Horst Schröder and Pox 


The publisher Horst Schréder was behind the introduction to 
Sweden of international comics for adults in the shape of several 
comic magazines and the publishing company Epix forlag. The 
company’s two best-known periodicals, Epix (1984-1992) and 
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the edgier Pox (1984-1993), consisted mostly of international 
avant-garde and experimental comics, mixed with a number of 
Swedish contributions.” Even the Swedish term for adult comics, 
‘serier för vuxna, is attributed to Schröder.” It was no coincidence 
that these periodicals saw the light of day in the 1980s. In this 
decade the comic medium went through an artistic development 
in Sweden as elsewhere, and its cultural status increased. Adult 
comics ranged from conventional superhero comics, science fiction, 
documentary, and autobiographical works to avant-garde comics 
with an experimental approach to the medium.” Public or political 
opinion against cultural expressions or new media has traditionally 
originated in a hierarchy between bourgeois culture and popular 
or mass culture. Protest against comics positions the medium as 
popular and commercial mass culture. Pox can be seen as an example 
of the conjunction of postmodernism and consumer or popular 
culture.” While the comics had none of the commercial appeal of 
the popular superhero genre, they were still criticized in line with 
the general disapproval at a general eroding of values and ethics. 
They also shared typical traits of the postmodern aesthetic such 
as playfulness, with the use of parody, pastiche, and irony, and the 
convergence of high and popular or mass culture.” 

Schröder had a personal presence in his magazines: he wrote 
introductions with reflections on the content of the comics, as 
well as comments on current events in Sweden, the world, and his 
private life. During the Pox trial and its aftermath, he naturally 
devoted a great deal of editorial space to his own opinions. Usually, 
he discussed current comic publishing in Europe and the US, and 
the hardships of being a comic publisher.” 


The accused comics and their creators 


The Pox authors in question were almost all established avant-garde 
comic writers or artists, several of them known for pushing the 
limits of decency. Dori Seda and Andrea Pazienza, who both died 
young in 1988, were important contributors to the alternative 
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Figure 4.1 The cover of Pox 1, 1989, by Lorenzo Mattotti. (With 
permission of Horst Schröder/Epix förlag.) 


comics scene in their respective countries: Seda as an early feminist 
autobiographical comic writer, her Lonely Nights Comics banned 
from import by UK customs for its sexual content; Pazienza, whose 
work dealt with drugs and violence, is now regarded as one of the 
greatest Italian comic artists of all time.” Damién Carulla was tried 
in Spain in 1992 for publishing a French graphic novel accused 
of making fun of the Holocaust.” Neil Gaiman is however by far 
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the best known of the five, a renowned author of both comics and 
novels such as the Sandman series and the novel American Gods. 


Neil Gaiman (b. 1960) (text) & Steve Gibson (b. 1961) (illus.), 
‘Resan till Betlehem (Journey to Bethlehem’). The comic depicts 
an event in the Book of Judges. A woman is raped and killed by 
the men of the village of Gibea; her husband mutilates her corpse 
to send to every corner of Israel to show how the villagers acted. 
Damian Carulla (b. 1956), ‘Fe, a dystopian, futuristic narrative 
where a woman uses a VR program to live out sadomasochistic 
pleasure.’ 

Andrea Pazienza (1956-1988), Modershjärtat! (‘Cuore di Mam- 
ma"), three young men force the mother of a girl they go to school 
with to have sex with them so they will not spread rumours about 
her daughter.” One of the men is Zanardi, the amoral main char- 
acter in several of Pazienza’s stories.” 

Karen D’Amico (n/a)* (text), Michael Terry Gilbert (b. 1951) 
(illus.), Älskade koll? (Vegetable Lover’), a young woman has 
been treated badly by men all her life. As a nurse, she has sex 
with a man in a coma. He wakes up afterwards, but she, driven 
by guilt, goes mad.” 

Dori Seda (1951-1988), ‘Hor på kontor (‘Office Tops and Bot- 
toms’). A timid secretary by day is revealed to be a dominatrix 
by night, dominating her boss.” 


A special issue, ‘Accused: A Special Issue of Pox on Censorship, 
was published in late 1989, which carried all the accused comics 
again together with comics and texts on censorship, some of which 
had originally been published in similar special issues in Canada 
and the UK.” With the Swedish special issue, Schröder placed the 
upcoming Pox trial in a context of the trials and bans on comics 
and literature elsewhere in Europe and in the US. 
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Comics and the law 


The creators of the accused comics were active in a global context 
where the legal limits of the comic medium were already being 
tested, for Sweden was not the only country where comics were 
taken to court in the 1980s and 1990s: it was a period of political 
and public backlash against the medium. The publishing company 
Knockabout in the UK, which specialized in underground comics, 
was subject to police and customs intervention when it imported 
comics from the US. They were charged with obscenity in 1983, as 
their comics were deemed to promote drug use, and even though 
Knockabout was eventually acquitted, it suffered substantial finan- 
cial damage in the process. In the US, conservative and religious 
pressure groups succeeded in limiting the distribution and sale of 
adult comics on the grounds of perceived sexual and violent con- 
tent.** One of the most famous prosecutions was in Florida in 1994, 
when the underground comic artist Mike Diana was convicted for 
obscenity.” Some national characteristics can be discerned in how 
comic books were treated. In both the US and UK, comics have been 
part of the commercial market, with the underground production 
of alternative comic books having a smaller circulation. In France, 
though, la bande dessinée has been considered an art form since 
the 1960s.*° The upshot is that comic books have been the subject 
of greater persecution in the Anglophone world than in France, 
where there seem to be fewer moral objections to a medium if it 
is perceived as a form of art, reflecting the privileged position of 
art in relation to mass-produced culture. 

In Sweden, the Pox trial took place over two days in January 
1990. Witnesses were called to determine whether publication 
was defensible for reasons of aesthetic value. Carl Gustaf Boéthius 
(1915-2011), a Christian cultural radical and former head of the 
organization Riksförbundet for sexuell upplysning (RFSU, the 
Swedish Association for Sexuality Education), was the only witness 
against Pox.*' In its defence Pox called five witnesses, almost all 
with connections to high art institutions. One of them, the artist 
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Peter Dahl who was a professor at the Royal Institute of Art, was 
very active in the public debate about the trial.” The jury found 
Schröder not guilty. To have witnesses with high art connections 
seems to have been crucial for comic trials: at Mike Diana’s trial, 
none of the defence witnesses, including Diana himself and another 
professional comic artist, were regarded as art experts.” 

There are no transcripts of the trial apart from Schréder’s and 
Boéthius’s written accounts. All other information about the trial 
comes from news reporting and opinion pieces. Unfortunately, 
this excludes the possibility of giving a detailed account of the 
trial proceedings.“ Several newspapers took the opportunity to 
republish some of the pictures that were on trial so their readers 
could form their own opinions. ‘Journey to Bethlehem attracted 
a great deal of attention both before and during the trial, no doubt 
because of the sensationalist appeal of the connection between a 
crime of sexual violence and the retelling of a Bible story.” 


Pox as illegal non-culture 


In the material, three different problematizations of Pox emerge, 
resting on different understandings of the aesthetic value of comics 
and the effects of reading. In the first problematization, the trial 
against Pox was perceived as a way to stop the publication of pornog- 
raphy, and Pox was constructed as a publication with harmful intent. 
This was the tenor of Boéthius’s testimony, whose careful analysis of 
the comics was designed to show that the accused pictures did not 
qualify as works of art. He took at face value Schréder’s statement 
that the pictures had to be understood in relation to the comics 
as a whole, and therefore focused on the narrative and how the 
pictures and text interacted. Boéthius devoted most of his analysis 
to ‘Journey to Bethlehem, arguing that the authors used the Bible 
‘as a creditable and cultural excuse for inserting an element of 
sexual entertainment violence in the comic.** He compared it with 
the corresponding passages of the Bible and accused the authors 
of ‘systematically embroidering the story.” He pointed to several 
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Figure 4.2 Neil Gaiman and Steven Gibson, ‘Resan till Betlehem; 
17, a panel not included in the sexual violence charge. (With 
permission of Horst Schréder/Epix förlag.) 


anachronistic details in the text, such as the first phrase uttered by 
the main woman character: “Hello! Handsome! How about some 
fun?’ (see Fig. 4.2). 

Boéthius continued: 


What characterizes her response is a cheerful twentieth-century 
rawness, with a portion of cynicism. The maker of the comic of 
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course has every right to fantasize in this way, but what it shows 
us is that he is not interested in making us familiar with the 
Book of Judges to be able to understand it, but to use the Book 
of Judges as a vantage point for producing that which amuses 
him and his readers.” 


The comics on trial use elements of parody, satire, comedy, absurd- 
ism, science fiction, and melodrama in their narratives. In this 
problematization, the characteristics of avant-garde and postmodern 
comics were positioned against the serious or artistic intent needed, 
according to the law, to justify a publication of sexual violence. 

Boéthius stated that sexual sadism was the main purpose of 
the comics. The reader of Pox is depicted by Boéthius as a sexual 
sadist: “[Pox] tempts male readers of a certain kind, those who 
have inherent sadistic tendencies that they enjoy stimulating.” 
The problematization is built on the assumption that culture has a 
direct effect on people's behaviour: in the subjectification process, 
the reader is gendered as a male. This resembled the highly gendered 
debates in the 1950s where the reader of comics was constructed 
as a boy, risking a destiny as either a weakling or a sadist.® The 
difference in this case was that the subject position of a Pox reader 
was already fixed as depraved. There was a clear dichotomy between 
high and low culture, mirroring Drotner’s conclusions about ‘panic 
discourses, describing a connection between culture and social 
psychology, with the underlying logic that experience of a cultural 
expression leads to social action.” All of this was evident in one of 
the prosecutor's statements: 


It does not matter that they are drawings. They are skilfully drawn 
and can have the same effect on onlookers as photographs. The 
aim of the law is to counter norms that present a wrongful atti- 
tude to sexuality and love. These depictions are brutalizing and 
can shape the wrong patterns in young people, for example.” 
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These statements can be placed in the contemporary anti-pornog- 
raphy movement in Sweden. As Klara Arnberg has shown, two 
discourses met in this movement: one a modernized Christian con- 
servatism, purporting equal love between a man and a woman; the 
other feminist and inspired by the American anti-porn movement. 
This feminist narrative was used from the 1970s and pornography 
was here interpreted as the exploitation of women and the female 
body. Pornography was seen as a threat to the possibilities for men 
and women to engage in loving, heterosexual relations.” From 
the position of the prosecutor, it was not possible to view Pox as 
having any artistic qualities, as it was considered pornography and 
therefore by definition categorized as non-culture. 

The prosecutor referred to research on violent film and video and 
their effect on the viewer to prove that the comics were not artistic 
enough. He argued that the public imitated certain behaviours, built 
up latent aggression, and became numb to violence by viewing or 
reading certain material.” This was the same sentiment expressed 
in Swedish contemporaneous debate about video violence.” There 
was some ambiguity in this problematization concerning the subject 
position of the (male) reader, for he was seen as having inherent 
sadistic tendencies, yet at the same time being inspired by his 
reading to perpetrate violent acts. 


Pox as trash culture 


In the second problematization of Pox, the magazine was constructed 
as bad art, but due to freedom of expression not illegal art. This can 
be exemplified from the following statement by Peter Dahl, one of 
Pox’s expert witnesses: 


If Pox is to be forbidden, then we have to forbid illustrations of 
the Marquis de Sade and Picasso, Japanese woodcuts, surrealist 
paintings, and Hieronymus Bosch, for example. ... The brilliant 
depictions of sexual violence, the masterpieces of Picasso, the 
masterpieces of Hieronymus Bosch, are more shocking depictions 
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of violence than the weak drawings in Pox, because they have 
quality. Most of the content in Pox is not sensual and is stereo- 
typically drawn, and the violence and sexuality in the accused 
pictures offend me no more than the violence in a Donald Duck 
cartoon. It is just indecent and bad, but as stated, it is not illegal 
to display bad drawings.” 


Dahl also argued in his witness statement that since comics were 
bad, they were not dangerous.” In this problematization there was 
a distinction between high and low art, where Pox comics qualified 
as the latter, and parallels were drawn with art, film, and novels. 
An editorial in one of the leading Swedish newspapers stated that 
‘good art can be a more serious threat to the social order than bad 
art. Another art critic argued that even though comic books can 
be regarded an art form, they were quite often bad art.” The works 
of the artist Goya were also contrasted with the comics in question, 
to exemplify how arbitrary the trial was when sexual violence was 
only considered illegal in low art.” This problematization was built 
ona discourse with deep historical roots, whereby good art has the 
power to affect people's lives, both positive and negative, and the 
corresponding notion that cultural expressions of lesser aesthetic 
quality lack such power.” 

Schröder received letters of support from several artists’ organi- 
zations, including the Swedish Writers’ Union and the Association 
of Swedish Illustrators and Graphic Designers. The Swedish Artists’ 
Association exclaimed, ‘Let comics be judged by the public! Not by 
the courts! Defend freedom of expression and the freedom of the 
press!” However, some supporters also distanced themselves from 
the comics. One of the signatures added ‘Stand up for the worst 
crap I’ve seen.® Radical, avant-garde comic magazine publishers 
said that the comics Schröder published were in bad taste and gave 
comics a bad name.™ One line of defence was that although Pox 
rightly should be criticized for reproducing misogynistic values, 
it should remain a question for readers, not for the courts.” The 
standard Pox reader was constructed as someone with bad taste. 
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The fact that the accused pictures were not photographs but were 
drawn was also advanced as a vindication. To fantasize and give 
one's imagination free rein was thought uncontroversial as long as 
no one came to harm in real life.” 


Pox as postmodern art 


The third problematization conceptualized Pox as containing works 
of art, and that art by definition could not be illegal. Schröder 
described the proceedings as being in effect two trials, one against 
him as publisher and one (unofficial) against the genre of adult 
comics.” The comics on trial were ‘deeply personal and multi- 
layered works of art, in contrast to commercial pornography and 
entertainment.® 

The various problematizations made different interpretations of the 
accused pictures possible. One example put forward by an art critic, 
Leif Nylén, was a picture from Dori Sedas comic where a male boss 
is sodomized by his dominatrix secretary using pencils. The comic 
is in black and white, and Boéthius interpreted the black lines as an 
illustration of spraying blood, but more in accordance with tradi- 
tional comic aesthetics, the lines could just as well be interpreted as 
a conventional depiction of pain (see Fig. 4.3).© Again, the specific 
aesthetic of comics is interpreted differently. Nylén also claimed that 
the thoroughness of the comic survey during the trial made him 
re-evaluate and appreciate certain aspects of the accused comics, but 
he noted the lack of an aesthetic discussion of style and metaphorical 
language by the defence. Schréder also wrote that witnesses in the 
trial ‘gave many of the comics a depth that I had missed completely.” 

Pornography and works of art are separated in this problemati- 
zation. Schröder stated that it was impossible to be aroused by the 
accused comics.” He devoted his written defence, as well as editorials 
in Pox and several debate articles, to contextualizing the comics and 
their authors, placing them in an avant-garde comic book canon. 
In his testimony, he advocated the serious nature of the comics, 
as well as the subjects discussed therein. Schröder wrote that ‘Pox 
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Figure 4.3 Dori Seda, ‘Office tops and bottoms, 106, a panel 
included in the sexual violence charge. (With permission of Horst 
Schréder/Epix förlag.) 


is, as has been said, a very experimental comic magazine. It goes 
without saying that some comics can offend so-called good taste. 
This is the privilege of art (not only of art—but art in particular).” 
An interesting ambiguity is apparent in this line of reasoning. By 
categorizing the comics as art, their possible arousing effect on the 
reader was rejected. The comics in Pox are thus defined by what 
they are not: pornography. 

In Schréder’s archive there is a faxed copy of the preparatory 
work on the amendment to the Freedom of the Press Act, including 
Article 13, with the handwritten note ‘NB only porn. He also pub- 
lished a letter of support from a BDSM practitioner, who stated that 
from his perspective the accused comics were neither arousing nor 
sexually sadistic: ‘sexual violence possibly, but not sexy violence!” 
To categorize Pox as non-pornographic was a way to legitimize its 
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publication in the eyes of the law. This can be compared with the 
more recent ‘Manga case’ in Sweden in 2010. A Swedish translator 
of manga was charged with possession of child pornography. He 
had erotic manga (hentai) on his computer, and some of them were 
judged to depict children. This case bore a resemblance to the Pox 
trial, mainly because it was left to the judicial system to decide 
whether a picture was made with artistic intent, or primarily to 
sexually arouse someone, again cementing the (questionable) idea 
that a work of art cannot do both.” However, one difference was 
that the pictures in the Pox trial were part of a sequential narrative, 
with both text and pictures, and to read the pictures in their context 
was described as essential by both the defence and the prosecution. 

While opposing the label of pornography, the comics published 
in Pox were interpreted as part of the avant-garde and so-called low 
culture. Many of the contributors to Pox’s special issue on censorship 
referred to the distinction between what they described as high art 
and low culture, arguing that the latter is more harshly judged. As 
Arnberg has said, tolerance of explicit sexual content changes over 
time. Interestingly, though, the arguments for and against such 
content seem to stay the same. When magazines with pornographic 
drawings were prosecuted in the early twentieth century, high art, 
especially poetry, was used as a point of comparison, just as it was 
in the Pox debate. Editors of these magazines remarked that they 
were being persecuted for publishing what was deemed to be low 
culture.” Article 13, directed against the unlawful depiction of sex- 
ual violence, was also labelled as a ‘class law’ in 1990, meaning that 
comic magazines were understood as a lower class in the cultural 
hierarchy.” Pox was defined as underground and avant-garde art, 
and not the high art thought worthy of protection by a cultural elite. 


Conclusions 


From the point of view of a legal defence, the regulation of read- 
ing is only rational when the magazine in question is defined as 
non-art, therefore making the issue of aesthetic quality central 
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to the trial. Thus, the Pox trial exposes a conundrum in Swedish 
literature policy. When state support for literature is distributed, 
it is always the writers’ peers who make the aesthetic judgements; 
but the judicial system leaves the act of defining art to judges and 
lawmakers. The postmodern aesthetic of the comics on trial exposed 
them to the law, which only takes into account a serious intent 
that may not be present in a postmodern work, where non-seri- 
ous elements such as comedy, pastiche, and irony are employed. 
In the late 1980s and early 1990s, obscene and offensive comic 
books went on trial in several countries where the medium had a 
low status. The sociohistorical specificities of the Pox trial make 
visible a medium that was in the process of establishing itself as 
an art form. The acquittal of Pox can be understood as a victory 
for the comic medium, but it had nevertheless had consequences 
for its publisher. Schröder later described how he was personally 
and professionally affected by the trial. Sales went down, and as a 
consequence he had to lay off staff.” Even after the acquittal, one 
of his distributors withdrew. It is also difficult to pinpoint how the 
trial affected Pox’s distribution: Schroder wrote, before the trial, that 
the sales had more than halved in three years, which he attributed 
to the wholesale distributor rather than retailers.” This serves as a 
reminder that not only high-profile events such as trials, but also 
more mundane issues such as distribution policies, regulate the 
politics of reading. 

In the debate, reading was described as having both positive and 
negative effects, depending on the quality of the reading material. 
But when Pox was legitimized as a qualitative art form, the effects 
of reading it were also reduced, because readers were said not to 
be aroused by the comics. Thus, to not be affected (in a negative 
or illegal way) was connected to quality—in contrast to the trans- 
formative function of high art, whether positive or adverse. 

However, in the present-day politics of reading, analogue reading 
is assumed to have several positive transformative effects, such as 
furthering and facilitating a sense of democracy and citizenship 
as well as empathy and education. The negative effects are instead 
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associated with digital reading and other media.” Putting the Pox 
trial in a larger perspective, the question remains whether it dimin- 
ishes an art form not to acknowledge that it may have negative, or 
at least unwanted, effects on its reader. To be classified as art results 
in a privileged position where transgressions of morality can be 
disregarded, but this classification seems to entail an understand- 
ing of comics and literature as having a predetermined effect on 
their readers. 
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PART II 


CONTINGENCIES OF CENSORSHIP 


CHAPTER 5 


Risen from the ashes 


Black magic and secret manuscripts in 
the parish of Burseryd-Sandvik 


Åsa Ljungström 


Religion has historically been one of the primary reasons for cen- 
sorship.! The Christian Church has been particularly harsh on 
writings that for one reason or another were considered heretical 
or blasphemous—including the many forms of pagan tradition 
and ‘magical’ folklore. In past centuries, grounds for censorship 
by the Church of Sweden have included any supranormal beliefs, 
rituals, recipes, instructions, charms, incantations, conjurations, 
entreaties, or spells. This study details one such act of censorship 
and its effects over a period of more than 200 years. 

In 1774, the clergyman Johannes Gasslander (1718-1793) was 
reproached by his bishop for having published a record of local 
folklife in the parish of Burseryd-Sandvik in south-western Sweden 
entitled ‘Description of the Mentality and Customs of the Swedish 
Peasants, Yearly Rituals, Proposals, Marriages, Funerals, Supersti- 
tions, Customs of Food and Drink, Costume, Afflictions and Cures, 
Location and Condition of the Villages, etc? (hereafter Beskrif- 
ning). The bishops condemnation of the book caused Gasslander 
to burn every copy he could find. The following study will review 
the effects of this act of self-censorship, with particular regard to 
three magic manuscripts that would turn up in the aftermath of 
the fire. The story encompasses the manuscripts’ historical context, 
their writers and compilers, and their provenance over a period of 
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three centuries.” The goal, though, is to detail the subversive power 
ascribed to these texts—even if, or because, they disappeared and 
came to feature in local storytelling. 

In terms of theory and methodology, my study is inspired by 
the basic tenets of actor-network-theory (ANT). This involves 
adopting a narratological approach to describe the way in which 
material artefacts relate to technology and environment, creating 
chains of agency involving both human and non-human actors.‘ 
Even the vacuum left by things gone missing may be considered in 
terms of actorship. The ethnologist Lotten Gustafsson Reinius, for 
instance, has analysed cases of lost artefacts reappearing and the 
narratives they generate. Gustafsson Reinius convincingly demon- 
strates that missing artefacts possess an agency-in-their-absence 
that produces stories in a dialectic between materiality and narra- 
tivity.° Gustafsson Reinius perspective can be further enrichened 
by the theoretical concept of agnotology. Agnotology theorizes how 
knowledge is created or lost, suppressed or left to disappear—and 
how the absence of knowledge is always an outcome of a cultural 
and political struggle.® In this context—a study of missing texts, 
secret manuscripts, and suppressed narratives handed down within 
families—the agnotological approach has proved especially pro- 
ductive. By identifying the gaps that function as narrative triggers, 
and by following the trail of ‘missing knowledge’ I will attempt to 
reconstruct and make sense of the various narrative layers that have 
successively enveloped the manuscripts over time.’ 

My understanding of these magico-philosophical texts from 
the eighteenth century is informed by Owen Davies's Grimoires: A 
History of Magic Books (2009). Just like the magical texts described 
by Davies, the manuscripts in question here were shaped by a con- 
ception of magic typical of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and in turn reflected the world view of medieval scholasticism. 
This world view included a tripartite understanding of the world: 
the divine sphere, unavailable for men to explore and gain insight 
into; the natural world, containing all of God’s Creation, including 
angels and demons, all of which could be penetrated by science and 
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natural philosophy; and the third, supernatural sphere, containing 
phenomena whose causes could not be explained.* This world view 
explains the early modern ‘scientific’ interest in exploring the border- 
lands of the second and third spheres—in other words, the natural 
and supernatural, encompassing theology, natural philosophy, and 
science. This is particularly evident in early modern demonological 
literature, in which all kinds of magic, sorcery, and witchcraft could 
be called upon as valid explanations of ‘supernatural’ phenomena. 


Condemnation of the Beskrifning 


Petrus Gasslander (1680-1758) arrived in the parish of Burseryd- 
Sandvik in November 1712. As a new parish priest, he might have 
begun to record traditions, customs, and non-sanctioned, supernat- 
ural beliefs in response to the government’s demand for historical 
inquiries glorifying the Swedish state.’ Gasslander’s work eventually 
resulted in the Beskrifning, published in 1774 by Frans Westerdahl, 
a disciple of Carl Linnaeus. Westerdahl intended for the work to 
be the model for a national inventory of vernacular customs and 
beliefs. However, only this first part ever appeared. Most likely, 
Petrus’ son Johannes Gasslander had given Westerdahl the manu- 
script since his father had died sixteen years earlier. There has been 
some question whether the father, Petrus, or the son, Johannes, was 
the author—a reasonable guess is that Johannes continued to work 
on the text after his father’s death, but on the grounds of style and 
voice Petrus is likely to have been the principal author. ° 

When published, however, the bishop pronounced his severe 
displeasure at a clergymen’s meeting, and condemned the book in 
public. His exact words and reasons are not known. Johannes took 
the condemnation seriously, though, gathered every copy of the 
book he could find and burnt them in an act of self-censorship. 
Not only did the book become rare, but the loss also created a 
knowledge void among his parishioners as well as for subsequent 
scholars. This lacuna, however, was highly productive in a narrative 
sense, because it gave rise to many rumours about the clergymen 
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and physicians of the Gasslander family and their supposed dealings 
in black magic. One local story can in all likelihood be ascribed 
to a mishearing, which in itself is a testimony to the Gasslander 
family’s magical aura. Locally, it was held true that Johannes had 
burnt "black magic, something that was probably due to an illogical 
mishearing of ‘svartkonst’ (black magic) as ‘svartkol’ (black coal). 
Probably, this narrative tradition also included rumours of the 
Gasslanders having engaged in wide-ranging studies of strange 
books in foreign languages. As late as 1900, rumours flourished 
about Johannes son, the physician and ‘great sorcerer’ Sven Petter 
Gasslander. His widow was said to have sunk a collection of black 
magic books along with his Freemason’s insignia in a lake after 
his funeral." 

The Beskrifning is a sympathetic documentation of local cus- 
toms and rituals that also contains medical prescriptions and 
instructions about various kinds of supernatural creatures. While 
the author marks a clear distance to these practices, underscoring 
that they belong to the distant, heathen past, some passages in the 
book nonetheless suggest that some of the superstitious beliefs 
were still circulating in the parish. A belief in the existence of 
spirit creatures by large groups of the district would also have 
been reason enough to censor the book.” Common superstition 
and magic, as practised among the peasants themselves, were 
easy enough to tolerate; when printed, with the potential of mass- 
distribution, however, the matter would necessarily have become 
more pressing and ‘official. Any bishop would feel he had to act 
on written evidence of customs that were considered ‘perverted 
religion by the Church. In addition, the Church was well aware 
of the revolutionary potential, as well as the perceived authority, 
of printed matter. 

Folklorists have usually accepted the obliteration of superstition as 
the primary motif for the bishop's reproach. However, the Church's 
strategy was usually to keep its eyes shut. An equally important 
explanation was the bishop's fear that even more dangerous man- 
uscripts might appear from the vicarage. There had for instance 
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been mentions of other texts written by the elder Gasslander, 
Petrus. It was also known that Petrus had taken a strong interest 
in the early mysticism of Emanuel Swedenborg. The bishop might 
also have been concerned with the West Nordic folklore tradition, 
in which legends of the Devil's "Black School in Wittenberg were 
included. Johannes parish, Burseryd-Sandvik, some 100 kilometres 
from Gothenburg, fell within the area where these legends were 
known.” Clergymen were rumoured to be educated by the Devil 
himself in the Wittenberg school in Germany, receiving a book of 
black magic as a symbol of their graduation.' The bishop would 
not have wanted to fuel these legends. Yet, the incident of the 
book burning had exactly this effect. It made people talk, filling 
the void left by the folklife document with speculations as to the 
Gasslanders’ occult dealings. In this sense, the bishop’s concerns 
also proved justified since, as will be seen, the Gasslander family 
already possessed several books of magic, among them a particu- 
larly devilish work—the so-called Red Book. 

The vicar for his part had every reason to keep the manuscripts 
secret, and the bishop certainly did not want any more commotion. 
Both parties may have been content to forget the whole incident and 
make sure not to leave any written trace. The vicar burnt the books. 
Yet a year later, following a proposal from the editor Westerdahl, the 
bishop let the cathedral chapter circulate the remaining copies as a 
model for new folklife records, as if nothing had ever happened.” 

Johannes’ burning of the books should be considered a per- 
formative event in several regards, generating a complex chain of 
responses at the local as well as at the national level. The reason the 
secret books of magic became known must likewise be traced back 
to the rumours that kept circulating for over a century after the 
actual event. As I will show, the Gasslander legacy thus connects 
the productive void of the Beskrifning with vacuums left by other 
missing manuscripts. 
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The Black Book, the Red Book, 
and the Sandvik Notebook 


While the drama ofthe censored Beskrifning was acted out in 1774, 
there were still two or three secret manuscripts hidden in Johannes” 
vicarage—the Black Book and the Red Book, and an ordinary-looking 
collection of notes called the Sandvik Notebook (named after the 
place where it was found).'” The latter text is a private notebook, 
compiled by Johannes, documenting his parishioners’ ‘magical’ folk 
practices and house remedies. It seems to have been compiled by 
Johannes over a considerable period of time. His ageing handwriting 
there can be compared to his daybooks, the work journals he kept 
for 25 years.” The Black Book and the Red Book, on the other hand, 
were copied and compiled from books of German and French origin 
by more than one Gasslander, albeit mostly by Johannes, while it is 
possible that the Red Book was completed by Johannes’ son Sven 
Petter (1754-1833). 

The Black Book carries the uninformative title ‘Diwerse Saker’ 
(‘Various Things’) in mirror writing. It consists of 168 pages, quarto, 
bound in a black paper with a leather back, containing 361 para- 
graphs and magical symbols in black or brown ink on handmade 
paper. The pagination, some titles, and underlined passages are done 
in red ink. A six-page index lists ‘all the animals, birds, insects and 
herbs, and oils noted in the book. There is also a twelve-page alpha- 
betic index, a printed runic calendar for the year 1755, a Hebrew 
alphabet, and a key to some of the symbols used in the text. The 
text is written in black letter and contains various occult symbols. 

The ethnologist Nils-Arvid Bringéus links the Black Book with 
the Swedish surveys of superstitions conducted in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, demonstrating that most of its material was in 
fact imported from abroad. Many of the prescriptions, for instance, 
were copied from continental books of magic and housekeeping of 
the Kunst- und Wunderbuch type, and most can be traced to a single 
source: the Wolfgang Hildebrandi Magia Naturalis, first published in 
Darmstadt in 1610, and then in Sweden in 1650. As a compilation of 
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European material, the Black Book cannot be regarded as a source of 
Nordic folk magic.'? This is also true of the Red Book, which should 
be understood as an example of the grimoire. 

A grimoire is a book of charms and invocations. Its main purpose 
is to instruct in the ritual creation of magical objects, appeals to 
spiritual helpers, or protection against malevolent spirits. Typically, 
grimoires also contained spells that would give luck in hunting, 
cure illnesses, fulfil desires—and even influence divine destiny. 
The Red Book, which is entitled “Salomoniska magiska konster” 
(‘Solomonic Magical Arts; referring to the secret, magic wisdom 
of King Solomon), does overlap with the Sandvik Notebook to a 
minor extent; however, it also has spells of a notably more mali- 
cious and sexually explicit character.” The book itself consists of 
70 pages and 92 paragraphs, some of them appearing twice. The 
cover was originally red, with a leather spine. It is smaller than the 
Black Book, and in all likelihood was compiled at a later date as 
well. The folklorist Nils Gabriel Djurklou (1829-1904) believed it 
to be no older than the first half of the eighteenth century, but I 
would argue that it is in the handwriting of the ageing Johannes, 
which suggests the second part of the eighteenth century. Djurk- 
lou copied the text in 1874 to 1876, recreating the skull and bones 
emblem on the title page—a reference to the Freemasons of which 
it was believed that parts of the Gasslander family were members.” 

The title page and emblem are followed by a circle in twelve 
sections, a page with two columns of twelve numbered parts, and 
then a page of “Mefistophile befall’ in the imperative (identical 
in both German and Swedish), commanding Mephistopheles 
(a demon featured in German folklore) along with an illegible 
word, possibly Kraft (power) or Präst (priest). On every page 
the text is framed by a thin line, and the page numbers appear 
in the upper fore-edge corners. Small pictures and Wittenberg 
letters are drawn in the margins or horizontally over the page. 
The text is densely written in black letter, often underlined. The 
handwriting of two different authors can be made out: Johannes 
and his son Sven Petter. 
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The Red Book thus contains a wide mixture of prescriptions. 
Relatively harmless charms for hunting, fishing, shooting, toothache, 
and snakebites are recorded side by side with spells of a more dia- 
bolical variety. These include charms for turning invisible, ruining 
the harvests of an enemy or even killing him, and, in particular, of 
winning various sexual favours. It passes on the secrets of how to 
call upon women, arouse them, make them tell their secrets, find 
out if they are virgins, make them strip a man's clothes, prevent 
pregnancies, etcetera. As will be seen, the explicit nature of some 
of the book's contents would prove too much for the respectable 
gentlemen scholars of the early twentieth century. 

In most important regards, the Red Book was compiled from the 
French grimoire Petit Albert, most likely created in the seventeenth 
century and one of the most widely spread texts of its kind. The 
connection is evident from a comparison of passages in the Red 
Book with a Norwegian version of the Petit Albert.” This is seemingly 
why the Red Book has urban descriptions and elements that would 
have been wholly alien to most people in the eighteenth-century 
Swedish countryside. We can only speculate whether rumours of 
the black books of Wittenberg might have led a well-read clergyman 
to attempt to recreate such a tome, whether in earnest or for fun. 
However, such a book would have to be truly diabolic to be taken 
as the authentic work of the Devil. 


The grimoire genre 


It is generally acknowledged that the Age of Enlightenment, or 
the Age of Reason, was characterized by an almost equally strong 
drive towards esotericism and mysticism.” The mass publication of 
grimoires was one response to a public demand for occultism and 
secret knowledge. The books and notebooks kept by the Gasslanders, 
and the works they consulted in the making of these books, can in 
this sense be regarded as typical. 

Like many other grimoires, the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Gasslanders contain charms that offer protection against 
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malevolent spells and signs.” In Europe, charms formed an inte- 
gral part of vernacular Christianity, and it has been suggested that 
it was Christian demonology—for instance, the Bible’s depiction 
of evil spirits—that created a demand for such charms in the first 
place.” More malicious spells designed to kill or destroy were also 
frequent. Often, the spells consisted of nonsensical formulas such 
as scrambled prayers in Latin combined with Greek letters and 
‘incomprehensible’ amalgamations of words and symbols. Such 
characters were known as ‘Wittenberg letters. Many of them were 
in fact Greek and Hebrew letters or Cabbalistic symbols of deities 
and planets. Attesting to the overlap between Christian and occult 
practices at the time, symbols such as the cross, triangle, and pen- 
tagram were also used. 

This use of symbols and ‘magical’ writing bears all the hallmarks 
of what Walter Ong has described as characteristic of ‘the onset of 
literacy. According to Ong, the introduction of any script (alpha- 
betical or otherwise) to a society necessarily first takes place in 
restricted sectors, and writing is at first often conceived of as ‘an 
instrument of secret and magic power.” Vestiges of the close ties 
between (written) language and magic still abound. In Middle Eng- 
lish the word ‘grammarye, or grammar, referred to book-learning, 
but came to mean occult or magical lore, and is still present in the 
word ‘grimoire, a term used for a book of magic.” Likewise, the 
runic alphabet of medieval Northern Europe was (and to some 
extent still is) commonly associated with magic, and fragments of 
writing were sometimes used as amulets.” Although mass read- 
ing was established quite early in Sweden, it still would seem that 
Sweden shared traits with societies of limited literacy and in some 
instances regarded writing as posing a danger to the uneducated 
peasants and other common folk. 

One constitutive feature of a book of magic is that someone 
believes in its existence, and if one seeks to ‘create’ a diabolical 
book—be it for commercial reasons or as an elaborate hoax—the 
book has to be perceived as truly and ‘plausibly’ diabolical.” The 
belief in, and fear of, these books was also more widespread among 
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Swedish peasants than the books themselves. This respect can 
partly be ascribed to a veneration of the written word.” The idea 
that someone could use magic to alter the relation between right 
and wrong, good and evil, yours and mine, was terrifying—and 
alluring. 


The fate of the manuscripts 


While Johannes continued to live comfortably and managed to send 
his sons to university, the rumours about his family persisted.*° 
His son, Sven Petter, studied medicine before returning home to 
the parish. In time, he became a physician with a considerable 
catchment area. He grew medicinal herbs, concocted treatments, 
prescribed visits to the local spa, and even invented a form of 
electrical generator. It was also said that Sven Petter fed rumours 
of his medical powers by encouraging the local stories of magic 
surrounding his family. Hence, his clientele believed that he used 
his father’s and grandfathers magical books for healing purposes. 
They also believed that by magical means he could retrieve stolen 
property or ‘freeze’ a thief at the scene of the crime.*! 

Once another century had passed, Petrus’s Beskrifning found 
a new appreciation for its documentation of the customs of the 
common people—recorded without either archaicizing or romanti- 
cizing tendencies. By the 1870s, the National Romantic movement 
was inspiring the further documentation of peasant life and local 
history. In the process, inventories of old manuscripts were drawn 
up. Might there be more manuscripts left by the Gasslanders? 
Attempts were made to trace their books and papers. It was known in 
Burseryd-Sandvik that Sven Petter, the non-clerical son of Johannes, 
had moved the Gasslander books to his Sandvik home in 1812. 
The property had in turn been inherited by the Lundeberg family 
in the 1870s. 

Ludvig Palmgren (1844-1915), a young clergyman and a keen 
collector of rare literature, was commissioned to draw up invento- 
ries by Nils Gabriel Djurklou, a member of the Royal Academy of 
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History and Antiquities. Both Palmgren and Djurklou were part of 
the National Romantic movement in which folklore was taken to be a 
manifestation of a type of national community with a popular base.” 
Palmgren got news of two rare manuscripts of magic at Sandvik 
manor, said to have been used by ‘a great sorcerer, meaning Sven 
Petter, grandson of Petrus, ‘the clergyman Gasslander in Burseryd 
known in the History of Literature.” Hinting that he would find a 
way to procure the manuscripts, Palmgren wrote to Djurklou about 
borrowing the books of magic.* In fact, Palmgren was eventually 
to marry the sister of Sandvik’s owner, P. W. Lundeberg. In 1874, he 
managed to send Djurklou both the Black Book and the Red Book 
in order for them to be copied.* At this time the books, along with 
the Sandvik Notebook, were not publicly known. 

Djurklou transcribed the two books as one manuscript with a 
sketch of two black hands, and a skull and crossbones, the Freema- 
sonic emblem, on the front flyleaf. Like every subsequent scholar, 
Djurklou must have wondered about the diabolic segments of 
the Red Book. They did not correlate to the known collections of 
folklore magic, and none of the researchers at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century connected them to the continental grimoires. From 
the start, Djurklou intended for the manuscript to be published. 
But what to do with the malicious—and especially the sexually 
explicit—parts? Morally, they certainly broke the bounds of public 
decency in the late 1800s. By making a combined transcription that 
disrupted the original order of the texts, the Red Book was made 
to ‘disappear’ into the Black Book, thereby protecting the reputa- 
tion of the owner—Lundeberg—and the legacy of the Gasslander 
family. By focusing on parts of the books that had to do with local 
customs, rather than material influenced by the occult interests of 
the well-read European aristocracy, Djurklou could avoid dealing 
explicitly with the more problematic content of the Red Book. Thus 
suppressed, the Red Book became what Robert Proctor would term 
a piece of ‘unwanted knowledge’ from what, in Amy Shuman’s 
terms, was an ‘untellable’ narrative, since a public relation of the 
manuscripts contents would be harmful to the owner's reputation.” 
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Djurklou returned the originals to Palmgren, but there they 
remained until his death in 1915. Palmgren, in his obsession with 
rare books, apparently stopped at nothing. Local stories talked of 
him carrying off books from Sandvik manor by the carriageful. 
Lundeberg and his family never saw the books again. It was the 
Red Book and Black Book, however, having gone missing in 1876, 
that left the most profound void—not only at Sandvik, but in the 
discourse of its then owners. In 1895, when Petrus’ Beskrifning was 
reprinted, professor Johan August Lundell wrote to P. W. Lundeberg 
to inquire about a book of magic and an oil portrait of Petrus.*” 
The letter not only piqued the family’s interest in the manuscripts, 
but also marked the starting point for a frustrated inquiry for the 
missing book—and stories of the search passed down through the 
generations. 

When later researched by folklife scholars hoping to publish the 
magic manuscripts, they could not be located in any public library, 
museum, or archive. Eventually, in 1918, defeat was admitted and 
the manuscripts were published from Djurklou’s combined copy, 
under the title of the Red Book: ‘Solomonic Black Magic: Excerpts 
from the Manuscripts of Black Magic by a Clergyman in Westbo.** 
The editor of the 1918 edition had hopes of tying the manuscript 
to Sandvik and the Gasslander family, believing that the spells in 
the book derived from local traditions. It would take until 1967, 
however, until Bringéus could properly identify the ‘clergyman’ of 
the title as Johannes Gasslander.*? 

And it was not until a book auction in 1924 that the actual Black 
Book appeared and was bought by Lund University Library. It could 
then be traced back to Ludvig Palmgren. At the same auction, a 
selective transcript of the Red Book was also put up for sale, but 
since the connection to its sister volume remained unknown, it 
was bought separately by the Museum of Cultural History in Lund. 
It did indeed prove to be a copy of the original Red Book—in a 
freely modernized version by no other than Palmgren. The real Red 
Book was donated to the museum in 1953 by his son. The head 
of the museum does not seem to have recognized its true identity, 
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cataloguing it as a generic ‘book of black magic.” As an exquisite 
artefact, however, it was frequently shown in exhibitions until it 
was mislaid. By chance, Bringéus found it again in 1991." Once 
more the book was put on display, only to be once more mislaid— 
continuing to generate stories, and responses to its absence. 


Conclusions 


When the 1774 publication of the Beskrifning—regarded as a trans- 
gressive documentation of magic and superstition—met with the 
bishops condemnation and a subsequent act of self-censorship, the 
inhabitants of the parish were left astounded. The books that were 
burnt had an intimate connection to the parishioners, and they are 
likely to have speculated widely. Contrary to the supposed intentions 
of the bishop, rumours concerning further magic manuscripts flour- 
ished. In the absence of actual knowledge, these rumours in turn 
became stories about books of black magic, and of the Gasslander 
family who just might have been a family of sorcerers. While peo- 
ple talked about the foreign books the Gasslanders owned, actual 
knowledge of the Black Book and Red Book was limited in the 
eighteenth century. Because of the persistent rumours, however, 
they were eventually tracked down at Sandvik—thus indefinitively 
thwarting the intentions of the original act of censorship. 

The story of the magic manuscripts from Burseryd is also a story 
about repeated acts of literary suppression. Initially, Petrus’ records 
of local folklore were destroyed because of self-censorship by his 
son. Djurklou’s transcript, appearing in the aftermath of the pyre, 
should in turn be regarded as a second act of censorship, since he 
attempted to mask the malicious and sexually explicit content of 
the Red Book by hiding it in the more modest context of the Black 
Book. Once the original manuscripts were returned to Palmgren, 
a third act of suppression took place when Palmgren himself took 
possession of the books, hiding them until his death in 1915.” When 
the Red Book was finally donated to a museum by Palmgren’s son, 
its true identity was once more lost to the scholarly community, 
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for though it appeared in various exhibitions its actual contents 
remained hidden—eventually leading to the work being misplaced 
in the archives of the museum. Brought to light in 1991 due to 
Bringéus efforts, it would then make an unlikely fifth disappearance. 

As is evident, the Red Book retained a diabolic aura that war- 
ranted continued censorial efforts. At the same time, these acts of 
suppression fed the interest of scholars, myself included. Impor- 
tantly, then, the many attempts to withhold knowledge about the 
magic manuscripts have merely resulted in creative efforts to fill the 
gaps in our information.” As I have shown, this dialectic should 
be regarded as an example of the narrative productivity often 
generated by missing objects. I would argue that the Red Book 
itself was created in response to the rumours of magic books in 
the parish of Sandvik-Burseryd. Thus, it is perhaps only fitting 
that this work would become a node in a long chain of stories and 
scholarly responses emanating from the voids that have filled and 
fuelled the history of the Red Books reception. 


Notes 


1 See, for example, Bald 2006, xi, along with Karolides 2006 and Sova 2006a-b. 
2 Gasslander 1774. 

3 My previous publications on the fate of these manuscripts, though not from the 
particular perspective of censorship, include Ljungström 20142, 2014b, 2014C, 
2014d. This research, including the present article, has been conducted with 
generous support from The Royal Gustavus Adolphus Academy. 
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10 In what follows I distinguish between the members of the Gasslander family— 
their own spelling—by their given names: Petrus (father), Johannes (son) and 
Sven Petter (grandson). 
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CHAPTER 6 


Some aesthetic side 
effects of copyright 


Kenneth Lindegren 


From a utilitarian point of view, copyright laws are regarded as 
‘incentive structures that produce a socially optimal supply of 
intellectual creations.' Constructing and managing these incentive 
structures is a delicate balancing act. If the protection of intellec- 
tual property is too weak, fewer would be willing to invest time, 
effort, and capital in producing new works. Too strong a protection 
would, on the other hand, make it harder to build new works upon 
existing ones—something nearly all authors, in some way or other, 
do—and create problems for critics and scholars who need to be 
allowed to describe and quote from the works they are discussing. 
Hence the importance and difficulty of finding an acceptable bal- 
ance between respect for intellectual property and creative liberty 
and freedom of speech. 

‘Western societies, Rosemary J. Coombe says, ‘have witnessed a 
massive expansion of the scope and duration of intellectual property 
rights since the mid eighteenth century, and an even greater growth 
and proliferation of legal protections in the twentieth century.” Does 
this mean that the regulation of artistic expression has become unbal- 
anced? Some think that the strong variety of copyright resembles a 
form of censorship and that the current situation is alarming.’ The 
cultural and media historian Siva Vaidhyanathan expresses this 
concern succinctly: ‘Gradually the law has lost sight of its original 
charge: to encourage creativity, science, and democracy. Instead, 
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the law now protects the producers and taxes consumers. It rewards 
works already created and limits works yet to be created!” 

Although I share the concern, especially regarding the current 
duration (in most countries, the author’s life plus 70 years), which 
can hardly be said to benefit anyone except the copyright owner, 
I would nevertheless argue that copyright also has aesthetically 
productive side effects. The discussion of copyright laws as a bal- 
ancing act seems to presuppose that protection of property rights 
always limits the range of expressive options. Copyright laws, from 
this point of view, are justified, because they protect authors from 
financial and moral exploitation, but the effects on creative liberty 
are implicitly described as exclusively negative. Missing from the 
discussion is the fact that rules imposed on an activity also con- 
stitute the foundation for certain types of actions that would not 
be possible without the rules. As a regulatory system, copyright 
certainly does impose limits on artistic expressions, but distinctions 
enforced by the law have at the same time opened up space for new 
sub-genres and new types of authorship." 

I will limit my discussion to one particular activity: the use of 
extant fictional characters in new stories. I will for practical rea- 
sons—sometimes anachronistic and sometimes slightly at odds 
with its ordinary usage—employ ‘sequel’ as an umbrella term for all 
works that result from this activity. A sequel is here simply under- 
stood as a narrative work that tells a new story about a character 
(or characters) known from a previous work.” 

There are two reasons for choosing sequels to discuss the aes- 
thetic effects of copyright. Firstly, using known characters in new 
works is an aesthetic activity, in contrast to the verbatim copying 
of texts. Secondly, sequel writing is one of the literary practices 
most recently subjected to legal restrictions. Since it also is one of 
the oldest ways in which we critically engage with the stories that 
surround us, regulation of sequel writing illustrates how the expan- 
sion of copyright has reached a point where it seriously threatens 
to make us mere consumers of texts already written rather than 
participants in a cultural dialogue. 
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Fair use 


Copyright law today provides copyright owners with the option to 
take legal action against sequels written by others. Even though an 
exact date is hard to pin down, it is safe to say that this option was 
not available before the twentieth century.” There are exceptions in 
the legislation of most countries, however, which allow certain kinds 
of uses of copyright-protected works. In the US these exceptions 
are covered by the term fair use, and include uses with a critical 
or parodic purpose." 

The current situation may be illustrated by J. D. Salinger’s suit 
against Fredrik Colting in 2009. Colting’s novel 60 Years Later: 
Coming Through the Rye tells the story of a 76-year-old Mr C roam- 
ing New York on the run from a nursing home. The main bulk of 
the narrative closely parallels Holden Caulfield’s adventures in The 
Catcher in the Rye, with the difference being that the protagonist is 
sixty years older. Salinger sued Colting for infringing his exclusive 
right both to produce a sequel to The Catcher in the Rye and to 
use the character Holden Caulfield in a new story. Regarding the 
latter, Salinger’s suit included a long list of similarities between 
the two protagonists, intended to establish that Colting’s Mr C is 
Salinger’s Holden Caulfield. There was also paratextual evidence. 
On the cover of the book, as well as in newspaper interviews with 
Colting, Mr C was identified as Holden Caulfield and the novel 
presented as a sequel to The Catcher in the Rye. 

In his defence, Colting argued that his novel was a parody anda 
critical commentary, and as such constituted fair use of Salinger’s 
literary property. His purpose in writing 60 Years Later was to 
‘critically examin[e] the character Holden, and his presentation in 
Catcher as an authentic and admirable (maybe even heroic) figure.’ 
The New York District Court dismissed Colting’s assertion: it did not 
find his version of Holden sufficiently transformative to be regarded 
a parody or critical commentary within the context of copyright 
law. As a successful example, the court referenced The Wind Done 
Gone (2001), Alice Randall's retelling of Margeret Mitchell's Gone 
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With the Wind (1936) from the point of view of Cyanara (Scarlett 
O'Hara's half-sister), whose mother is a slave. While The Wind Done 
Gone exposes the underlying racism in Mitchell's beloved novel, 
60 Years Later merely rehashes themes that are already extant in 
Salinger’s novel. It does not expose anything, it just repeats the 
original work's contrast between Holden's admirable and pathetic 
personality traits. The court, in other words, ultimately agreed with 
Salinger’s assessment that Colting’s sequel ‘is not a parody and it 
does not comment upon or criticize the original. It is a rip-off pure 
and simple.” 


The notion of ownership 


Salinger was certainly not the first author to condemn character 
appropriation. Authors have expressed their concerns about this 
since at least the beginning of the seventeenth century, roughly 
around three hundred years before copyright law came to regard 
characters as protectable elements of a work. As my mention of 
a date (the beginning of the seventeenth century) suggests, while 
Salinger’s assertion of his right to Holden Caulfield belongs to a 
longstanding tradition, it should not be understood as just a mod- 
ern example of a phenomenon that is as old as literature itself. The 
notion that a character is an entity created by and belonging to a 
specific author, which underlies the feelings of resentment towards 
others who use this character, has not always been self-evident. 
Using known characters is, however, a phenomenon as old as 
literature itself. It was an uncontroversial literary practice until 
the modern novel discarded the use of protagonists provided by 
tradition (history, legend, or classical literature) in favour of orig- 
inal characters. Original, that is, in the sense of new characters 
invented by the author." Sequel writing continued, obviously, but 
changed, imbued with a provocative potential. With the popularity 
and valorization of original characters came a new kind of sequel 
writing that knowingly appropriated another author's original 
characters. Since the rise of this kind of sequel was connected 
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with the rise of the novel, it is not surprising that research into the 
attitudes towards characters as something that belongs to their 
authors often has turned to eighteenth-century Britain. In this 
period, many contemporary popular novels were honoured with 
sequels and parodies, and concerns at whether this activity consti- 
tuted a transgression of some sort seem to have been immediately 
awakened. According to David Brewer, the dominant although not 
unchallenged perception was that popular characters were a kind of 
common property, belonging to anyone who was inclined to engage 
in an imaginative expansion of the lives of the characters.'* Many 
popular authors nevertheless lamented over these derivative works, 
as Elizabeth Judge has pointed out, saying that their characters 
had been ‘kidnapped; ‘seduced? ‘debased, ‘pirated’ and ‘ravishd’" 

Brewer makes the case that it was with Walter Scott in the 1820s that 
discussions about the relationship between authors and characters 
took on a direction that we may recognize as definitively modern." 
Scott insisted far more than his eighteenth-century predecessors on 
‘absolute proprietorship of his own characters." It should be noted 
that copyright at this time meant nothing more than the right to 
mechanically copy a text. Such uses of existing works as translations 
and adaptations were not protected by law until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and the inclusion of characters as a copyrighta- 
ble element of a work lay even further in the future. Scott, however, 
asserted his exclusive rights to his characters. 

In the eighteenth century, the valorization of original characters 
in combination with the frequency of the sequels that appropriated 
them had already made the relationship between author and charac- 
ter into an artistic and moral issue. The sequeller could be accused 
of being a lesser writer, a creatively inept plagiarist, or appreciated 
as a critic who exposed the falsity in the original work. Another way 
to put it is that the distinction between sequels written by the origi- 
nary author and sequels written by someone else became operative. 
Previously acknowledged options—that an author could either use 
traditional characters or invent new ones—were accompanied by 
a third alternative: to use characters recently invented by another 
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identifiable author. The term ‘pretended Continuation, used by 
Samuel Richardson in his advertising war with Ward & Chandler, 
publisher of Pamela’s Conduct in High Life (1741) by John Kelly, 
nicely captures the recognition of this kind of sequel as its own 
category of fiction." The feud between Richardson and Ward & 
Chandler, and others who sold additional stories about Pamela, 
was primarily conducted using authenticity claims. Richardson's 
assertion that his story was genuine and the others’ spurious had a 
rhetorical weakness, though. Richardson tried to uphold the con- 
vention that his book was based on actual letters, something that 
was turned against him when his competitors claimed to possess 
the same ‘real’ correspondence. Everyone knew it was a fiction, of 
course, but it still proved problematic for Richardson, and he soon 
felt forced to officially drop the mask and come forward as the 
author, not the ‘editor; of Pamela.” His adverts for his own hastily 
and reluctantly produced sequel to Pamela duly guaranteed that 
it was ‘by the same author’ as the first. 

A few years later The History of Tom Jones the Foundling, in His 
Married State (1749), a rushed sequel to Henry Fielding’s Tom Jones 
published earlier the same year, would underline that sequels writ- 
ten by someone else could be regarded as a category of their own. 
The preface declares that ‘the World should be satisfied that Henry 
Fielding, Esq; is not the Author of this Book, nor in any Manner 
concerned in its Composition or Publication! This declaration 
may be read as a mockery in which, as Thomas Keymer and Peter 
Sabor say, ‘insult is added to injury.”® It can also be understood as 
a guide for the reader, making it clear that it is a sequel written by 
someone else, without any involvement of the original author, and 
that it should be read and judged accordingly. 


The real-fake dichotomy 


A decisive moment in the emergence of the proprietary stance 
towards fictional characters and the moral, artistic, and ontological 
issues that follows with sequels written by others can be identified 
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even earlier. The dialogue between Avellanedas sequel Segundo 
tomo del ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha (1614) and 
the second part of Don Quixote by Cervantes himself, published 
in 1615, can in retrospect be seen as marking the beginning of a 
new approach to fictional characters, to originality, and to intel- 
lectual property. Using well-known characters for new works was, 
as Avellaneda points out in his preface, nothing new.” ‘How many, 
he asks rhetorically, “have not spoken about Angelica’s love, and 
what happened to her?” At the front of his mind were presumably 
Luis Barahona de Sotos Primiera parte de la Angélica (1586) and 
Lope de Vegas La hermosura de Angélica (1602), both well-known 
Spanish epics at the time, which described adventures after the end 
of Ariostos Orlando Furioso (1515, 1521, 1532). Ariostos work, in 
turn, was a sequel to Orlando Innamorato (1483, 1495) by Matteo 
Maria Boiardo—a chivalrous epic that combined elements from 
Carolingian and Arthurian story worlds. Yet, the fact that Avellaneda 
found it necessary to remind his readers, and Cervantes, of this 
established literary practice, seems to imply that he sensed that his 
use of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in some way differed from, 
say, Vegas continuation of the love story of Angelica and Orlando. 

One crucial difference was that Cervantes was alive. When Vega 
wrote about Angelica, Ariosto was dead, as was Boiardo when 
Ariosto had produced his sequel. The pseudonymous Mateo Lujan 
de Sayavedra, on the other hand, had in 1602 continued the hugely 
popular picaresque novel Primera parte de Guzman de Alfarache 
Grizman (1599), when the original author, Mateo Aleman, was still 
around to protest. And protest Aleman did, in Segunda parte de la 
vida de Guzman de Alfarache (1604). Avellaneda was most likely 
aware of this case, but chose, wisely, not to mention it. 

Another difference lay in the character's tie to specific authors. 
Boiardo may have introduced Angelica and added her to the tradi- 
tional set of Carolingian characters. But she was not, partly because 
Boiardo’s work had been overshadowed by Ariosto’s, conceived of 
as Boiardos creation in the same way as the knight and squire in 
question undoubtedly were Cervantes’s great innovation. The artistic 
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achievements of the work Don Quixote were embodied in the char- 
acters—in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. The consequences of 
this for the status of Avellaneda’s story is, perhaps unintentionally, 
hinted at by Avellaneda himself. He tries to present his work as a 
sequel of the traditional type, but while he describes this tradition 
as ‘several hands telling the story of a single character, he concludes 
by stating that the world is big enough for two Don Quixotes and 
two Sancho Panzas. That is, he touches on the ontological puzzle 
of whether the same character in stories written by different hands 
really is the same character. If not, it is just one small step to estab- 
lishing a real-fake dichotomy with regards to sequels. 
Cervantes’s retort in his own sequel follows this line of reasoning. 
After using the preface to ridicule Avellaneda for being a coward who 
hides behind a pseudonym and a moral weakling who had fallen 
for the temptation of getting easy fame and money, he incorporates 
Avellaneda’s book in his story world in order to further undermine 
its validity. In Chapter 59, towards the end of the novel, Don Quixote 
and Panza overhear two noblemen at an inn talking about a second 
part of Don Quixote’s adventures. When he hears that this book 
claims he no longer loves Dulcinea, Don Quixote is enraged and 
rushes to defend his honour. The noblemen—Don Juan and Don 
Jeronimo—are immediately convinced that they stand before the 
real Don Quixote and Panza, the ones who were portrayed in the 
first book. Avellaneda, they conclude, has stolen Don Quixote’s name 
and made an attempt to undermine his accomplishments. They can 
also see that Avellaneda’s portrayal of Panza as a simple-minded, 
gluttonous drunkard is a patent lie. In this way, Cervantes reaffirms 
the ‘realness’ of his characters by letting Avellaneda’s book appear 
as an untruthful fiction in the reality of Cervantes’s fictional world. 
Later, Cervantes goes one step further and uses one of Avellane- 
da's original characters. Don Quixote meets Don Alvaro Tarfe and 
convinces him that the real Don Quixote now stands before him, 
while the person he previously met was an imposter. To bring it 
home to him, he persuades Don Alvaro Tarfe to put it in writing. 
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The magistrate of the village happened to come into the inn, 
along with a scribe, and Don Quixote submitted a petition to him 
saying that under the law it would be a good idea if Don Alvaro 
Tarfe, the gentleman here present, should declare before his grace 
that he did not know Don Quixote of La Mancha, also present, 
and that he, Don Quixote, was not the one that had appeared 
in a history entitled Second Part of Don Quixote of La Mancha, 
written by someone named Avellaneda, a native of Tordesillas. 
In brief, the magistrate gave his legal decision; the statement was 
made with all the juridical force that could be brought to bear in 
such cases, which made Don Quixote and Sancho very happy, as 
if such a statement mattered a great deal, and as if the difference 
between the two Don Quixotes and the two Sanchos could not 
be clearly seen in their actions and words.” 


Cervantes’s attack on Avellaneda is not without its playful contra- 
dictions, and it is hard to tell how seriously offended he actually 
was. He lets Don Alvaro Tarfe declare his willingness to ‘say again 
and affirm again that I have not seen what I have seen or expe- 
rienced what I have experienced.” There remains an unresolved 
question of what ontological status Avellaneda’s ‘Don Quixote’ and 
‘Panza are granted in Cervantes’s fictional world. Are they fictitious 
persons in a made-up story, in contrast to Cervantes’s first part, 
which in the second part have the status of a true, albeit according 
to its protagonists not always fully trustworthy, story? Or are they 
a couple of imposters, masquerading as Don Quixote and Panza? 
Is Avellaneda telling lies about Don Quixote and Panza, or a true 
story about two imposters? Panza’s proposal, that Don Alvaro 
Tarfe has been enchanted by evil magicians, is perhaps the most 
ingenious solution to the riddle. 

Don Alvaro Tarfe seems in any case real enough. That is, he is 
present in Cervantes’s fiction as a real person, on the same onto- 
logical level as Don Quixote and Panza, and as the identically same 
character as in Avellaneda’s story. In other words, while Cervantes 
undermines the validity of Avellaneda’s story by introducing a 
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distinction between real and fake versions of a character, he has no 
problem using one of Avellaneda’s characters as if this distinction 
is optional. The inconsistencies of the different layers—fiction, 
history, reality—within the fictional world are not a mistake by 
Cervantes. In addition to following the logic already inherent in 
Cervantes’s work, it also reflects the indeterminacy of character 
identity between narratives written by different authors. This type 
of indeterminacy was not invented by Cervantes. But he raised the 
issue and made artistic use of an ontological question that previously 
had gone unnoticed. I would argue that this artistic possibility, 
which Avellaneda spurred Cervantes to recognize, depended on 
a new conception of the original character—an individualized 
character that is not a mere type, nor inherited from tradition, but 
created by and belonging to a specific author—together with a book 
market that gave this kind of character a financial value. In early 
seventeenth-century Spain there was both artistic and financial 
worth at stake in character identity. 


Unauthorized and authorized sequels 


One of the long-term effects of the real-fake dichotomy—based 
on the author-character relationship—was the formation of a 
new sub-genre, the unauthorized sequel. Unauthorized sequels, it 
should be noted, are not designed to mislead. They do not pretend 
to present their characters as original (which would constitute an 
unacknowledged theft of another's creation), nor do they hide the 
fact that these stories are told by someone else than the originary 
author. As the title page of Henry Fielding’s An Apology for the 
life of Mrs Shamela Andrews (1741) declares, this sub-genre can 
be used to criticize the original story: in Shamela ‘the many noto- 
rious falsehoods and misrepresentations of a book called Pamela 
are exposed and refuted; and all the matchless arts of that young 
politician, set in a true and just light’ 

There is a particular potential for mischief and provocation in 
unauthorized sequels that differs from other literary transgressions, 
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such as blasphemy, obscenity, and defamation. The moral, artistic 
and ontological provocation of unauthorized sequels does not 
depend on content, style, or form, but on the conception of char- 
acters as the property of an individual author. The unauthorized 
sequel contests this conception, as well as the corollary that it is 
the originary author who knows the truth about the character 
in question. And because contemporary copyright law in effect 
encourages sequellers to treat original characters in a parodic or 
critical way—in order to pass the fair use test—the variety of un- 
authorized sequels that claim to expose falsehoods in the protected 
work is legally sanctioned. 

The lengthening of copyright terms in the twentieth century 
has also created an aesthetically productive separation between 
authorship and ownership. Here I am talking about the author- 
ized sequel, a sub-genre exemplarily exploited by the estate of 
Ian Fleming, which after Flemings death commissioned authors 
to write new Bond novels, an enterprise that is still going strong. 
These authorized sequels are supposed to be faithful to the Bond 
the public already know, and anything but parodic and critical. 
Copyright has thus been directly responsible for the emergence of 
a type of sequel between the real (written by the originary author) 
and the unauthorized: new adventures written by another author, 
which are meant to be read as if they could have been written by 
the original author, and with an authenticity claim validated by 
the copyright owner. 

In 2013, the Swedish publishing house Norstedts announced 
that they had contracted David Lagercrantz to write a sequel to the 
Millennium Series, Stieg Larsson's trilogy about Lisbeth Salander. 
The news was met with everything from mild anticipation to full- 
blown indignation. Some pointed out that it was not an uncom- 
mon practice in contemporary publishing (with the numerous 
Bond continuation novels as a prime example), and posed no 
serious threat to the integrity of the original work. Others con- 
sidered it an exploitation of the publics eagerness to get more of 
Lisbeth Salander, a cynical move based on the false premise that 
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Lagercrantz's Salander could be identical with Larsson's Salander. 
Kristina Ohlsson, herself a fairly successful crime novelist, took a 
brisk line with a comparison with Mozart. No matter how much 
we would love to devour a new piece of music by Mozart, she said, 
it is never going to happen, because Mozart is dead. And so is 
Larsson.” It might be said that Ohlsson's reasoning conflates a new 
story by Larsson with a new story about Lisbeth Salander. But it is 
a relevant conflation since authorized sequels are often expected 
to tell the new adventure about a beloved character in a manner 
that resembles the original author's narrative voice. 

Authors, publishers, and critics treat authorized sequels as 
aesthetically different from unauthorized sequels. To avoid being 
sued, the writer of an unauthorized sequel must make sure that 
the portrayal of the character departs sufficiently from the source 
text's character, but at the same time is close enough for readers to 
grasp that it is meant to be understood as the same character. An 
authorized writer has the opposite challenge, for even if some degree 
of newness is expected, the play of differences and similarities that 
makes for much of the allure of an unauthorized sequel is not so 
important. The mark of a good authorized sequel is not originality, 
but fidelity to the original. The character in the new story should 
be close enough to give the reader the experience of following a 
further adventure of the actual familiar character, rather than an 
imitation or an alternative version. 

The back blurb of The House of Silk (2011) proclaimed that this 
was the first time Conan Doyle’ estate had authorized a new book 
in its 125-year history. Even though not entirely true, it was an indi- 
cation of what type of new Holmes story the reader could expect.” 
As the new novel’s author Anthony Horowitz explained, “There 
have been plenty of [books] that have done all sorts of things with 
Sherlock Holmes. He's met Churchill and Hitler. He's fought in the 
First World War. He's come across Tarzan, Jekyll and Hyde, Dracula. 
By and large, they're all terrible—most of them. I wanted to write a 
book that was just true to the original?” The reviews agree that the 
novel makes a different and quite specific claim. After musing on 
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the vast amount of ‘profane’ Sherlock fiction produced in the last 
seven decades or so, The Guardian's critic states, But The House 
of Silk is in a class of its own: Horowitz’s novel is the first Sherlock 
Holmes addition to have been written with the endorsement of 
the Conan Doyle estate. It is not a pastiche. It is not an update. It 
is, as its cover proudly declares, “the new Sherlock Holmes novel”. 
Horowitz is the anointed successor. And to whom much is given, 
of him shall much be required. 

What is required of this kind of writing is described by Will 
Brooker with regard to the further adventures of another Victorian 
icon, as told in Gilbert Adair’s Alice Through the Needle’s Eye (1985): 


Adair’s challenge is to make the reader feel he or she is back in 
Carroll’s hands, to reassure us and encourage us to trust him as 
we settle comfortably into the illusion that we really are experi- 
encing a third adventure—or at least, a good enough simulation 
of it. Of course, a new story requires novelty, but Adair has to 
ensure that his invented elements are the kind of elements Car- 
roll ‘would have’ invented, according to our sense of his persona. 
In addition to recreating Alice as a character, then, Adair has to 
recreate Carroll as an author, and then inhabit that imagined 
authorship—in Noon’s terms, a kind of automated Carroll, or 
replicant—to write what Carroll “would have written. He enters 
into a complex conjuring act with the reader—we want to be com- 
plicit in the illusion, because we want a new adventure for Alice 
by ‘Carroll; but too many disruptions will destroy our pleasure.” 


Carroll’s works are in the public domain, which means that the 
distinction between authorized and unauthorized sequels is not 
relevant in the legal sense. Adair’s book was not explicitly promot- 
ed as ‘authorized; but he wrote as if he was writing an authorized 
sequel. Or to put it another way, he borrowed the specific aesthetic, 
generated by the legal possibility to commission someone to use 
characters still under copyright protection. In other words, this 
kind of writing has taken on a life of its own beyond the reach of 
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copyright law. Its particular restrictions and demands, once estab- 
lished and recognizable as constituting a category of sequels, have 
been cut loose from the circumstances of its legal foundations to 
become an aesthetic option which can be applied —if the author 
so chooses—to characters in the public domain. 

One important aspect of writing faithful sequels is that the 
artistic stakes are higher, compared to critical or parodic sequels. 
Especially ifthe original author is considered inimitable, as Carroll 
is. As one reviewer says about Adair’s attempt: “There is a kind of 
intense if bizarre self-pity and tenderness in [the Alice books] that 
Mr Adair, simply because he is not Lewis Carroll, cannot match.” 
To write as P. G. Wodehouse, to take another very British example, 
is deemed equally impossible. “This is madness, obviously, begins 
a review of Sebastian Faulks’ Wodehouse sequel Jeeves and the 
Wedding Bells (2013).*' Madness, because while it is easy to employ 
the characters created by Wodehouse, it is quite another thing to 
match his style. “To bust out Jeeves and Wooster is no more than to 
put on your tennis whites; to do Wodehouse requires you then to 
play like Roger Federer.’ Despite that, the reviewer was impressed. 
Even if Faulks is ‘not as funny as Wodehouse; and there are passages 
where he hears ‘the voice of Faulks, not of Wodehouse; he finds the 
novel ‘a pretty remarkable performance’ The high praise is perhaps 
a consequence of low expectations, but it nevertheless shows that 
to write in the style of another—or in Brooker’s words, to inhabit 
an imagined authorship—is an endeavour that can be judged on 
its own artistic merits. 


The new ghostwriter 


The practices regarding sequels—how they are written, categorized, 
and read—is one area where the aesthetic side effects of copyright 
can be seen. The foundational concept of a privileged tie between 
a character and the author who created it predates copyright, and 
the distinction between sequels based on who the writer is can be 
seen at work as early as the seventeenth century. But probably not 
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much earlier. The valorization of originality, the individualization 
of characters, and a growing book market made the question of 
who owns a character morally and artistically important. 

The resulting distinction between genuine and spurious sequels, 
and between real and fake versions of a character, would later be 
strengthened by legislation. Modern copyright laws have put some 
sequellers on trial and, presumably, stopped many authors from 
venturing to write sequels in the first place. But copyright is also 
responsible for the emergence of two categories ofliterary fiction: 
the unauthorized and the authorized sequel. The authorized sequel 
is the newer of the two, made possible by the expansion of copyright 
in the twentieth century. While both depend on the notion that 
a fictional character is something created by and belonging to a 
specific author, the latter also depends on the additional condition 
that rights to a character can be owned by someone other than the 
author who created it. 

Horowitz and Faulks are indicative of a growing recognition 
and appreciation of writing-as-another as a kind of authorship 
that is worth pursuing not just from a speculative standpoint, but 
also for artistic reasons. They are not one-trick ponies, in it for the 
money or the fun of it, but take on the varied challenges of writing 
as another author. Horowitz wrote one further Holmes novel and 
then in 2015 moved on to Bond.” Faulks, likewise, now has a Bond 
novel to his name.” They perform the difficult task of impersonating 
other authors better than most, and are critically rewarded for it. 

As the example of Lagercrantz illustrates, this kind of sequel- 
writing has a lot in common with ghostwriting. Lagercrantz’s two 
‘ghostwritten’ autobiographies—the adventurer and mountaineer 
Goran Kropp and the footballer Zlatan Ibrahimovic—gained him 
a reputation as being unusually good at subduing his own voice 
and letting the biographee’s personality shine.** Both books are 
first-person narratives, where the ‘T is the autobiographical sub- 
ject, written by Lagercrantz, and based on interviews which he 
conducted. Jag är Zlatan Ibrahimović (2011, I am Zlatan) in par- 
ticular was both a bestseller and a critical success. It is unusual for 
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an autobiography by an athlete to receive the amount of attention 
in the newspaper culture sections that it did. Critics commented 
on Ibrahimovic’ life story and personality, but focused mainly on 
Lagercrantz’s accomplishment, on how his rendering of Ibrahimov- 
i¢’s voice was more convincing and brought the reader closer to 
Ibrahimović than if he had written the book himself. It thus made 
perfect sense for Norstedts to ask him to write a fourth book about 
Lisbeth Salander. And with the Millennium sequel, Lagercrantz 
further established himself as an author primarily known for his 
ability to write engagingly and convincingly in the voice of another. 
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CHAPTER 7 


A Romanian Solzhenitsyn 
Censorship and Paul Goma’s Ostinato (1971) 


Liviu Malita 


This case study revisits the inescapably asymmetrical relationship 
between the artist and the repressive institutions of an omnipotent 
totalitarian communist regime, using documents that have largely 
gone unpublished to illustrate, here, the situation of Romanian 
culture under communism.’ Paul Goma’ tribulations in the late 
1960s, when he was trying to publish his novel Ostinato, reveal the 
political mechanisms of constraint, control, and manipulation used 
by the Romanian Communist Party (RCP) in the sphere of literature, 
and the strategies of artistic resistance which Goma resorted to.’ 
An extraordinary exception to the rule, Goma successfully used 
his confrontation with the authoritarian institution of communist 
censorship in such a way as to promote his book in the European 
market. His example sheds light on the counterproductive nature 
of the official censor, which often, unawares, endorsed the very 
literary works it had intended to ban, pushing them on to fame 
in the process.* 


Political context 


In 1947, under Stalin’s protection and in close coordination with 
Moscow, communism was introduced by force in Romania. Officially 
installed at the country’s helm, the RCP established a regime of ter- 
ror that modern Romania had never experienced before, however 
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well accustomed to dictatorships it may have been. Launching a 
major offensive, the RCP exerted absolute control over public and 
private life, building in parallel the legislative framework neces- 
sary to operate such a monolithic system. Other political parties 
were dismantled, as were the plurality of voices in the press and 
civil society—and, cultural life not being exempt, the publishing 
houses. After the Soviet model, a single Writers’ Union of Romania 
(WUR) was established. Its outlook was expressed in a handful of 
periodicals, controlled by the party, and it boasted of the fact that 
it was the sole political force in the country. The entire cultural 
structure of Romania was dynamited. 

The battle for absolute control over culture was ideologically 
motivated by the RCP’s need for legitimation, a need that was 
all the more pressing as access to power had been secured arbi- 
trarily. It should be noted that the RCP was set up in 1921, but 
was declared illegal only a few months later. The party officially 
re-emerged on the political stage only after 23 August 1944, when 
it had fewer than a thousand members nationwide, and its access 
to the government was made possible by the Soviet commissars. 
Once in power, the regime took concerted action to discredit and 
repudiate genuine values. The Romanian Academy, universities, 
and cultural institutions were purged of their foremost intellectu- 
als. Many of the outstanding scholars and artists were subject to 
show trials, on diverse pretexts, which almost always ended with 
prison. Contacts with Western culture and ‘bourgeois’ Romanian 
traditions were prohibited. The regime's aim was to colonize the 
peoples imagination and to ensure the triumph of its propaganda. 
Throughout its existence, the RCP endeavoured, exclusively for 
its own benefit, to identify art with propaganda, to the point of 
completely erasing the boundaries between them. 

To establish a cultural monopoly, several institutions of ideo- 
logical and political control had been set up. After the Soviet model, 
they were now brought together in a single institutional frame- 
work, the General Directorate for Press and Printing (GDPP), 
which was renamed the Committee for Press and Print (CPP) in 
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1975 (hereafter referred to as the ‘official censor’). Tailored to a 
maximalist design, it was to exert total control over information, 
monitor publications, and block any manuscripts and intellectual 
or artistic products suspected of being hostile to the regime. In the 
name of the party, censors selected by strict criteria of allegiance to 
party politics undermined various forms of art, styles, and works, 
the prohibitions varying according to different literary genres or 
even subgenres. Some of the aesthetic directions and attitudes 
(formalism, naturalism, aestheticism, the fantastic, the absurd) 
were permanently monitored by political readers. There were 
also certain themes—history, revolution, religion, contemporary 
issues, self-identity, eroticism—that tended to be censored more 
than others. 

The rules of the official censor’s operation were consistent, based 
on relatively stable principles. Its mission was twofold: to protect the 
totalitarian communist regime by prohibiting sentences or phrases 
that were deemed subversive; and to strengthen the regime, through 
disfiguring surgical excisions intended to transform the literary work 
into a publishable product compatible with communist ideology. 
The two defining roles of totalitarian censorship—prohibitive and 
formative—were intertwined. 


The periodization of institutional censorship 


Not just the procedures, but the very process of censorship registered 
variations in intensity, depending on a political dynamic that was 
itself irregular. The history of communist Romania comprised, also 
in keeping with the Soviet model, harsher periods or brief spells 
of liberalism. The first period (1948-1964), referred to as the Dej 
Era after Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, Secretary General of the Party, 
was characterized by an inflexible dictatorship, short-circuited by 
episodic bouts of relative liberalization. The coming to power of 
Nicolae Ceausescu in 1965 led to a ‘thaw, with a symbolic high 
point in 1968. When the USSR invaded Czechoslovakia, Roma- 
nia disavowed it, condemning the Soviet intervention as an act of 
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"interference in the internal affairs’ of one Warsaw Pact state by 
another. This gesture was interpreted by Western analysts, and 
profitably exploited by Nicolae Ceausescu for a time, as an ‘act of 
dissidence’ against Moscow. The ‘July Theses’ of 1971, which inci- 
dentally or not followed on Ceausescu’s recent visits to China and 
North Korea, put an end to the period of openness that had lasted a 
mere seven years, and inaugurated a programme of re-Stalinization 
in Romania.‘ Simultaneously with an accelerating personality cult, 
Ceausescu oversaw a turn to isolationism in international politics, 
and, internally, to authoritarianism, conservatism, and national 
communism. The country’s general situation degraded gradually, 
culminating in the harsh 1980s, described by the Romanian writer 
Mircea Zaciu as ‘the satanic decade. 

Following a largely similar route, the GDPP/CPP changed its 
behaviour according to the ever-changing directions and directives 
ofits rulers, and, implicitly, according to the dynamics of literature." 
In the first period (1948-1964), censorship had, by law, a punitive 
function. It was top secret and its attitude was rigid and intolerant. 
Its purpose was to regulate and prohibit any deviation. In practice, 
it aimed to prevent the perpetration of the ‘crime’ by identifying and 
promptly punishing the subversive potential of any text. Amplified 
by the abuses committed by the censors, the regime's rule of terror 
eviscerated literature. Socialist realism, adopted dogmatically from 
the Soviets, was the all-pervasive method of creation. Officially, it 
was infallible: sanctioned by a decree issued by the state organs of 
communist power, socialist realism imposed uniformity of artistic 
styles and forms, nipping any creative élan in the bud. The great 
themes of world literature—love, friendship, death, freedom—were 
either instrumentalized in the service of the party or banned. 
Almost the entire literary production that received the censor’s 
seal of approval would be relegated to obscurity after the end of 
the communist regime. 

The relative political liberalization of 1965-1971 was also visible 
in the way in which a newer, more professional generation of censors 
read literary texts. Their outlook had changed. Relinquishing their 
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violent, repressive attitude, they no longer mechanically checked 
whether texts abided by the political directives and complied with 
the doctrine of socialist realism. They were professional readers of 
literature, accustomed to looking for clues between the lines. Art 
itself was granted permission (once socialist realism left the stage) 
to tackle more themes, and with a wider range of artistic techniques. 
Literature reconquered lost ground and reasserted its status, but 
although in the context of the entire communist period in Romania 
the artistic moments that followed were the most dynamic and 
productive, challenges multiplied and some topics remained taboo. 
The censors were confronted with works that talked about the lack 
of political freedom and expression, about social marginalization, 
illegalities of all sorts, the absence of prospects, about dullness, 
failure, and despair. Giving up many of its excesses, the official 
censor adapted, becoming more flexible, shifting emphasis from a 
prohibitive to a formative goal. Reforming its structures and prac- 
tices, and even its staff, the GDPP resorted to a relative relaxation 
of control, replacing explicit constraint with manipulation and 
seduction. It deftly capitalized on the advantages of collaboration, 
which writers who wanted to have their works published found 
impossible to refuse. The GDPP’s main objective was no longer 
to prohibit (in future, censors only did that in extremis), but to 
foster—by coercing authors, but also by making enticing promis- 
es—the production of art that was compatible with the exigencies 
of ideology and with the will and whims of the party. Claiming to 
make great concessions, Romania's dreaded inquisition of books 
could now limit itself to disfiguring texts. 

By the early 1980s, political discourse in Romania had exhausted 
its scant store of liberal clichés and relapsed into intolerance. The 
July Theses, announcing new ‘measures’ for strengthening ideo- 
logical control, were issued with the aim of imposing a form of 
neo-dogmatism. The official censor was promptly restructured, its 
methodology changed again to undo the concessions it had been 
forced to make during the period of relative liberalism. Censors 
gradually abandoned the median line, and, as they were encouraged 
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to do, they marched in the vanguard of the ideological offensive. 
In spite of the expectations and the efforts undertaken, censorship 
could not consolidate itself by returning to the methodology of the 
1950s, when a brutal determinism had prevailed that countenanced 
only propaganda functions for literature. The new aggressiveness 
of political dogmatism failed to destabilize the autonomy of the 
aesthetic, acquired and decisively strengthened in the meantime. 
This led to what amounted to a period of cohabitation. Ideological 
pseudo-literature, cooked up in the party's laboratories, mimicked 
authentic creation, while failing to compete with it, far less dislodge 
it as the authorities intended. The distance between literature and 
the Communist Party increased exponentially, so much so that the 
party ended up by considering art in itself subversive. To make art 
and only art was in the 1980s a serious offence. 

According to official documents, in 1977 the official censor 
GDPP/CPP was formally disbanded. Far from being a sign of 
liberalization, the end of this official institution simply marked a 
change of strategy in the party’s policy on censorship. Declaring 
censorship to be irreconcilable with democracy was, then, out 
of the question: all censorship had to do was to adjust itself and 
become compatible with the standards of modern society. The 
mutation that had occurred was not, as officially claimed, a form 
of genuine liberalism, but a tactical manoeuvre that added to the 
totalitarian system. The abolition of the GDPP/CPP proved to be 
a masterstroke: afterwards, not only did censorship not disappear, 
it was strengthened. It expanded its sphere, and became in many 
respects even more formidable. Its function continued insidiously, 
as classic censorship was substituted by another, ubiquitous form of 
monitoring. In the absence of a specialized official censor, control 
was exercised through various party organs or so-called community 
organizations and through other political readers, who provided 
ideological vigilance and ensured the accuracy of the communist 
values imposed on literature and art, or on publications in general. 
Writers had to be far more at the disposal of their ‘official readers; 
who had multiplied. The border between what was allowed and 
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what was disallowed became even more diffuse, and arbitrariness 
increased. The supposed democratic revolution which had led to 
the abolition of censorship was, in reality, limited to a change of 
focus. Censorship did not cease, but was carried out ‘differently’; 
censorship continued to be ubiquitous, but became volatile. Not 
only were the true intentions of the Communist Party to create an 
‘ideological playpen’ better camouflaged by the democratic surface, 
but the regime itself took an important step towards a higher degree 
of governance, in which its power became infrastructural and the 
state could penetrate all layers of society. The totalitarian regime 
tended to naturalize censorship, turning a standardized political 
tool into the very environment for the production of culture. Thus, 
as time would tell, it was nothing but an act of coarse manipula- 
tion—a real coup de théâtre, which enabled censorship to survive 
its self-orchestrated disappearance. 

At the same time, through its totalitarian and intolerant spirit the 
official censor kept the spirit of confrontation alive. Its inquisitorial 
activities produced authors who were forbidden, (self-)exiled, or 
morally and aesthetically corrupt, authors who were tolerated by the 
regime, but also compliant and profit-hungry (pseudo-)artists. No 
one could evade the distorting influence of communist censorship.° 


The case of Paul Goma 


At the end of the 1960s, it appeared that the Romanian author- 
ities and writers were willing to compromise. Understanding 
that it would have to give up some of its claims, the RCP set 
itself to see artists not merely as its subjects, but also as possible 
partners, however erratic and fickle, who had to be manipulated 
and permanently supervised. In turn, writers tacitly accepted 
the self-professed right of the communist regime to decide in 
matters of literature and art, on condition they were allowed to 
produce an art devoid of political commitments. Each paid a price 
they were not allowed to set on their own, without being able 
to anticipate the long-term consequences of a pact that was by 
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definition fateful. Aesthetic freedoms, as many or as few as they 
were, were either obtained by writers through combined efforts 
and by astutely exploiting the right circumstances, or were the 
result of strategic concessions made by a party that was sometimes 
forced by the international context or by coinciding interests to 
adjust its dictatorial pretences. 

In this climate of truce, writers invented strategies of artistic 
promotion. As they gained notoriety and/or benefited from the 
trust of the Party, some of them increasingly distanced themselves 
from ideology and the party (if not in their public attitudes, then 
in their artistic texts), being less and less willing to compromise 
in their fictional works. They were joined by younger writers. 
Together they conquered, one way or another, a space of relative 
artistic freedom, from inside which they approached themes and 
stated things that were otherwise prohibited. It was not just about 
acts of political courage, but about the desire for success among 
readers. No clear line of demarcation could be drawn between them, 
and this meant that the censors’ behaviour was also not uniform: 
faced with attempts to push the limits, they adapted the punitive 
arsenal of the official censor to the status of the writer investigated. 
Towards some, then, the official censor was more lenient, taking 
just precautionary measures, while others, who had come to be seen 
as political undesirables, were watched carefully and, on occasion, 
prohibited from publishing their works. 

Paul Goma (b. 1935) is a prominent Romanian writer who on 
multiple occasions courted controversy by taking on the repressive 
institutions of the totalitarian regime in Romania.’ He had his 
first brush with censorship when he was a student at the School 
of Literature in Bucharest, and was preparing to become a writer.’ 
After the Hungarian Revolution was put down in 1956, Goma 
returned his Youth Workers’ Union membership card in protest. 
Because of his dissent, expressed much more insistently than was 
permitted at the time, the young Goma was arrested, tried, and 
convicted. From 1956 he served two years as a political prisoner, 
followed by 36 months of house arrest. He was released in 1964. This 
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experience became the subject matter of his 1971 novel Ostinato, 
towards which the censors, though generally more lenient during 
this period, were particularly alert, especially on account of the 
books politically undesirable topic and of Goma’ status as a former 
political prisoner. By sheer force of implication and thanks to the 
international fame he had acquired, Goma became an intriguing 
case both for the writers/editors and the Communist Party. In the 
late 1960s, when publication restrictions meant that books rarely 
made it into print, the official censor repeatedly rejected two of his 
novels: Ostinato and Usa (1970, “The Door’). 

Ostinato was the subject of a scandal. Published abroad (almost 
simultaneously in Germany and France), its launch at the Frankfurt 
Book Fair in October 1971 led to the withdrawal of the official 
delegation from Romania, in protest against the book’s publication 
in the West without permission from the communist authorities. 
Goma’s previous efforts to publish his novel in Romania—starting 
in 1966, when he first submitted his manuscript to Editura pentru 
literatura (PHL, the Publishing House for Literature)—had met 
with trenchant objections from the official censor’s readers and 
their superiors. Several of his themes (the abuse of power, dogma- 
tism, the persecution of Transylvanian Saxons) and the manner of 
treatment were considered unacceptable. For the official censor’s 
readers, the theme of imprisonment was taboo, because it reflected 
unambiguously the punitive, repressive impetus of the regime, 
which claimed to be producing ‘the new man’ with Enlightenment, 
humanist instruments. Few literary works had tackled the subject of 
imprisonment, and those which did looked through a glass darkly, 
sometimes placing the action in the past—between the wars or in 
the Dej period (in other words, in a period criticized by the party 
itself, because Ceausescu wished to appear an innocent victim of 
his predecessor). Writings on this topic irritated the RCP to the 
maximum, fuelling its intransigence. 


FORBIDDEN LITERATURE 


The official censor's objections 


The official objections to Ostinato were its overly detailed representa- 
tion of prison conditions in the communist period, ‘the gloomy 
atmosphere of prisons, ‘the direct account of physical squalor’ ‘the 
harsh treatment of prisoners, and the frequent use of torture. An 
additional sore point was the reconstruction of the biographies of 
political prisoners (a category of prisoner not officially recognized) 
when writers ‘described the abuses, the “special” treatments forced 
upon them: In the communist censors’ referate, this ‘enhanced the 
metaphorical significance of freedom deprivation and gave the nar- 
rative direct political implications.’ It was particularly aggravating 
that the novel suggested that the regime used torturers, portrayed 
as instinctive and immoral beings, and other human scum as ‘blind’ 
instruments of its will. Several successive referate spoke critically 
of the fact that the novel highlighted the ‘injustice and cruelty of 
the investigative bodies of the Securitate (the Romanian secret 
police), or the heinous treatment meted out to political prisoners 
until around 1964. In Goma’s work the figures of the Securitate 
officers were associated with members of the prison administra- 
tion: narrow-minded, intolerant, insensitive people. The cynicism 
of the authorities, who had discretionary power over the lives of 
its prisoners, was set in narrative contrast with the ‘humanity and 
solidarity of those in jail (including odious criminals). 

A particularly serious fact (later noticed by Western critics too) 
was that only upon his release from prison did the protagonist find 
himself in real detention. Paradoxically, prison was the only place 
in which inmates felt free. Goma considers that he managed to 
reinforce this point in his second novel, Usa, whose manuscript was 
examined under the proverbial magnifying glass by the censors. 
On another, even more serious level he returned to the theme of 
imprisonment in Usa, with an even closer investigation of inner 
detention. As Goma said, 
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it is no longer a matter of a physical prison, but of the prison that 
exists within us. I meant to say that people, even without having 
experienced prison directly, were prepared for possible detention. 
... Usa, then, is a tragic novel because it is about people who are 
mutilated in order to be prepared for detention, even before they 
experience prison in a concrete way.” 


Through symbolic contamination, prison becomes an extended 
metaphor for the entire communist regime, with Romania as an 
immense yet invisible prison yard. From the perspective of the 
censors, however, it would seem the metaphorical construction was 
less vexing than the transitive register in which Ostinato described 
prison in all its unadulterated horror. 

The censors levelled further criticism against the preference for 
the theme of suicide, suggested at the end of the novel. Disallowed 
because it directly contradicted the ideology of optimism, suicide 
as a narrative solution was rejected by the censors because the 
failure of the individual suggested the failure of the re-education 
process. What it contradicted was the propaganda that the errors 
and illegalities committed by the Communist Party had been 
corrected, and its victims had been rehabilitated, reorienting their 
biography towards more positive goals. Consequently, Goma was 
asked to rewrite the end of the novel to bring it into line with party 
doxa. Much to the satisfaction of the heads of the official censor, 
Goma complied. In an intermediate version (in 1970) he changed 
the ending that had ‘suggested the hero's suicide attempt, because 
he could no longer integrate himself after his release from prison, 
for another, in which ‘the hero is trying to get out of a prolonged 
crisis and to adapt to life as a free man.” 

Documents in the GDPP/CPP archive indicate this optimistic 
cliché of an ending could have made the difference between pub- 
lication and prohibition. A brief comparison of Ostinato with 
Păsările (‘Birds, 1973) by Alexandru Ivasiuc—the one banned, the 
other passed by the censors—shows that what radically separated 
the two authors was their vision. Goma adopted and asserted the 
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perspective of the victim, while what Ivasiuc said was in tune with 
the voice of power." 

The multiplicity and complexity of the objections raised by the 
censors against Ostinato clearly indicate that the Securitate, that 
all-powerful ideological institution, rejected any suggestion that 
the communist regime had a monstrous side. A literary objection 
was raised, finally, which derived from the political objections, 
albeit much paler in comparison: ‘in the novel there are numerous 
vulgar expressions or obscene paragraphs" 


Goma’ stratagem 


Goma'’s novel Ostinato was not published in communist Romania 
because high-ranking party activists refused to give permission 
for the 1970 version, which even the leaders of the GDPP had 
deemed publishable.'* Later, Goma radically rethought his position, 
and subsequent versions not only ‘explained the initial comments 
[of the official censor], but also (thanks to some new chapters) 
emphasized more strongly a deeply flawed political orientation.” 
This spectacular volte-face and the possible motivations underlying 
it warrant analysis. 

According to his own testimony, Goma had from the beginning 
worked on two versions, attempting a double editorial solution. 
In 1966, he submitted one manuscript to Editura de Stat pentru 
Literatura si Arta (SPLA, State Press for Literature and the Arts). 
Shortly thereafter, in 1967, he sent a first version for publication 
abroad, followed by a second one in October 1968. In doing so he 
showed a courage that was almost unparalleled at the time, although 
tempered, according to some of today’s literary historians, by for- 
tunate connections. Goma did not keep his clandestine initiative 
a secret; on the contrary, in his ongoing battle with the censors 
and the publishers, he used the news of the book’s subsequent 
translation to force through the novel's publication in Romania." 
Of course, he was not taken seriously. 
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It can be assumed that from October 1969, when Goma in all 
likelihood received an assurance that Ostinato would be published 
abroad in German, French, and Italian, he hada more secure posi- 
tion, and was even less willing to comply with the observations of the 
censors. However, his goal was still to publish the novel in Romania. 
After all, he had succeeded with another manuscript, submitted 
in 1966 and published in 1968 after ‘serious revisions, and having 
accepted that the title be changed, from ‘Moartea noastră cea de 
toate zilele (“Our Daily Death’) to its final form, Camera de alături 
(1968, “The Adjoining Room').” This was his literary debut, and at 
the same time the only book he published in Romania before 1990. 
He wanted Ostinato to be published, but not at all costs—he could 
not countenance far-reaching alterations imposed by the official 
censor rendering it unrecognizable, especially not at the risk of 
his book becoming what he called ‘paraliterature-—and Gomas 
attitude was in fact consistent with his conception of the writer's 
role in communist Romania: speaking truth to power.” 

In the period that followed, 1969-1971, Goma seems to have hit 
upon his own strategy in dealings with the official censor. This is 
visible in his obvious change of attitude, which occurred, according 
to the censors’ reports, in January 1971. Initially, his attitude had 
been one of cooperation. A month after he submitted the manuscript 
of Ostinato, in October 1969, the GDPP sent the directors of the 
publishing house ‘a series of comments with political content. As 
a result, as the report noted, the novel was withdrawn, without a 
‘to-be-resolved’ note (approval). Goma resubmitted the manuscript 
to the GDPP in February 1970 in a substantially different version, 
from which he had deleted some politically delicate episodes and 
made ‘massive’ changes. In the words of the censor’s report, ‘these 
have solved the main political issues: The censor’s report also 
specified that the ‘changes made ... have toned down the violent 
language, have limited the pornographic scenes.”! 

The author's cuts seem to have been to the liking of the heads 
of the official censor. In two successive reports on 21 March and 
25 June 1970 they expressed their satisfaction, stating that, ‘in its 
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current form, the GDPP can give the imprimatur for the work. 
However, as a precaution—and in keeping with their modus oper- 
andi—the censors ‘reported’ the novel to the Council of Culture 
and Socialist Education (CCSE) in early May 1970.” The GDPP 
document mentioned the possibility of approving publication for 
this version, following some changes made by the author. For a 
while, the manuscript was held up; a note issued by the GDPP 
concluded that as of 17 July 1970 ‘the novel has not been returned 
for approval.” Despite the fact that the official censor had given 
official assent, the novel could still not be published, most likely 
due to the cavils of another political institution that monitored 
cultural activity: the CCSE. 

There are no documents that reveal what happened next, but then 
on 28 January 1971 another report issued by the GDPP, stamped 
‘Confidential, said that Goma, in a surprise move, had submitted a 
new, longer version of the novel to the publishers Editura Eminescu. 
He had introduced further taboo themes and new episodes, which 
might prove controversial from a political point of view. Goma tried 
to wrong-foot the self-proclaimed democratic regime by laying bare 
its retaliatory practices; the abuses of a regime that claimed to be in 
harmony with its own citizens and reliant solely on the strength of 
ideological conviction. The conclusion of the final censors’ report 
(prior to June 1971) was that such a novel, which ‘focused on the 
theme of imprisonment and ‘suggested a carceral universe as big as 
our whole society, was ‘not to receive publication approval. 

I have selected the case of Goma because it is a telling example 
of a strategy adopted by a Romanian author in his confrontation 
with the communist official censor in the 1960s. It is also very 
relevant to look into the possible reasons for Goma’s change of 
attitude in early 1971. By cooperating at first, he had provided a 
substantially revised version, in accordance with the requirements 
of the censor. Yet at the very moment when, according to the official 
censor’s reports, a compromise appeared to have been reached and 
the book was about to be printed, Goma changed his mind and 
amplified the political implications of the theme: ‘every time they 
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proposed I should take something out, I did the opposite, I added 
something, emphasizing and consolidating precisely those passages 
which had shocked the censors.” Later, Goma confessed that, up 
to a point, his was not an entirely deliberate strategy; however, the 
GDPP documents attest the fact that he also used the exact same 
strategy for his second novel, Usa, and at much the same time.” 

My contention is that in view of all the circumstances, the follow- 
ing hypothesis about the Goma stratagem can be advanced. Wind 
back the clock a few months, and it seems that Goma may have felt 
emboldened to provoke the official censor by the illustrious example 
of Solzhenitsyn, who was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1970, primarily for Cancer Ward (1968), a novel that he had man- 
aged to publish in the West together with In the First Circle (1968). 
Goma was perhaps encouraged by the signs of a receptive audience 
for literary treatments of communist re-education, and possibly 
had evidence that certain foreign publishing houses intended to 
publish his own novel, written on a similar theme. It is very likely 
that, in 1970, his manuscript was already being translated.” The 
association with Solzhenitsyn was fortuitous and opportunistic at 
the same time. The soubriquet ‘A Romanian Solzhenitsyn, coined 
by his German editor, was used frequently in literary reviews in 
the West. With a real chance of seeing his novel published in the 
West, Goma may have felt tempted to push the limits, forcing the 
leadership of the official censor to make extreme decisions. A book 
banned in a communist state, as Solzhenitsyn had shown, could be 
eminently marketable in the West for that very fact.”” 

Goma has his own explanation for his paradoxical behaviour. 
In subsequent interviews, he has said he did not yearn for political 
difference, and that he wished his novel would be appreciated for 
its literary value and not for the fame that a scandal would confer 
on him post festum.” He describes the process of cohabitation with 
the official censor as contradictory: he was required to rewrite the 
novel politically, but ended up by aesthetically changing its poetics. 
The book thus gained not only in political impact, but in artistic 
force and depth: ‘I submitted the book in ’67 and the promises kept 
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coming until 24 February '71 ... And I ought to thank them, I had 
the pleasure of polishing my work. If today the novel is closer to what 
I would have wanted it to be, it is thanks to censorship, which took 
care not to let me publish it with the imperfections it began with??? 


Conclusions 


Explaining political insurgency through aesthetic necessity, Goma 
made a statement (an ironical one, of course) about the involun- 
tary way in which censorship had helped him to escape the worst 
of self-censorship.” After all, it led him to react like a human—in 
other words, naturally—in a completely aberrant political context: 
‘I must thank those who allowed me to postpone my debut until the 
age of 32; without them I would not have known that you cannot 
write until you have had your fingers crushed. Now, I must thank 
censorship for helping me to get rid of self-censorship, because it 
is so impudent, insistent, and devoid of logic that I reacted human- 
ly:?! He experienced liberation, and the novel was enriched with 
meanings that it did not have originally. In his opinion, his fight 
with the official censor had beneficial results from a literary point 
of view. The novel only gained in complexity, his writing in depth 
and relief. Much the same was said by other authors, many of them 
from totalitarian communist regimes, but others too with expe- 
rience of very different political circumstances. Scholars have yet 
to reach a consensus on this topic. In my opinion, these literary 
works represent the perverse secondary effects (because they were 
unintended) of the censorship act.” 

As for Paul Goma, his tactics checkmated the communist insti- 
tutions of control: the responsibility for rejecting Ostinato was 
regularly shifted from the publisher, to the GDPP, to the CCSE. All 
the skirmishes over censorship then abruptly ceased the moment the 
novel was published in the West. The battle moved on to a strictly 
political plane, and the consequences, including the withdrawal 
of Gomas Romanian citizenship and his exile, were to be endured 
by the author himself. 
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Notes 


I have consulted the following archives in the National Archives of Romania, 
the Central Historical National Archives Branch: Fund 2571 CPP (in particular 
those relating to the Directorate of Instructions and Control and the Directorate 
for Literature and Art) and Fund 2898 (in particular those relating to the Central 
Committee of the Romanian Communist Party, the Propaganda and Agitation 
Branch, 1921-1976). Unless otherwise stated, all translations are my own. 
For the artistic strategies made possible by copyright see Lindegren in this vol- 
ume; for the dialectic of censorship in British modernism see the introduction 
to this volume. 

Ostinato thus serves as yet another example of how ‘censorious events, somewhat 
counterproductively, can create interest in the very thing they seek to repress 
(see the introduction to this volume). 

“The July Theses’ refers to a speech delivered by Ceausescu in July 1971: seventeen 
proposals regarded as the starting point for a Maoist-style ‘cultural revolution 
in Romania, targeting intellectuals and cultural autonomy and advocating a 
strict adherence to communist ideology. 

For censorship and the official censor in communist Romania, see Vianu 1998; 
Petcu 2005; Malita 2016. 

For the full complexities of the Romanian literary field and the interaction of 
literary institutions under communism, see Macrea-Toma 2009. 

Some of Paul Goma’s later publications such as Basarabia (2002) and Săptămâna 
rosie/The Red Week (2003) include problematic anti-Semitic statements. This 
contribution, however, focuses on the context of the 1960s and 70s when Goma 
was a dissident and an anti-communist writer. 

The School of Literature in Bucharest was founded in 1950 by the Romanian 
Labour Party, after the Soviet model, to train carefully selected writers who were 
loyal to socialist realism. 

Reports (referate) were the most important documents compiled by censors, 
having read the manuscripts submitted to publishing houses with ideology in 
mind. Meant only for the official censor, the reports included all relevant obser- 
vations, which often included advice for the GDPP/CPP leadership on whether 
to approve for publication (sometimes on condition that certain amendments 
and revisions were operated in the texts) or to deny on the grounds that they 
did not comply with the ideology of the Communist Party. The head of the 
Directorate approved the reports, whereupon they became official verdicts, 
binding on both the publishing houses and the authors of the manuscripts. 
National Archives of Romania, the Central Historical National Archives Branch 
(ANIC), Fund CPT, NOTE Ostinato—Paul Goma, Editura Cartea Românească, 
File 14/1971, fol. 60. 

Ibid. 
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Tanase 1977, 40: ‘Censure, auto-censure et paralittérature. 

ANIC, Fund CPT, NOTE Ostinato—Paul Goma, Editura Eminescu. 

Lovinescu 1990 suggests that while Ostinato ‘is not only a novel about prison, 
but also one of the inability to stay out of it’ (487) under the communist regime, 
Păsările, ‘presented as one of the most daring novels of late, is brave only in 
appearance and only in the details. ... The critique of the mechanisms of power 
is directed in such a way that it does not put into question the whole ensemble. 
Neither for the past nor for the future (519). 

ANIC, Fund CPT, NOTE Ostinato-Paul Goma, Editura Eminescu. The erotic 
theme was incriminating in literature (and art). The approach to censorship 
derived from the official ideology, which regulated even the privacy and sexuality 
of the so-called ‘new mar: The censors’ reports went so far as to say that scenes 
of a sexual nature were pornographic. Nudity itself was repudiated prudishly. 
With glaring semantic exaggeration the censors censored everything, including 
eroticism, using the fuzzily derogatory term ‘obscenity. 

High-ranking party activists (in particular, members of the RCP’s Central 
Committee, in charge of ideological activity) were authorized to intervene in 
the GDPP’s censorship process. By virtue of the Regulations, they had to be 
asked for their opinion in ‘exceptional’ cases. 

ANIC, Fund CPT, NOTE Ostinato-Paul Goma, Editura pentru Literatura, No. 
245, 23 October 1969. 

Goma 2010, 16. 

One month after the publication of the book in Germany, Goma admitted in an 
interview with the Siiddeutsche Zeitung that he had used, unsuccessfully, ‘every 
means an author has in Romania for publication [requests for audiences with 
senior political officials, petitions addressed ‘to the highest level; etc.]. However, 
it is clear that an author in Romania has no such means—with the exception of 
compromises’ (20 November 1971, printed in Goma 2010, 38). 

“Thus was born in Romania, after the strikes of 1968 and 1971; says Goma, ‘a 
... paraliterature made of words published with the approval of the police: a 
“nice” literature, which says nothing about nothing and has enormous circu- 
lation numbers (for censorship loves trivialities), a “brave” literature in which 
they fire their cannons at flies (sharp criticism is targeted at shop assistants who 
steal, at waiters who are desperate for a tip, at girls who get involved with foreign 
tourists)’ (‘Censure, auto-censure et paralittérature’ in Tanase 1977, 34-5). 
See the following documents in the archives of the DGPT: (1) the Litera- 
ture Section, No. 245/23.X.1969, NOTE Ostinato-Paul Goma, Editura pentru 
Literatura. The censor’s report shows many notes in pencil, which mark the 
fragments that were removed or modified and those that ‘have remained. (2) 
No. 1753/21.II.1970. NOTE Ostinato—Paul Goma. Editura Eminescu, in File 
17/1970, ff. 100-103. (3) NOTE, in File 18/1970, f. 59 [contains, to the left of the 
title, an indication, written by hand: “Not to be published. T.S.B. 17 VII.1970”], 
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accompanied by: (4) NOTE Ostinato-Paul Goma, Editura Eminescu (undated 
document, which is the next one in File, v., 60-62.), in File 18/1970, ff. 60-62. 
(5) No. 1111/13.II.1971. NOTE Ostinato-Paul Goma, Editura Eminescu. (6) 
NOTE Ostinato—Paul Goma. Ed. Cartea Românească, in File 14/1971, f. 60. 
Special cases had to be reported to other party authorities for strategic consul- 
tation, among them the Council of Culture and Socialist Education (which had 
replaced the Ministry of Culture and the Arts) and, in exceptional cases, to the 
Central Committee of the RCP. Political control was thus multi-tiered. 

Any intermediate stage involved the resumption of the process of censorship 
and the recollation of opinions issued by various institutions. 

Interview with Claude Bonnefoy, originally published in La Quinzaine littéraire, 
no. 154, 16-31 Dec. 1972, quoted in Tanase 1977, 62. 

ANIC, Fund CPT, NOTE Usa—Paul Goma. Editura Cartea Românească, File 
19/1970, ff. 216-19. 

Interviewed by Dieter Schlesak in Merkur, no. 296, December 1972, he confirmed 
this hypothesis: “Until May 1970, they did not dare to prohibit Ostinato, they 
merely found fault with the words and dissected sentences’ (quoted in Tanase 
1977; 53). 

‘In fact; said the author in an interview, ‘I am pleased that those who forbade 
the publication of the book in Romanian gave an advertising boost to the same 
book in the West’ (‘Experimentele sunt necesare, in Tanase 1977, 39). 

Ibid. 39. 

Ibid. 44: ‘Censure, auto-censure et paralittérature. 

Although censorship itself was efficient, it was not the most important success 
of the official censor: self-censorship was. Most often, Romanian authors inter- 
nalized political prohibitions to such a degree that all censorship had to tackle 
were matters of nuance. 

Ibid. 38. The information is summarised in an interview with Sanda Stolojan; 
see Paul Goma, Scrisuri, I, 49. 

Cf. Malita 2019, 5-35. 
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PART III 


CENSORSHIP AND POLITICS 


CHAPTER 8 


Poison, literary vermin, 
and misguided youths 


Descriptions of immoral reading 
in early twentieth-century Sweden 


Kristin Johansson 


The decades around the turn of the last century are often charac- 
terized as a time when the old collided with the new; where the 
traditions of the nineteenth century stood in stark contrast with 
the modernity of the twentieth. While it is important to note that 
in history the old is in some respect always being confronted with 
the new, there is no denying that the early twentieth century in 
many ways was a particular time of change. 

In Europe, the ongoing industrialization of society, rapid devel- 
opment in communications, and the explosive rate of urbanization 
were only a few of the processes that meant great changes.” New city 
landscapes emerged and new demographic groups were claiming 
their place in public life when women, the working class, and youths 
were becoming more vocal and organized in their demands for 
equal rights.’ Sweden has a strong tradition of peoples movements 
which had their golden age around this time, and though they were 
centred on a variety of core issues, they all organized around the 
will to better society for certain groups, inspired by the ideas of 
Bildung and popular education.” In this climate of clashing ideas 
and ideals, culture played an important role, and literature especially 
was an arena for debate. Books were a place where the conflicts 
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both were mirrored and actually took place. New” public groups of 
women, working-class citizens, and children had by this time also 
become readers to a much larger extent than before, prompting 
the old readers, predominantly privileged, white men, to want to 
govern reading practices and tastes of these ‘new’ readers in any 
way they could.” 

In Swedish literary history, the conflict between the authors of 
the 1880s—the Swedish representatives of what Georg Brandes 
called the Modern Breakthrough in Scandinavian culture—and 
the 1890s, which continued well into the twentieth century, is an 
important factor in understanding the cultural context of the time.” 
The insistence of the 1880s authors on realism, political radicalism, 
and social issues against the 1890s authors’ interest in mysticism, 
nationalism, and historical motifs shows how opposing views on 
society were confronted in the literary field. The most famous 
expression of this in Sweden was the Strindberg feud (1910-1912), 
when one of the most internationally famous Swedish authors and 
playwrights, August Strindberg (1849-1912) started a fierce debate 
by criticizing not only the writers of the 1890s generation but also 
the Swedish Crown, the Swedish Academy, and the military—all 
institutions with highly traditional values. In an international per- 
spective the Strindberg feud, and Strindbergs earlier and at times 
tumultuous authorship, can be compared with the controversies 
surrounding Oscar Wilde and Charles Baudelaire.’ Strindberg, like 
Wilde and Baudelaire, was the subject of legal prosecution, in his 
case for blasphemy for his collection of short stories, Giftas (Getting 
Married, 1884). Strindberg’s criticism of society and literature in 
Getting Married—a programmatic critique of marriage as a divine 
and bourgeois institution—was an example of authors putting 
themselves at the heart of a cultural debate that also signified the 
clash of values and moralities.* 

The combative cultural climate, combined with the rapidly grow- 
ing market for popular literature in the early twentieth century, 
gave rise to an increasing worry at the harm supposed bad liter- 
ature might cause readers and their morals.’ Conservative actors 
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throughout Scandinavia and Europe argued strongly against the 
violent, erotic, and decadent themes of contemporary literature.'? 
This study focuses on one of these actors, the Swedish Association 
for Moral Culture, founded in 1909 in response to what members 
viewed as the moral decline of Swedish society, inspired by similar 
groups in Denmark. By studying their publications this study has 
two objectives. The first is to acquire a deeper understanding of 
the effects reading was believed to have on the reader by studying 
the language-as-discourse used against supposedly dangerous lit- 
erature, and also to chart how the discourse of reading was shaped 
by the condemnation of immoral content, and how harsh rhetoric 
could be used in disciplining readers in a Foucauldian sense." The 
second aim is to analyse views on reading and morality in relation 
to their historical and cultural context, in order to give a fuller 
picture of the social climate of early twentieth-century Sweden, 
and an important contrast to today’s dominant view that reading 
is something inherently good.” The present case study has been 
chosen as an example of how social control can be exercised through 
the regulation of the discourse of reading.” 


The Swedish Association for Moral Culture 


In the autumn of 1908, the author and public educator Cecilia 
Baath-Holmberg published a polemic in a Stockholm-based news- 
paper in which she attacked the state of morality in contemporary 
Swedish society. She specifically targeted the role of literature and 
the press in the decline of moral values, and concluded the article 
with a battle cry for action: it was essential that people who cared 
for the well-being of the Swedish people united to fight against 
‘the spirit of impurity’ that was spreading in society.’* The article 
garnered a great deal of attention and a heated debate ensued." 
The following year, Cecilia Baath-Holmberg, along with her 
husband Teodor Holmberg (hereafter referred to by their given 
names to avoid confusion), took action when they founded an 
association to fight what they viewed as immoral culture. The 
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association operated as what Howard S. Becker has defined as 
‘moral entrepreneur in its objective to enforce and protect tradi- 
tional social norms when confronted with new ideas about society, 
sexuality, and morals.’° Founded in 1909 as Svenska riksförbundet 
mot osedlighet i litteratur, prass och bild (the Swedish Association 
against Immorality in Literature, Press and Pictures), after the 
first year it changed name to the more all-encompassing Svenska 
riksförbundet för sedlig kultur (the Swedish Association for Moral 
Culture), which indicated that not only culture in the aesthetic 
sense was of interest. The association was active until 1930, with 
the Holmbergs as key members and leaders throughout. Cecilia 
was chairman until 1916 when she was succeeded by Teodor, while 
she continued working as the association's secretary, contributing 
to its publication series until her death in 1920. The couple were 
prominent figures in the Swedish popular education movement, 
and had already been involved in public debates about morality 
before they formed the association, for example with the periodical 
Sveriges Val (“The Well-being of Sweder’). All their work was firmly 
grounded in their conservative, nationalist views. They were a prime 
example of how countermovements against literary decadence in 
Europe showed their dedication to the nation-state, often resorting 
to patriotic and strongly militaristic expressions. 

While the association and its members were active in public 
debate, giving speeches and lectures across the country, their main 
communication channel was the association’s publication series. A 
range of members contributed essays and other texts, but Cecilia 
and Teodor were by far the most prolific. It is these publications 
that constitute the main material for the present study.” 

The source material thus consists of a total of 76 booklets pub- 
lished by the association. They were sold in bookshops and by 
subscription to members of the association, who were strongly 
encouraged to solicit new members and distribute the booklets 
in the hopes of spreading the association’s message to society at 
large. The first 9 issues were simply referred to as the Skriftserie (lit. 
publication series), published from 1909 to 1914, and set the scene 
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by discussing the current state of culture and its perceived demise, 
and explaining the importance of the association's work. In 1915 
the series was given a drastic makeover: a more cohesive format 
with recurring types of content and a publishing rate of four issues 
per year. Renamed På Vakt (‘On Guard’), a total of 62 issues were 
published from 1915 to 1930. Among its recurring features were 
‘Blickar i bokvarlder’ (‘A look at the world of books’), with short 
reviews of recent publications and book recommendations, and 
‘Drag ur samtidens lif’ (“Features of contemporary life’)—or ‘Tidens 
anlete’ (“Times countenance’) as it was called in later issues. Typi- 
cally, these included short reports on contemporary events, usually 
criminal offences noticed in the daily press. Towards the end of 
the association's existence it published a few booklets alongside Pa 
Vakt, which, as they focused more on individual questions and did 
not follow the same format, were not included in the larger series. 
In the two last issues the fate of the association was first discussed 
and then ultimately declared dissolved since no one was willing to 
replace Teodor as chairman when he wished to step down because 
of his health and advancing years. 


The dangers of reading 


The present case study charts a representative cultural discourse 
in Western Europe. A prime example of a conservative actor in 
early twentieth-century Sweden, the association's publications are 
studied thematically to analyse its dire warnings of the dangers of 
reading immoral literature. The material is analysed with the help 
of the scholarly literature on the same period or on similar types of 
questions, looking at the historical and contemporaneous contexts 
that shaped the views expressed in the booklets. The association's 
views on dangerous reading were part of a long tradition of worrying 
about the harms of reading ‘bad’ material or about readers thought 
incapable of handling improper themes or narratives." The ideas 
on the social effects of the arts have been thoroughly explored by 
Eleonora Belfiore and Oliver Bennett, who identify three different 
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traditions: the positive, the negative, and the autonomous.” In this 
study, the association is viewed through the lens of the negative 
tradition, but it is important to note that they did not view reading 
as a whole as something destructive. On the contrary, Cecilia 
herself was a prolific author of both biographies and fiction, and 
literature was seen as an important part of popular education and 
the overall elevation of morality in society. This is also evident in 
the previously described feature of their publications called ‘Blickar 
i bokvärlden where books were recommended on the basis of their 
moral and educational content. However, as the publications had 
a stronger focus on the negative effects of reading, and since the 
association was founded in reaction to the heated cultural debate 
about morality at the turn of the century, the concern here is what 
was perceived as dangerous reading. 

While the rich source material offers many different avenues 
of research, three main themes concerning the way reading was 
presented as harmful and immoral will be explored in this study.” 
These three strands are in alignment not only with the history 
of ideas presented by Belfiore and Bennett, but also with post- 
Enlightenment traditions.” These three themes were present in all 
the publications throughout the period, and the patterns found in 
them will be illustrated with some example quotes, predominantly 
from the association's early and middle years. Part of the explana- 
tion for this is simply the repetitiveness of the texts: many of the 
arguments were established early on and then repeated with little 
variation over the years. There was also a distinct difference in how 
large a role literature played for the association over its history, 
as will be seen. It should be emphasized, however, that the actual 
impact of the association is not addressed here—only its ideas. 
What influence on society the association might have had is for 
another study to explore. 
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Unhealthy reading 


A very prominent theme in the material is the use of medical lan- 
guage and sickness as metaphor for bad literature. It was also the 
case that a large number of the contributors, especially in the first 
publication series, had medical backgrounds—their professions are 
clearly stated under their names to legitimize the rhetoric. Thus in 
the seventh issue, one C. G. Santesson, a medical professor at the 
national hospital, Karolinska Institutet, contributed a speech on 
Andlig förgiftning (‘Spiritual Poisoning’).” Santesson compared 
the responsibility of doctors and pharmacists to ensure that the 
patients take their medicines according to prescription with that 
of the author and the publisher towards the reader—meaning that 
without proper guidance from literary authorities, readers might 
‘poison’ themselves with bad literature. The analogy of poison was 
also used by the priest Hagbard Isberg. In the very first issue, Isberg 
contributed a text on "Huru unga sinnen forgiftas’ (“How young 
minds are poisoned’) in which he warned of the suggestibility of 
young people, describing the violent motifs of popular literature 
as something that infiltrates the reader, changing him or her from 
within like a virus.” 

It is effective to use connotations of poison and disease to describe 
the spread of unwanted behaviour as it draws on a fundamen- 
tal human fear of contagion. It also enforces the view that the 
unwanted effects can be cured by eliminating bad books and instead 
promoting good ones—making it doubly effective. The negative 
metaphors are also easier to put into perspective when mirrored 
by their counterparts, describing good reading and good books as 
food and nourishment.” The association in this respect is part of 
a longstanding tradition, traced from at least the Enlightenment, 
where ‘literary poison is thought to have concrete and physical 
effects on the reader.” 

The connection between reading and bad health is a strong 
discourse, since health and morality have historically been closely 
connected, especially regarding sexuality—in other words, bad 
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health has been viewed as a direct result of bad morals.” This 
perception has then been used to shame, scare, and discipline the 
reader into more proper reading behaviour.” The intermingling 
of the concepts of health, morality, and sexuality is evident in an 
early issue in which Martin Ramström, another medical professor, 
discussed how thoughts can influence the development of young 
men’s morality. He specifically warned that reading may lead to 
dangerous excitement: 


the immoral stories, the racy adventures conjured up by the ima- 
gination—all this becomes the very excitants that puts the sexual 
sphere in unnaturally lively activity. And the step from thought 
to action is then not particularly large if an opportunity presents 
itself. It is a great deal harder to refrain from that step when the 
imagination is full of sexual stimulus.” 


Here the relationship between body and mind through the medium 
of text is evident. By indulging in narratives describing improper 
sexual behaviour, Ramström claimed that young men would not 
be able to control themselves, thus implying the powerful effect 
of these types of books.” When young men are seen as helpless 
against its powers it becomes vital that moral actors, such as the 
association, ensure their protection. 

An author targeted by the association for his erotic narratives 
was Hjalmar Söderberg, in the Nordic countries most famous for 
his novels and the highly controversial play Gertrud (1906), which 
depicts a married woman and her relationships with three men. 
Söderberg was critical of what he saw as the hypocrisy of bour- 
geois marriage, and used this as a recurring motif in his writing.*! 
With one sentence in Gertrud, which has become one of the most 
famous phrases in Swedish literature, Soderberg came to epitomize 
everything that the association thought was wrong with the new 
decadent literature: ‘I believe in the lust of the flesh and the incurable 
isolation of the soul? Hence, Söderberg features more prominently 
than any other literary author in the booklets, and he was seen as 
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the embodiment of the dangerous new literature with its suppos- 
edly unhealthy obsession with sexuality. In Issue 28, in which the 
association marked its first ten years with a retrospective, Cecilia 
presented Söderberg as one of the main reasons for founding the 
association. She used his own words, but put the emphasis on his 
dangerous and powerful effect on the readers by calling Gertrud 
a gospel of the flesh!” 


Analogies of war 


The analogy of war is used throughout the publications in several 
ways. Firstly, actual war played an important role. It was surely no 
coincidence that the drastic restructuring of the publication series 
took place the year following the outbreak of the First World War. 
The new name, På vakt, mirrors the militaristic expressions used 
when presenting the new format: 


The leading thought for this publication will be: alongside with 
the assurance of our peoples independence of outer enemies by a 
satisfactory defence, an inner defence must be organized against 
the different powers that erode the moral health of the nation. 
Our people are only entitled to exist if they maintain the moral 
cultural levels they have already achieved and raise them further.” 


This rhetoric, likening the outer threat of war with the inner threat 
of declining morals, shows how grave the problem was felt to be 
and what role the association wanted to claim. They saw themselves 
as explicitly ‘on guard; defending the country from the threat of 
immoral culture on both the national and the individual level. As 
Sweden was nominally neutral in the war, it is especially interesting 
to see how it was used in the associations arguments. 

National defence had long been an infected issue in Swedish 
politics, and became even more contentious on the outbreak of the 
First World War. Food shortages due to the interruption of inter- 
national trade also heightened the atmosphere of internal unrest.” 
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Despite Sweden's neutrality, the war and subsequent political turmoil 
in Europe were used to legitimize the necessity of the association's 
work. While other countries were fighting, it was not only possible 
but even an obligation for Sweden to raise its ‘moral cultural levels. 
These elements in the texts also illustrate the classic tension between 
different definitions of the complex concept of culture.” For the 
association, it was clear that bad culture in an aesthetic sense had 
a direct correlation with bad culture in an anthropological sense: 
in other words, bad literature would cause societal decline, which 
in turn would make the nation vulnerable during wartime. 

The First World War often features in the association's publications 
in a symbolic sense, but there are also more tangible ways that it is 
present in the texts. A great admiration for Germany was openly 
expressed, and the work there against immoral literature used as 
an example that Sweden should follow. In Issue 15, Cecilia, herself 
of German heritage, describes under the contentious heading ‘Mot 
litterär ohyra (‘Against literary vermin’) how a ‘smaller war’ was 
being fought behind the scenes of the war proper, where even in 
the trenches German soldiers were protecting themselves from 
immoral reading by gathering ‘filthy’ books and burning them.” 

War is also explicit in the material in another sense: that of moral 
interests pitted against commercial ones. There is an explicit cam- 
paign against the publishers who sold books with violent, erotic, 
or subversive content. Albert Bonniers forlag—then and now one 
of Sweden’s largest and most respected publishing houses—was 
specifically targeted for spreading ‘literary garbage, when they 
shortly after the war decided to publish a novel by the antifascist 
German author Heinrich Mann. Mann was outspokenly critical 
of imperial Germany and later of the Nazis. His social-democratic 
orientation is evident in his satirical novels, which subsequently led 
to his works being burnt and him fleeing Germany. The associa- 
tions affinity with Germany underlies their criticism of Mann and 
everyone connected to him. Teodor closes an article on the topic 
with a disdainful, anti-Semitic note on Mr Bonnier’s good business 
sense, likening the publication of Mann's books with a charcuterie 
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selling rotten meat.” That commercial interest came before the 
moral state ofthe people was something that the association simply 
could not forgive. Teodor was particularly upset in one text in 
which he stated that the associations usual work of encouraging 
moral development through lectures was no longer sufficient, and 
offence had become even more important than defence: 


It is a greater duty to crush and extinguish the barbarism that 
effuses from the cynical authors and money-hungry book publish- 
ers like a dark flood over our misled Swedish people. To action! 
To action! * 


By emphasizing that the publishers had financial interests and imp- 
lying that they did not care about the contents or the effects of the 
books they published, the association again positioned themselves 
as the protectors of the people in a general sense. Although ‘deca- 
dent’ literature written by prominent authors such as Söderberg or 
Mann was usually the associations main target, popular literature, 
often embodied and fuelled by the successful regulation of the Nick 
Carter detective stories a few years earlier, increasingly became 
the focus of the associations efforts.” While this shows that the 
association was not constrained by the traditional value system of 
high and low in literature—its interest lay in what it subjectively 
saw as immoral literature, regardless of genre—it did single out the 
financial aspects of popular literature to a slightly greater degree 
than for the cultivated literary circuit, which could be taken as 
an illustration of contemporaneous elitist distrust of ‘the masses, 
meaning the intended audience for the cheaper books: workers.” 

Lastly, the general ‘war’ on immorality was of course central to the 
association. This must be understood in the light of the conservative, 
nationalist ideas so widespread in the early twentieth century. The 
threat of immorality is discussed in terms of degeneration early in 
the publication series; most explicitly by Seved Ribbing, another 
medical professor, in his essay “Degeneration—Regeneration, in 
which he argued that regeneration by improving the nation’s morals 
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was a civic duty."! The theme of degeneration becomes all the more 
prominent and alarmist over time. After Cecilias death in 1920, 
Teodor’s influence over the association increased further, and the 
question of aesthetic culture largely makes way for discussions of 
criminality, birth rates, and eugenics. In Issue 43 there is even an 
attempt to quantify the state of immorality in Sweden by presenting 
statistics on divorce and illegitimate children.” To understand the 
reorientation away from literature it is important to know that Teodor 
was very active in nationalist politics.” He represented a particular 
aspect of the zeitgeist of the interwar period in Europe, where total 
control over the population was seen as the only way to ensure a 
healthy, strong, and ‘good’ nation. Teodor was even made chairman 
of the far right-wing National Youth League of Sweden (SNU)—even 
though he had turned 70 at the time of his election.“ The League's 
anti-democratic radicalism and aggressive rhetoric shared many 
similarities with the way Teodor described the threats of immoral 
literature against the nation-state in later issues of Pa vakt. 


Youths and mothers 


The third and last theme presents both a problem and a solution 
of sorts according to the association. Many of the threats of immo- 
ral culture were said to be especially harmful for the young. Bad 
literature was believed, for example, to cause ‘kissing epidemics’ 
among young girls.” This is similar to the quote used in the first 
theme, when according to Professor Ramström boys risked being 
unable to restrain themselves after reading ‘racy adventures.*° 
Throughout the publications, young people were used as a way of 
amplifying the effects of bad books, as can be seen in a comment 
on an unidentified American article: 


There is a peculiar conjunction between good reading, good up- 
bringing, right thinking, and good habits. An impure book is a 
source of impurity, and no one can even guess how widespread 
the impurity is. Many young men and women have been led 
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astray at a young age by the reading of a bad book, which poi- 
soned their life.” 


As well as highlighting a number of the connotations of illness, it is 
indicative of the idea that not only were bad books dangerous ‘here 
and now, but as they were bad influences on Sweden citizens-to-be, 
literature could even accelerate the dreaded degeneration of society. 

The strong focus on young people can be understood in several 
ways. One of them is simply that it is an effective rhetoric to use, 
because it positions the association as responsible adults looking 
after and guiding the young. Yet another important factor was that 
youths were starting to have more influence on society in early 
twentieth-century Europe, as they were vital to the various people's 
movements: political parties started to form youth leagues, and 
the young were a key target group for the growing commercial 
culture.” In short, young people were becoming a demographic 
group with a power it had not had before, and thus many wanted 
to guide and control their behaviour. 

The parental concern of the association is also repeatedly 
expressed by its preoccupation with the mother figure. With its 
focus on maternal care, the association wanted to ensure that the 
young were given a proper upbringing and guidance to protect 
them from the immorality of modern society. This is explicit in the 
material, as it was in fact Cecilia who introduced the celebration 
of Mother’s Day to Sweden in 1919.” After this, the first issue of 
the year was always dedicated to Mother's Day, with essays on the 
societal importance of mothers, especially in such immoral times, 
along with poems and songs praising motherhood. 

The ideal woman according to the association was, needless to say, 
a very traditional one, who focused on her role as mother and wife 
within the domestic sphere. She was not a ‘new woman. The new 
woman was a broad concept describing the types of women—like 
the British suffragettes, or any woman who questioned the institu- 
tion of marriage—who from the turn of the last century eschewed 
traditional female roles.” One such Swedish woman, also famous 
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internationally, was Ellen Key. Key's ideas about women and free 
love were—and remain —both controversial and praised. She is still 
a very important thinker in the Nordic history of ideas, although 
she has been criticized for her version of feminism.” If Söderberg 
was the main author targeted in the association's publications, Key 
is the single most discussed writer in any other than just the literary 
sense; she was also similarly used as the embodiment of the type 
of woman the association wanted to suppress and contrast itself 
to. The whole of Issue 9 consists of Teodor’s "Ellen Key on Chris- 
tianity and Morality; in which he criticized her views on religion 
and, primarily, marriage.” Teodor opposed her opinion that love 
is a personal affair; to him it was very much a concern of the state. 
Cecilia also repeatedly argues against Key, for instance in the very 
first issue when, without explicitly naming Key, she warns against a 
highly dangerous ‘doctrine of life’ spread by books.” For her readers 
it would have been evident that Cecilia was attacking one of Key’s 
most controversial texts, the three-part work Lifslinjer (1903-1906, 
Lifelines’). Later, in the tenth anniversary issue, Cecilia named Key 
as a specific reason, like Söderberg, for founding the association.™ 
Since Key in fact had some similar thoughts as the association on 
reading, such as strongly advocating popular education and the 
need to direct children’s reading—it is clear that the reason for 
the associations hostility can be ascribed to Key’s function as a 
representation of the new woman.” 

Lastly, the associations own mother was of course central to all 
its publications. As a woman and the founder of the organization, 
Cecilia—although childless herself—is presented throughout as 
an ideal mother figure, which is amplified by the introduction of 
Mother's Day and again by her sudden death. In a lengthy eulogy, 
Teodor wrote about Cecilias virtues and her belief in the importance 
of appreciating mothers, as it is they who create the home which is 
the foundation of the ‘large home’—society.* Cecilia was held up 
as a type of mother of society, who took care of the Swedish family 
and guided its children to live good lives by fighting immorality in 
literature and culture.” 
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Conclusions 


By analysing the language used to describe and warn against lite- 
rature we can learn a great deal about the underlying ideals that 
shaped society, and about how a discourse of immorality was 
formed by the ideas ofliterary effects. In the materials included in 
the present study, parallels have been found to a range of questions 
important in the early twentieth century: the new woman, sexuality, 
and degeneration to name only a few. 

The Swedish Association for Moral Culture, as has been illustrated 
in this study, can be used as an example of the power sometimes 
ascribed to literature, and also of how literature can be used as an 
instrument in societal debate, as a tool for discipline. It was not 
reading or literature per se that was regarded as dangerous by the 
association—something that is apparent in their shifts between the 
various definitions of the concept of culture—but the ways in which 
unsuitable content might be a bad influence on the people.” By 
warning against this, with alarming analogies to sickness or the war 
on morality, the association wanted to govern and civilize readers 
into choosing literature aligned with its own values and ideologies. 
By positioning themselves against prominent and controversial 
persons like Hjalmar Söderberg and Ellen Key, the associations 
leaders could further distinguish themselves as the last guardians 
against the new immoral culture of modernity. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Cultural policy as biopolitics 
The case of Arthur Engberg 


Erik Erlanson & Peter Henning 


Since the Constitution of 1809, censorship of the printed press 
has formally been abolished in Sweden, thus affording extensive 
publishing rights to writers and publishers with only a few legal 
limits.’ Importantly, though, this freedom of speech has not excluded 
the production and circulation of literature from the government's 
sphere of interest.” On the contrary, throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury, the emerging welfare state implemented a range of political 
measures that suggests an extraordinary interest in questions of 
literature and its production. Not only effecting its social and mate- 
rial conditions, these developments also highlight a transformation 
of the conception of literature—casting it as an endangered species 
in need of protection and support. For this reason, the question 
of milieu—that is, the ideal conditions for literature’s growth—at 
the same time became a critical issue in political discourse. In the 
following, we outline and analyse this new understanding of liter- 
ature, exemplifying its articulation through the published works of 
Arthur Engberg, Minister of Church and Education in the Social 
Democrat governments of 1932-1939. 

While censorship generally imposes restrictions on free speech 
within the judicial sphere, the regulative ambitions of the welfare 
state extend beyond it. Thus, Scandinavian cultural policy in the 
twentieth century sought to intervene in the production, circu- 
lation, and consumption of literary texts, either by issuing grants 
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and subsidies intended to safeguard the autonomy of literature, or 
by supporting public libraries in the hope of securing literature’s 
diversity and accessibility. From their initial implementation until 
only recently, these support measures were explicitly justified as 
possible means to counteract commercial interests.* Reforms of 
this kind, then, may be regarded as an attempt to advance and 
defend qualitative art and literature over more popular cultural 
expressions such as commercial films, popular music, and weekly 
magazines. 

As cultural policy research has shown, however, ‘quality’ is a 
vague and ideologically freighted notion. Since quality in the ear- 
ly twentieth century was implicitly equated with ‘high art, the 
concomitant development of the democratic subject thus formed 
an aesthetic education determined by the tastes of the cultivated 
bourgeoisie.° While public authorities were founded in order for 
the cultural heritage to be disseminated to a larger population, 
they effected a cultural democratization built on inherently elitist 
grounds. According to this widely accepted interpretation, early 
cultural policy follows a logic of distribution—ambitioning to trans- 
mit a predetermined, qualitative content to a number of recipient 
subjects; in this case, uncultivated workers and children. As we will 
argue, however, Engberg’s writings effectively challenge this view 
by outlining a more complex form of literary regulation, better 
described in terms of biopolitics than distribution. Furthermore, 
Engberg’s standpoint on cultural policy requires us to expand the 
notion of ‘quality’ beyond the discourse of aesthetic judgement. 
For Engberg, quality was no less than the telos of the welfare state. 

Engberg is well known to researchers of Nordic cultural policy, 
and is generally considered an important, if esoteric and high- 
flown, influence on Swedish politics. Summarizing the current 
view within scholarship, Tobias Harding remarks that Engberg 
appears to be defined by seeming ideological paradoxes.’ While his 
early years were spent on the far left wing of the Social Democratic 
Party (SAP), Engbergs socialist rhetoric would eventually soften.’ 
On account of his taste for the classics, his relentless insistence on 
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their importance for the citizen's education, and his distaste for 
jazz, movies, and virtually all innovations in the arts, Engberg has 
instead been remembered as a champion of bourgeois culture. 

However, to regard Engberg as a closet conservative, or, like Geir 
Vestheim, to label him a backward-looking reactionary on account 
of his aesthetic preferences, is to judge him by the inclusive ideals 
of current cultural policy.” Equally important, such a view dis- 
regards those aspects of his thinking that fall outside the scope of 
contemporary politics. That the veritable rage of Engbergs youth, 
informed by a Marxist analysis of capitalist society, subsided in the 
19308 must in part be attributed to the internal ideological con- 
flicts of the SAP.” Thus, following the general observations of Nils 
and Lars Beltzén, the present study instead underscores Engberg’s 
ideological consistency throughout his political career.'' Above 
all, Engberg all of his life remained faithful to an idea of societal 
transformation, which has been disregarded in previous studies. 
Without a clear notion of this positive vision, constitutive elements 
of his thinking are bound to appear paradoxical.’ 

Methodologically, we approach Engberg’s writings by way of 
Michel Foucault and his studies of the formation of the modern 
nation-state, the particular form of power it articulates, and the 
different ‘arts of governing’ developed in its name.” Foucault's 
insistence on investigating the processes and practices in which 
concepts are formed also opens a new line of inquiry in regard 
to previous research. Earlier commentators have indeed concen- 
trated on the allegedly elitist dichotomy of high art and popular 
culture in the political discourse of the early twentieth century. 
By contrast, we seek to elaborate Engberg’s central concepts from 
within his writings. Instead of asking to what extent Engberg was 
conservative or progressive, we aim to abstract from his texts a 
conceptual scheme that rationally connects notions such as art, 
literature, Bildung, and culture. 

In line with Foucault, our primary object is not the actual prac- 
tice of governance in the Swedish welfare state; instead, we outline 
the art of governing as it developed in Engberg’s speeches and 
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articles. Thus, our study does not evaluate the regulation of liter- 
ature exercised by cultural policy, but instead traces the actions 
and measures which Engberg deemed necessary to realize the 
ideal conditions of literary production. To this end, Foucault's 
framework is helpful once more, since it allows for a distinction 
between different forms and technologies of power with respect 
to their function and target. 

The general relevance of Foucaults work for an analysis of the 
Swedish welfare state has previously been demonstrated by Sven- 
Olov Wallenstein, among others. Wallenstein convincingly argues 
that the brand of functionalism advocated in the 1930s can be seen 
as an expression of what Foucault calls the biopolitical paradigm." 
According to Wallenstein, the architecture of the early welfare state 
operated ‘within reality itself, in order to make its components 
interact in a more profitable fashion. Without explicitly refer- 
encing Foucault, Yvonne Hirdman presents a similar standpoint, 
suggesting that the architects and politicians of the 1930s took 
on the role of ‘social engineers’ in order to shape and govern the 
everyday life of the population.'® This specific mode of governance, 
which intervenes in the fabric of reality so as to adjust and perfect 
the life of its citizens, will likewise be a central topic in our study 
of Engberg’s writings. 

Lastly, two important distinctions need to be made. The Swedish 
term kulturpolitik can signify both ‘cultural policy’ and the wider 
concept of ‘cultural politics’: while the former refers to a specific 
policy area, the latter encompasses the whole range of meanings 
pertaining to the concept of ‘culture. My Klockar Linder’s study of 
the term kulturpolitik suggests that its current technical usage was 
not popularized until the 1950s.” Engberg uses ‘cultural politics’ 
in the wide sense of the term, and its exact meaning can only, as 
we will show, be outlined in relation to his comprehensive political 
project.'* Secondly, our investigation will not always be able to dis- 
tinguish between different forms of art. On the one hand, literature 
represents a privileged category in Engberg’s thinking on account of 
its central role in the project to safeguard the quality of the Swedish 
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language and the citizens” language skills. On the other, literature 
is subsumed in a general category of art, alongside theatre, music, 
the visual arts, and so on. For this reason, we will henceforth use 
the terms ‘art’ and ‘literature’ interchangeably. 


Bildung as the antidote to decadence 


To judge from Engberg’s general diagnosis of society, the label 
‘conservative’ would surely appear to be justified. The parliamentary 
debate on the spring budget in 1921 is a case in point. Here, the 
young Engberg spoke at length about the threats of degeneration 
facing contemporary culture, underscoring the high stakes by 
presenting national cultivation as a call to arms: ‘As I see it, this 
cultural budget ... is of extraordinary significance for the whole 
of our nation and its position. It is a budget of war in the battle for 
culture and the nation’s upbringing and awakening.” The mili- 
taristic rhetoric, typical of the discourse of culture at the end of 
the long nineteenth century, reflects the Spenglerian influence on 
Engberg.” In this regard, his outburst against celebrity and sports 
culture, warranted by a French boxing star’s visit to Sweden, serves 
as a further example: 


such a degeneration into cult of raw strength and muscle-culture 
is a sign of decadence that one must watch out for. When nations 
have previously met their doom, history has shown us similar 
examples. As spectators watched the gladiators enter the arena 
in old Rome, antique culture had practically ended. Let us make 
sure that such omens will not be taken as proof that Swedish 
culture will tread the same path.*! 


For Engberg, the ‘cult of raw strength’ around Georges Carpentier 
not only typified a loathsome form of entertainment culture—‘ndjes- 
kultur’—but also indicates a spiritual decay in both the working 
class and bourgeoisie. From having revered Homer and the classics, 
even the educated classes now displayed symptoms of cultural rot. 
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Furthermore, the nation’s poor spiritual state must, as Engberg 
argues, be taken as a premonition, a reminder of the European 
spirits ‘homelessness’ before the outbreak of the First World War.” 
While Oswald Spengler’s prophecies of the declining West had 
been an explicit inspiration for Engberg, it is important to note 
that his response differed profoundly from Spengler’s fatalism.” 
While conceding that cultural decay had already spread far, Eng- 
berg nonetheless proposes an antidote in the form of a slow but 
decisive transformation of society. 

As will be seen, Engberg’s principal strategy for reaching this 
goal entailed the education and perfection of the citizen through 
"bildning and "folkbildning". Engberg uses the terms interchange- 
ably, pointing to the intersection between the German concept of 
Bildung and the Swedish folkbildning. The latter usually denotes the 
democratizing efforts directed at the education and enlightenment 
of the lower classes, most notably by the labour movement's study 
associations.” In Demokratisk kulturpolitik (1938), an official SAP 
campaign pamphlet authored by Engberg, folkbildning was presented 
both as a ‘sacrifice’ of ‘self-interest’ in the name of democracy, and 
as a call for the cultivation of the free individual: 


The idea of democracy consists in a free cooperation between 
independent personalities, which, one for all and all for one, take 
responsibility for the common weal. The result hereof depends 
ultimately on the individual himself, on his consideration, insight, 
skill, and his readiness to sacrifice self-interest for the benefit of 
the public good. Therefore, democracy and folkbildning cannot 
be separated. They necessitate each other. For no democracy may 
last and succeed unless it rests upon enlightened, responsible, 
and independent citizens.” 


As Engbergs reasoning makes clear, the citizen's ability of governing 
him- or herself cannot be taken for granted. On the contrary, he or 
she must be subjected to ‘an omnidirectional ambition to make the 
citizens meet the demands of self-governance.” In order to gain 
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the privilege of governing themselves, to become "independent 
and ‘enlightened, the citizens must be governed—thus prompting 
Engberg to consider the ways in which virtues such as freethinking 
could be imparted. 

First and foremost, Engberg stressed that Bildung must be 
distinguished from the simple development of one’s skills and 
knowledge. “Education is one thing, Bildung another-*” What, 
then, did it mean to educate and improve oneself in this sense of 
Bildung? The question has a special relevance for art and literature, 
which, as Engberg stressed, ‘can neither be learnt nor practised, 
but nonetheless forms an integral part of the ambition to ‘secure 
the citizens’ acquisition of skills and insights”? Obviously, then, 
the attempt to impart an aesthetic sensibility cannot solely take 
the form of distribution. On the contrary, as Engberg insisted in a 
frequently cited passage in Demokratisk kulturpolitik, the principal 
role of the state is to provide the necessary spiritual infrastructure 
for the citizens Bildung: 


[Democratic cultural politics] has to care for air, space, and light, 
good communications between the different provinces of spirit- 
ual life, counteract attempts at isolation, give aid to self-help for 
everything that is viable, and promote broad-mindedness and 
tolerance.” 


A more concrete way of providing tools for the citizens’ spiritual 
awakening may be found in the ‘socialization of art [konstens social- 
isering]'” For Engberg, this process consisted in the population's 
exposure to major contemporary art alongside cultural treasures 
of the past—offering a wholesome alternative to the meagre fare 
of popular culture: 


Truth to tell, the cultural reality of the common people is harsh. 
It takes powerful measures to overcome it and drive it off. In 
this regard, no other way is possible than to awaken the souls’ 
longing for something higher and more beautiful. The solution 
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has already been hinted at: letting the generations, to the highest 
extent possible, experience art.” 


In seeking to integrate art into the daily life of all citizens, both in 
present and coming generations, Engberg attempted to solve a two- 
fold problem. Firstly, by distributing art to the homes of the poor, it 
would allow for their sense of style to improve—thus contributing 
to the ‘spiritual elevation’ of the working class.” Secondly, it would 
secure the vitality of art as well as its economic conditions: ‘Tf art 
shall live and flourish, it must be embraced by the people's love and 
become a life within the life of the people.” 

This second aspect of art’s socialization is essential. Not only 
proposing that art should function as a means to refine the taste 
and sensibility of the population, Engberg saw this process as a 
vital condition for the qualitative production of art and literature. 
In this regard, the question of socialization necessarily transcends 
the conventional logic of bourgeois didacticism, ultimately dealing 
with the fate of art as such. We thus turn to this notion, analysing 
how the production and experience of art becomes a model for 
Engbergs political end-goal: namely, a life in the realm of freedom. 


Art as paradigm for a life in freedom 


In a 1937 speech at Skansen, an open-air museum in Stockholm, 
Engberg passionately defended the freedom of the arts and scien- 
ces. In fact, Engberg went so far as to suggest that the state’s most 
fundamental task is to ensure the continued growth of the citizens’ 
spiritual life in ‘the air of freedom [frihetens luft] —again, by means 
of ‘aid to self-help.” Here and elsewhere, Engbergs appreciation 
of art comes off as purely non-instrumental. Art does not form 
an ideal on aesthetic grounds, nor is it promoted for its ability to 
improve the subjects sensibility; rather, the activity of producing 
and experiencing art in itself represents an ideal of freedom sum- 
marized by the term sjdlvverksamhet, or self-activity. 

The term, adopted from Marx’s concept of Selbsttatigkeit, denotes 
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an activity performed without external cause or influence. While the 
production of food responds to hunger, the production of clothes 
to the cold, someone engaging in the production and experience 
of art responds solely to his or her own pleasure and free will. 
Again, art understood as ‘self-activity’ does not imply a normative 
conception of the form and content of art and literature. Rather, 
art becomes a paradigm—a model—for a form of life in which the 
individual's freedom is fully realized. 

Already in 1918, Engberg described this final goal of political 
struggle in terms of a ‘realm of freedom: 


For we must realize ourselves. Thus, the meaning of history is 
the realization of freedom, and we ourselves have to fulfil this 
meaning ... Our ‘kingdom of God’ marks the beginning of man’s 
true history, an end to the ‘prehistory’ of darkness and bondage 
where the realm of freedom succeeds the realm of necessity.’ 


In the realm of freedom, work is no longer chosen for reasons of 
livelihood, but instead—in line with Marx’s argument—becomes an 
expression of ‘free creation withdrawn from the law of necessity.*’ 
Here, work is transformed into yet another form of ‘self-activity’ 
which, in turn, makes it indistinguishable from art. 

This conception of art connects Engberg not only to Marx, 
but also to the German idealists, and in particular to Friedrich 
Schiller and his Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man (1795). 
However, a significant difference must be noted in their respective 
understandings of the state's role. Like Engberg, Schiller sketched a 
dark picture of the quality and spiritual level of contemporary life, 
and, just as in Engberg’s case, neither the cultivated bourgeoisie 
nor the broader population were spared his judgement.** Unlike 
Schiller, though, for whom art provided the soul’s one and only 
remedy, Engberg was convinced that current circumstances may 
be altered through governmental practice.” 

If decadence was spreading in Swedish culture, Engberg traced its 
roots to various social and economic structures. It is not, Engberg 
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writes, again referring to Marx, ‘the consciousness of man that forms 
the base of his social being, but his social existence in itself ... that 
forms the base of his consciousness. ® Thus, the question of ‘how 
we will create a Swedish national culture’ is necessarily dependent 
on ‘the question of restructuring the economic and social life of 
our society.“ In order to establish the necessary conditions for art 
and literature to flourish, society as a whole must be transformed. 

Clearly, then, the efforts to educate and refine the citizen's taste 
and sensibility cannot secure the future production of art alone. 
Rather, the socialization of art belongs to a larger project: an art of 
governing that seeks to affect the reality in which the historical and 
biological forms of human life are shaped. If, in order to construe 
the ideal milieu of artistic production, society as a whole must 
be transformed, then all reforms designed to improve and adjust 
society must be seen as measures of artistic regulation. Indeed, the 
welfare apparatus as a whole must, from Engberg’s point of view, 
be conceived as a political technology able to regulate the cultural 
expressions of the population.” As we will argue next, the rationale 
behind this idea should be sought in the widespread notion that 
cultural production and cultural consumption together constitute 
proper measurements of the population's quality. 


Art as expression of the population's life 


When Engberg denounced Carpentier’s fan base within the bour- 
geoisie, when he spoke of the rotten core of the educated classes, or 
even when he lamented the increasing popularity of the accordion 
on the countryside, cultural consumption was in each case used 
as an instrument for evaluating the spiritual capacity of Sweden. 
However, this measure was incomplete if only consumption was 
accounted for. Of equal, if not greater, importance was the nation’s 
state of production. 

In a speech held at the opening of a new school in Eskilstuna, a 
town famous for its steel industry, Engberg suggested that notions 
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of character and reputation were directly linked to the quality of 
one's production: 


Undoubtedly, there is some truth to Hegels idea that the result 
of a work is the work process, at once preserved and sublated. 
It seems as if the product sums up and embodies all the active 
spiritual energies that have been released during the work process. 
Here, intelligence, volition, and feeling converge. The product 
then becomes, one might say, a function of all the qualities of 
the living workforce, of the personality itself.” 


Work is a process through which the worker’s personality is trans- 
ferred in its totality, or, in Hegelian terms sublated, into the product. 
All of the ‘spiritual energies’ involved—‘intelligence, volition, and 
feeling —impact on the production process, both in industrial and 
artistic contexts.“ For this reason, the quality of the workforce is 
absolutely central, or, as Engberg phrased it, ‘the quality of pro- 
duction is an expression of a function of the nature of the human 
material” However, since the transference of ‘spiritual energies’ 
takes place in all aspects of the nation’s life, the relation between 
personality and production ultimately concerns the spiritual quality 
of the population as a whole. For this reason, Engberg’s argument 
in the Eskilstuna speech was also central to his understanding of 
cultural politics. 

On the broadest level, the relation between part and whole is 
exemplified by native language, which Engberg similarly regarded as 
a mirror of the nation’s character, ‘a reflex of its inner being’ Caring 
for one’s native language consequently becomes ‘the closest and 
most natural of’ the peoples ‘cultural assignments. “ The production 
of language and steel, though, ultimately points towards the same 
goal: namely, to strengthen ‘the voice of the Swedish spirit in the 
world.” This position was further clarified when in 1933, Engberg 
described the relation between workforce and produce in terms of 
survival: ‘In our people's struggle for existence, it all comes down to 
the quality of our production’“* Seen from Engberg’s perspective, 
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then, the future of the nation relies in all respects on continual 
improvements in the population's excellence. 

The Darwinian concepts actualized by Engberg, and his way of 
combining them with elements of historical materialism, were not in 
any way unique. On the contrary, his idea of a struggle towards the 
realm of freedom borrowed much from the socialist interpretation 
of evolutionary theories that informed, and were popularized by, 
the workers’ study associations around 1900.” As Hakan Blomqvist 
summarizes it, the propagation of these perspectives became key 
elements in the education of the working class, and for Social Dem- 
ocrats in Sweden and abroad, evolutionary and anthropological 
theories provided a scientific framework that could validate their 
ideas of societal change. Just as the human species had evolved 
from barbarism to civilization through a continual struggle for 
survival, the working class paved their way to power following a 
revolutionary determination modelled upon evolutionary science.” 

Engberg’s own interpretation of this evolutionary socialism may 
be compared with that of Rudolf Kjellén, a prominent conservative 
and political scientist whose paradoxical influence on the SAP has 
been documented in previous research.” According to Kjellén’s 
theory, each state is conceived as a direct expression of the beliefs, 
values, ideas, and habits of a particular people; an organism of which 
the individual citizens constitute organs and limbs.» For Kjellén, 
moreover, cultural struggle is conceived as the driving force of 
history, and likewise forms the motor of a nation’s progress: “The 
competition between peoples has to be reckoned with as natural 
and necessary, as the very nerve of evolution, without which pro- 
gress would stop and the peoples rot away like stagnant water?” 

While Engberg and Kjellén each confessed to a politicized brand 
of Darwinism, their ideas of societal change differed profoundly. 
Whereas Kjellén viewed the current world order and its clash of 
civilizations as an unchangeable given, Engberg hoped to trans- 
form the struggle’s basic conditions. What ultimately united them, 
however, was a belief in the necessity for the state to govern beyond 
the confines of the legal sphere. In this regard, Kjellén’s argument 
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in Staten som lifsform (1916, “The State as a Life Form’) can also 
speak for Engberg. Demonstrating that the modern state is defined 
by its interest in the well-being of the individual, providing him 
or her with various forms of support—from advice to economic 
subsidies—Kjellén continues: 


It is striking that the state here shows its interest for the individual, 
even though no connection to the formal law or the legal order 
can be detected. And this interest extends beyond the material 
well-being of the individual. By (partly or entirely) assuming 
responsibility for all instances of the people’s education, the state 
emerges as an entity with great cultural-spiritual interests. The 
entire cultural sphere soon appears within its range of vision, far 
beyond the bounds of the legal order. 


In Engberg’s art of governing, just as in Kjellén’s organicist theory 
of the state, the citizen is not considered a subject of right, but as 
a member of a population whose spiritual and physical prosperity 
was imperative to the well-being of the state.” The object of cultural 
politics here coincides with that of the welfare state as a whole, while 
conversely, ‘caring for and tending to the development and schooling 
of the powers, gifts, and capabilities of man’ became the primary 
object of a cultural politics guided by ‘evolutionary principles.*° 
As Engbergs choice of metaphor makes clear, the advancement 
of culture requires the state to administer the population stock’s 
deficiencies much like a gardener tends to his grounds.” 

Returning to the previously quoted passage from Demokratisk 
kulturpolitik, the same idea is mirrored in the tasks assigned to the 
cultural policy of the SAP. While aiding self-help formed the basis of 
the party’s political programme, such help could only be administe- 
red to that which was already viable: ‘capable of living." As Engberg 
crudely puts it, the struggle for existence sees an ever-increasing 
demand on our ‘capability and creative force’ In such a world, only 
the best will be fit for service and entitled to support—requiring 
‘the untalented’ to ‘stand back for the talent.” 
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Conclusions 


Engberg’s aesthetic ideals, conservative when judged against the 
standards of the cultural policy of today, have prompted later 
researchers to posit ‘taste’ as a central problematic in his political 
thinking. As the current investigation has demonstrated, however, 
such a focus disregards the most important aspects of Engberg’s art 
of governing—thus overlooking an important key to the formative 
years of Swedish cultural policy. 

As we have shown, Engberg’s conception of artistic production 
coincides with a basic tenet of his idea of Bildung—and indeed 
with his vision of society’s end-goal: namely, that it constitutes a 
realization of the individual's freedom. Engberg made it perfectly 
clear that the form and content of art and literature should not be 
regulated by the state; on the contrary, art can only be produced 
and experienced in freedom, delivered from the law of necessity. 
Engberg’s cultural politics, then, does not in theory concern itself 
with the artworks themselves. When classical art, as it often did, 
figured as an ideal in his writings, he sought not to idealize the 
artworks themselves so much as the spiritual prowess and quality 
of life of its creators. 

If Engberg’s cultural politics did engage in the regulation and 
control of artistic practice, it does not adhere to the prevalent image 
of early cultural policy as a programme for the redistribution of 
bourgeois culture. As he stressed in his diagnosis of contemporary 
life, financial measures provide equally inadequate tools for sup- 
porting and improving the arts. Change must instead be brought 
about on all levels of society, fostering a free spiritual climate that 
simultaneously would establish Sweden as a competitive nation 
globally. To succeed in this mission, citizens had to be provided 
with aid to self-help—a gift, however, that was not to be distributed 
indiscriminately. On the contrary, it should only be given to those 
who were deemed fit for survival, thus proving themselves capable 
of freedom. For better or worse, Engberg never specified the criteria 
or practical implementation of this weeding out. 
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The problem to which Engberg’s art of governing responded was 
only indirectly related to specific forms of cultural expression. While 
violently dismissing this and that practice or artform, a nation’s 
aesthetic output was ultimately conceived of as an expression and 
measure of the population’s quality. Or, to be crass, of the people’s 
relative degeneration. Art, then, was not primarily to be understood 
as a means of change, but as an end in itself. As such, it constituted 
a measure of the success of cultural politics and the extent to which 
the realm of freedom was realized. Accordingly, Engberg’s attempt 
to regulate culture was not principally directed at the ‘cultural world, 
but towards the reality of which it was considered a function. In 
this respect, Engberg’s care for the life of the population presup- 
posed a ‘biological’ understanding of politics; a governmentality 
that unfolds without clear-cut borders between matter and spirit, 
nature and culture, and biological and political life. 


Notes 


1 This study was part of the project “The Welfare Regime of Literature: The Function 
of Literature in Sweden 1937-1976; funded by the Swedish Research Council, 
2019-2021 (ref. 2018-01078). 

2 The implementation of freedom of speech never was unconditional in the 
liberal democracies of the West. As Rosenfeld 2001, 117-45 argues for the 
French Revolution and its aftermath, measures to promote the free circulation 
and expression of ideas also brought about new means of regulation. See also 
the introduction to the present volume. 

3 When not otherwise noted, citations are taken from Engberg 1945, hereafter 

ETS. 

Lindsköld 2012, 44. 

See, for example, Harding 2015, 161-81. 

Frenander 2014, 96. 

Harding 2015, 166. 

Gustavsson 1991, 194. 


DD ON Av À 


Vestheim 2014, 51. 

10 For Engbergs position in the party after the death of Prime Minister Hjalmar 
Branting, see Karlsson 2001, 439-43. In the subsequent power struggle, Engberg 
sided with the left wing of the SAP against an eventually successful centrist 
fraction led by Per Albin Hansson. Hansson went on to be Prime Minister, and 
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only reluctantly made Engberg Minister of Church and Education (at Engbergs 
specific request). 

Beltzén & Beltzén, 1973, 256. 

Cf. Vestheim 2014, 27-53, who points to a conflict in Engbergs apparent con- 
tempt for working-class culture. Importantly, however, this does not invalidate 
Engberg’s socialist ideology; after all, Engberg worked for the abolition of class 
society, and thus of the entire working class. 

Foucault 2008, 1 ff. 

Wallenstein 2010, 188-99. 

Ibid. 192. 

Hirdman 2010, 92-101. 

Klockar Linder 2014, 165. 

See also Harding 2015, 162. 

‘Den blivande ecklesiastikministerm (1921), in ETS iii. 15: ‘Denna kulturbudget 
ar efter mitt sätt att se ... av en utomordentlig betydelse för hela var nation och 
dess ställning. Det ar en krigsbudget i kampen för kultur, for nationell fostran 
och nationell uppryckning? 

Frenander 2014, 97; see also Johansson in this volume on the widespread mili- 
taristic rhetoric of conservative associations. 

‘Den blivande ecklesiastikministerm (1921), in ETS iii. 20: ‘en dylik urartning till 
kult for den råa styrkan, till kult för muskelkulturen, är ett dekadensfenomen, 
som det gäller att ha ögonen öppna for. Vi ha i historien sett liknande exempel 
vid nationers undergång förut. Den gången, da man såg gladiatorerna träda in 
pa arenan i det gamla Rom, den gangen var det ocksa praktiskt tagit slut med 
den antika kulturen. Ma vi här hemma se till att icke dylika tecken skola kunna 
med rätta uttolkas såsom bevis för, att Sverige i kulturellt avseende kommer att 
gå samma vag. 

‘Georges Carpentier’ (1921), in ETS iii. 11-14. 

Cf. Harding 2015, 167. 

See ibid. 164-5. 

Engberg 1938a, 3: ‘Till sin idé ar det folkliga självstyret en fri samverkan mellan 
självständiga personligheter, som ha att en for alla och alla for en bara ansvaret 
för gemensamt val. Utfallet av en slik samverkan beror da ytterst pa den enskilde 
själv, pa hans omsikt, insikt, skicklighet och hans redobogenhet att offra egen- 
nyttan för allmännyttan. Folkstyre och folkbildning kunna därför icke skiljas 
från varandra. De förutsätta varandra. Ty intet folkstyre kan varaktigt bestå och 
lyckas, därest det icke uppbäres av upplysta, ansvarsmedvetna och självständiga 
medborgare? 

Ibid.: ‘en strävan att i olika riktningar göra medborgarna skickade att fylla de 
krav, som det folkliga självstyret ställer på dem? 

“Moralisk fostrar (1941), in ETS iii. 167: "Utbildningen är en sak, bildning en 
annan’ With this distinction, Engberg was following the Bildung-tradition from 
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late eighteenth-century Germany to Sweden at the turn of the twentieth century. 
Among Engberg’s predecessors, Ellen Key deserves special mention. She made 
a similar distinction between abstract, specialized knowledge (‘fack-bildning’) 
and a personality-driven synthesis of knowledge (‘allman-bildning; or samman- 
smaltningen af de skilda bildningsmomenten till en helhet) (Key 1897, 3-7). 
Engberg 1938a, 4: ‘varken kan inlaras eller inövas, trygga medborgarnas tillträde 
till forvarvet av fardigheter och insikter’; see also “Tal vid invigningen av Falu nya 
läroverk (1935) in ETS iii. 70: “Luckily, I almost said, the most valuable thing in 
art is not what one has learnt, but that which one owns without having learnt it. 
... To know is one thing, to render alive and create something else’ (‘Och dock 
ar det sa—jag höll pa att saga lyckligtvis—att det värdefullaste i konsten icke ar 
det som man lärt sig utan det som man äger utan att ha lärt sig. ... Kunna ar 
ett, levandegöra och skapa ett annat’). 

Ibid.: ‘den [demokratiska kulturpolitiken] har att sörja for luft, rymd och ljus, 
goda förbindelser mellan andelivets olika provinser, motverka försök till isolering, 
ge hjälp till självhjälp at allt livsdugligt och främja vidsyn och fördragsamhet? 
"Konstens socialisering (1921), in ETS iii. 28. The concept was originally deve- 
loped by the Belgian art critic Edmond Picard, and introduced to Sweden by 
Georg Pauli in Konstens socialisering: ett program (1915). See also Rapp 1978 
for a discussion of its significance in Sweden at the turn of the last century. 
Engberg 1936, 4: ‘Den s.k. gipskattskulturen är Gudi klagat en bister verklig- 
het. Det tarvas krafttag for att övervinna och f6rjaga den. Och har finns ingen 
annan vag att ga än att väcka sjalarnas längtan efter något vackrare och högre. 
Vägen ar med andra ord den redan antydda: att i största möjliga utsträckning 
lata generationerna uppleva konsten? 

ETS iii. 27, ‘Konstens socialisering, ‘stilsinne; ‘andliga lyftning; see also Savolainen 
in this volume on the complications that may arise when this idea is translated 
into practice. 

ETS iii. 27: "Skall konsten kunna leva och blomstra, måste den inneslutas i folkets 
kärlek och varda ett liv i folkets eget liv’; see also Engberg 1936, 4: ‘It would be 
a futile endeavour to establish a literary market within an analphabetic people. 
Literacy and the desire to read are the market’s natural conditions. The same 
goes for art. If its products are to be demanded from the larger and broader 
layers, the first and necessary condition is the creation of an understanding and 
need for art among these layers’ (“Det torde vara ett hopplöst företag att söka fa 
marknad för skönlitteratur inom ett analfabetiskt folk. Laskunnighet och läslust 
aro har marknadens naturliga förutsättningar. Sammalunda med konsten. Skola 
dess alster röna efterfrågan från större och bredare lager så torde den första och 
oundgängliga förutsättningen vara den, att det bland dessa lager skapats både 
förståelse och behov av konst”). 

Cf. Hylland & Bjurström 2018, 1: Aesthetics and politics meet whenever cul- 
tural policy gives art any form of agency. Such agency is given to art when it is 
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supposed to fulfil other functions and represent other kinds of value than its 
intrinsic value—in other words, when art is promoted for the sake of something 
and not for arts sake? We would argue that Hylland & Bjurstrom’s definition does 
not cover the full implications of cultural politics in the period of our study. 
Engberg 1938b, 11, 14. 

Quoted in Beltzén & Beltzén 1973, 247: “Ty vi måste förverkliga oss själva. 
Historiens mening ar sålunda frihetens förverkligande, och vi själva ha i vara 
hander att lata denna mening ga i uppfyllelse ... Vart “gudarike” betecknar 
början till mänsklighetens verkliga historia, dar “förhistorien” i mörker och 
traldom är slut och frihetens rike tar arv efter n6dvandighetens. 

See Marx & Engels 1970, 54 for their vision of liberation from the division of 
labour and restrictions to an exclusive sphere of activity; see also Marx 1972, 
124 for self-realization and ‘real freedom as realized through ‘really free labour, 
exemplified by ‘the composing of music, an activity that is both free and demands 
‘the greatest effort. 

Schiller 1962, fifth letter. 

See Schiller 1962, sixth letter for the negative judgement on the state and the 
conclusion that the only hope is ‘eine höhere Kunst. 

‘Framtidsmusik’ (1918), in ETS i. 30: ‘människornas medvetande som utgör bas 
för deras sociala tillvaro, utan det ar denna sociala tillvaro själv ... som utgör 
basen för deras medvetande? Note that Karlsson (2001, 444) sees Engbergs view 
of culture as less deterministic than the more orthodox Marxist interpretation. 
Engberg considered culture to be conditioned, not determined, by its material 
base. 

ETS iii. 17: "huru vi skola få fram en svensk nationell kultur; frågan om en 
omläggning av vårt samhälles ekonomiska och sociala liv. 

It is important to note that the concept of socialization not only applies in 
art. In ‘Socialisering’ (1936) in ETS ii. 95, for example, Engberg explains that 
‘socialization, reasonably, means nothing else than the process whereby society 
continuously adapts the industry according to the supportive demands of the 
people’ (‘Med socialisering förstås rimligtvis ingenting annat an samhällets 
fortgående anpassning av näringslivet efter folkförsörjningens behov’). Here, 
however, socialization nevertheless becomes a means to secure the populations 
‘capability and creativity’ (‘duglighet och skaparkraft), ensuring that ‘our people, 
both spiritually and physically meet the demands of their tasks to the highest 
possible degree’ (‘vart folk bade fysiskt och andligt i största möjliga grad dug- 
liggöres for sina uppgifter). 

“Tal vid invigningen av Falu nya läroverk (1935), in ETS iii. 78: Det ligger 
obestridligen nagot riktigt i den redan av Hegel foretradda meningen, att i ett 
arbetes resultat ar själva arbetsprocessen pa en gang bevarad och upphävd. Pro- 
dukten liksom uppsummerar och forkroppsligar alla de andliga energier, som 
varit i verksamhet och utlösts i och under arbetsprocessen. Har sammansmälta 
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intelligens, vilja och känsla. Produkten blir, om man så vill, en funktion av 
egenskaperna hos den levande arbetskraften, av personligheten själv: 

ETS iii. 78-9: Ju längre en slik utbildning av den levande arbetskraften drivits, 
desto större är förutsättningarna för en fullödig arbetsprodukt, det må gälla den 
materiella eller andliga produktionen? 

‘De vuxnas bildningsarbete (1933), in ETS iii. 48: ‘Man kan med fullt fog påstå, 
att produktionens kvalitet är ett uttryck för en funktion av människomaterialets 
beskaffenhet? 

‘Modersmåleť (1922), in ETS iii. 32, 34: ‘en reflex av sitt eget väsen) ‘den natur- 
ligaste och närmast till hands liggande av, "kulturella uppgifter” 

Ibid. 34: ‘den svenska andens stämma i världen’; see also Engbergs speech “Tal 
vid invigningen av Högre allm. läroverkets för flickor nybyggnad i Örebro’ 
(1938), in ETS ii. 136, where he goes so far as to speak of personal freedom and 
Bildung as the basis of global power: ‘For a small people that, with all its force 
and determination, seeks, entices, develops, and schools the high-grade talents 
given them perchance, providing scope for them within an order of things that 
guards their personal freedom and independence, great cultural power lies 
within the range of possibility’ (“Ett litet folk, som med all kraft målmedvetet 
uppspårar, framlockar, utvecklar och skolar vad det till äventyrs kan äga av hög- 
värdiga begåvningar och låter dem komma till sin rätt i en tingens ordning, som 
hägnar deras personliga frihet och självständighet, har möjlighet till kulturell 
stormaktsstallning’). 

‘De vuxnas bildningsarbete’ (1933), in ETS iii. 48: ‘I vårt folks kamp för tillvaron 
ar det främst pa kvaliteten av dess produktionsresultat det kommer an? 

In ‘Minnesdagen’ (1931), in ETS ii. 89, written in memory of August Palms first 
public speech on the subject of socialism in 1881, Engberg recalled that Swedish 
social democracy was formed at the same time as Charles Darwin's theories were 
popularized: ‘It was the time when all of lifes problems were brought up for dis- 
cussion. In moral, religious, literary, and artistic regards, the 1880s undoubtedly 
put a number of old superstitions and prejudices, artificiality, affectedness, and 
blind faith, out of the way. The natural sciences shaped the view of the world. 
The theory of evolution shed new light on the whole of organic life. Thinking 
was conquered by Darwinism. Spencer was studied and adopted. In all those 
passionate controversies over the freedom of religion, free thinking, utilitari- 
anism, Darwinism, protectionism, naturalism, rationalism, and many other 
“isms”, Swedish socialism developed its spiritual physiognomy’ (‘Det var den 
tid, da livets alla problem ställdes under debatt. Moraliskt, religiöst, litterärt och 
konstnärligt röjde 80-talet otvivelaktigt upp med en mängd gamla fördomar och 
vidskepelser, förkonstling, tillgjordhet och övertro. Respektlöshet, tvivel, kritik 
och omvärdering av alla värden voro karakteristiska för tiden. Den naturveten- 
skapliga världsbilden slog igenom. Utvecklingsläran ställde hela det organiska 
livet i ny belysning. Darwinismen erövrade tänkesättet. Spencer studerades 
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och anammades. I alla dessa lidelsefulla fejder om religionsfrihet, fritankeri, 
utilism, darwinism, protektionism, naturalism, rationalism och manga andra 
“ismer” fick svensk socialism sin andliga fysionomi). Unsurprisingly, Engberg 
also underscored ‘the epoch’s significant interest in Bildung’ (‘epokens starka 
bildningsintresse’). 

Blomqvist 2006, 188-9. 

See Gunneflo 2015, 35-7; Hall 2000, 261. 

See Kjellén 1916; on the notion of the state as an organism, see in particular 
ibid. 31 ff. 

Kjellén, quoted in Björck 1946, 62: ‘Vi måste därför räkna med folkens kon- 
kurrens såsom naturlig och nödvändig, såsom sjalfva nerven i utvecklingen, 
utan hvilken framsteget skulle stanna och folken ruttna bort som stillastående 
vatten; see also Kjellén 1916, 33 for a similar argument. 

Kjellén 1916, 11: ‘Det måste frappera, att staten här visar sig intresserad för 
individens gärning utan att något sammanhang längre kan påvisas med den 
formella rätten eller samfundsordningen. Och detta intresse stannar ingalunda 
vid individens materiella välgång. Genom att (helt eller delvis) öfvertaga folk- 
uppfostran i alla instanser framträder staten med stora andliga kulturintressen. 
Hela kulturlifvet visar sig till sist falla inom dess horisont, långt bortom rättens 
gränser? 

Engberg 1938b, 10 notably places his discussion ‘completely outside the bounds 
of politics (‘helt och hållet utanför politikens råmärken’), concerned with ‘a 
description of essentials that concern all of us, crossing and exceeding political 
differences’ (‘en framställning av väsentligheter, som över och tvarsigenom allt 
vad politiska skiljelinjer heter, anga oss alla’). See also Foucault 2009, 79 for his 
compact analysis of the shift from legal subjects to population. 

“Tal vid invigningen av Eskilstuna nya laroverk (1935), in ETS iii. 78: “Varden 
och ansen om människans krafter och gåvor, deras utveckling, dugliggérande 
och skolning’; Karlsson 2001, 444: ‘evolutionära principer. 

In an account of the art of the ancient Greeks, Engberg, in “Tal vid invigningen 
av Karlshamns nya laroverk (1937), in ETS iii. 126 similarly uses the gardener 
as a central metaphor for the principle of harmony that governed their life: 
“The intellectual gifts of the soul were to be brought into blossom. However, the 
ideal was not the wild, unrestrained, and lawless, not the flora of the jungle, but 
that of the expert gardener. The object was to apply the right measure of care 
and discipline, to instill the proper order, to each of the soul’s talents’ (‘Sjalens 
olika gavor skulle bringas att sla ut i blom. Men det var icke det vildvuxna, det 
regellösa och tygellésa som skulle eftersträvas, icke djungelns flora, men val den 
skicklige tradgardsmastarens. Det gällde att at varje sjalsgava ge den ans, den 
tuktan, det skick, som motsvarade det rätta måttet”); see also Foucault 2008, 
15-16 on the altered relation between governmentality and nature since the 
late eighteenth century: ‘For political economy, nature is not an original and 
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reserved region on which the exercise of power should not impinge, on pain 
of being illegitimate. Nature is something that runs under, through, and in the 
exercise of governmentality: 

Engberg 1938a, 4: livsdugligt. 

"Bort med spärrarna (1943), in ETS iii. 217: 'duglighet och skaparkraft ... den 
obegavade ... träda tillbaka för den begåvade. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Protecting books from readers 
Children in Finnish public libraries, 1930-1959 


Ilona Savolainen 


Readers can be prevented from gaining access to literature in many 
ways. Sometimes prohibitory mechanisms are tied to institutional 
structures and practices. These mechanisms are not necessarily 
derived from institutions’ official goals and policies; they can even 
operate against them. Therefore, it is possible for a public library 
to commit to offering free access to books while simultaneously 
upholding practices that discourage or prevent readers from bor- 
rowing. Often control is directed at certain groups of readers, and 
restrictions cover only some categories of books. 

Typically, child readers have faced more obstacles gaining access 
to literature than adults. The production and distribution of books 
is entirely in the hands of adults, and in addition children’s financial 
dependence and limited mobility restrict their possibilities to obtain 
reading material. Children have also been targets of protection 
from the supposedly harmful effects of reading. The objective of 
protecting children has sometimes led to actual censorship, but 
even more often to more vaguely defined practices of regulation. 
Despite the definition, in the eyes of the child reader the outcome 
might still be the same: children are denied access to some forms 
of literature. 

In my study, I look at the contradictory goals of children’s library 
services in Finland in 1930-1959. This was an era when children’s 
library services developed from a non-existent or modest level to 
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a self-evident, even central, part of Finnish public libraries. This 
process was not accidental, but a conscious effort lead by public 
officials. However, public libraries only gradually embraced child 
readers, creating a contradictory situation where children gained 
access to libraries but often did not feel welcome there. Though 
services were provided, child readers did not necessarily experience 
that they were allowed to use them. 

Children's library services evolved as part of a wider change 
in children's societal position and in tandem with other public 
services. The first half of the twentieth century was a period of 
modernization and institutionalization for Western childhood.! 
There were new professions and institutions concentrated on child- 
ren, developmental psychology advanced rapidly, and childhood 
became more uniform as compulsory school reached all children.? 
Childhood gained ground in the public sphere, ground that was 
intended for children and was separated from the adult world. New 
public spaces for children were provided: schools, kindergartens, 
children’s homes, and child welfare clinics. Finland was no exception. 

The modernization process of childhood was not always easy 
or painless for its subjects, children. Saara Tuomaala has shown 
in her research on children’s experiences of compulsory school in 
agrarian Finland in the 1920s and 1930s that children were often 
torn between conflicting demands of the modern state and their 
families’ traditional way of life. In Tuomaala’s material, these con- 
tradictions were symbolized by the transformation of children’s 
hands from working hands into clean, writing hands.’ 

In addition to compulsory school, clean hands were a matter 
of great importance in the public library system. In Finland, a 
network of public libraries had been built in the late nineteenth 
century, inspired by the ideas of popular enlightenment and nation- 
al spirit.‘ However, children’s library services were very poor or 
non-existent in most parts of the country until the 1950s.° It was 
only after the adoption of the ideals of the North American Public 
Library Movement that children were considered potential library 
users.” From the 1920s, the Finnish state played a pivotal role in 
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this change. The State Library Bureau strongly encouraged public 
libraries to provide children with the chance to read and lend. In 
the idealistic view of the library branch developers, the public 
library was an emancipating force in children’s lives—especially 
for lower-class children. To provide children with books meant 
to provide them with opportunities for self-improvement and 
advancement.’ But what of children’s experiences of their encoun- 
ters with public libraries during the transformation period? Was 
the library an emancipating force in their lives, or did they feel 
unwelcome and discouraged? 

As the material for this study, I use childhood memories about 
three Finnish libraries, 1930-1959. I look at descriptions of the plac- 
es, services, and staff to understand how children experienced their 
possibilities for library use. Childhood recollections are analysed 
against inspection reports by the State Library Bureau in the same 
period and about the same three libraries. Combining two differ- 
ent sets of material gives an opportunity to examine whether the 
objectives set by the State Library Bureau had anything in common 
with the library services the actual child users encountered. Was 
there a clash between the ideals and reality? If so, what obstacles 
did the children face? 


Libraries as children’s places 


In my analysis, I use the concept of place. Place can be interpreted 
as both a spatial location and metaphorically, as a place in society. 
In modern society, certain places are designated specifically for 
children. Thus, say, school, children’s homes, and the children’s 
department in a library combine the two meanings of children’s 
places: they are at the same time places designated for children and 
places that mark the children’s societal position as separate from the 
adult world. In addition, children’s places can also be understood 
as places that children use on their own terms and for their own 
purposes.® Naturally, sometimes places designed for children are 
also children’s places, but that is not always the case. One of the 
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objectives of this study is to see if children's departments in libra- 
ries—places intended for children—were actually children’s places. 

Room solutions necessarily support some forms of behaviour 
while excluding others. Architectural decisions are never neutral, 
but carry with them ideals of desirable human conduct. Modern 
institutions such as schools, children’s homes and libraries, of 
course, guide their users’ conduct with room divisions, schedules, 
and practices that regulate the use of space and time.’ Libraries’ 
room solutions and practices that come with them—age limits, 
separate opening hours for different age groups, specific rules 
of conduct in different library rooms—are also effective ways to 
regulate reading. Therefore, the building of public library rooms 
is a form of governance in itself. 

Children’s place in modern society is paradoxical. While children 
are treated as objects of protection and constant surveillance, they 
are also expected to be self-managing subjects. According to Eva 
Gullov, surveillance and self-management are, in fact, ‘co-existing 
features in the cultural formation of citizenship"! In the modern 
period, reading has become a central part of subjectivity. Read- 
ing—not only the ability to read to keep oneself informed, but also 
the choices and values connected to leisure reading—is vital for a 
self-managing, individual, rational, and autonomous modern sub- 
ject." Thus, children’s library services are to be expected to contain 
the contradictory aspects of modern childhood, simultaneously 
aiming at controlling children and increasing their possibilities 
for self-management. 

The library is an exceptionally multidimensional place in that it 
contains entrances to fictional and factual universes. Both library 
users and inspectors acknowledged the worlds that unfolded 
between the book covers and, on some level, counted them into 
the square metres of the modest library rooms. For children, these 
worlds were the reason to come into the library. Inspectors, on 
the other hand, saw a possibility to open new worlds for children 
while at the same time guiding them away from literature that 
was thought to be harmful. The objective was to offer children, 
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somewhat paradoxically, a controlled and limited freedom." The 
idea of a limited freedom applied to both the children’s behaviour 
in libraries and the literary universes they were allowed to access." 

Regulation of literature was, therefore, inscribed in the very idea 
of children’s services in public libraries. Whereas harmful litera- 
ture represented a moral danger, suitable literature was believed 
to strengthen children morally, thus improving their chances of 
self-management." It did not follow, however, that all practices of 
regulation in libraries aimed at the same goal. There were surely 
many intersecting motives for controlling children’s access to lit- 
erature on different levels of power: library inspectors, librarians, 
and library board members. 


Material and method 


The material of this study consists of two kinds of primary sources: 
nine written recollections of childhood library experiences and 
twenty-four inspection reports produced by the State Library 
Bureau's inspectors. Both have their advantages and limitations. 
The recollections are narratives rich with detail, emotion, and 
impressions, but being written retrospectively by adults they can- 
not be treated as straightforward representations of children’s 
experiences; the inspection reports were written at the time of the 
inspection or not more than a few days after, but their form and 
established practices of reporting unavoidably limit the expression 
of the inspectors’ impressions. 

I have chosen recollections from two large collections of library 
memories, ‘Library tradition (Kirjastoperinne, 1984-5) and “The 
Library in my Life’ (Kirjasto elämässäni, 2000), collected by the 
Finnish Literature Society. The Society published open invitations 
to write about library memories, and both competitions inspired 
many people to write. Together the two collections comprise thou- 
sands of pages of memories. They are held in the Finnish Literature 
Society's archives and have been used in many studies of Finnish 
library history. 
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The State Library Bureau's inspection reports are held in the 
National Archives of Finland along with the rest of the Bureau’s 
archived material. Most of the reports are written on a form that 
contains questions about the size and location of the library, depart- 
ments and collections, lending rules and techniques, opening hours 
and catalogues, personnel and library boards. The form only changed 
a little over the years. The heads of the State Library Bureau, Helle 
Kannila and her successor Mauno Kanninen, usually abandoned 
the form and wrote their reports freehand. 

Because of the heterogeneity of the material, the recollections 
and inspection reports had to be analysed separately, but both sets 
of material were treated in a similar manner. I looked for themes 
that were repeated in the material, and categorized the themes 
into larger topics. 


The evolution of public libraries in Finland 


In Finland, the state played a central role in the transformation of 
libraries into modern public libraries. The State Library Bureau 
(Valtion kirjastotoimisto) was established in 1921 to provide libraries 
with official guidance. In 1928, the Popular Library Act (Kansan- 
kirjastolaki) prescribed conditions for state funding, thus making 
governmental oversight normative for libraries that received state 
funds. State Library Bureau inspectors travelled to municipal libra- 
ries and ensured that libraries complied with the conditions for 
state subsidies. They also tried to influence municipal councils and 
library boards, and gave concrete advice to librarians, helping with 
furniture, catalogues, classifications, and lending systems. Over 
the years—and at least partially because of the system—Finnish 
libraries were transformed into modern public libraries with open 
shelves, card catalogues, and services for all customer groups.” 
The first head of the State Library Bureau, Helle Kannila (née 
Cannelin), strongly encouraged public libraries to provide children 
with the opportunity to read and lend. In her inspection reports, she 
stressed the importance of children’s library services. In her view, 
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libraries could not fulfil their purpose as civilizing institutions if 
they left children out. For Kannila, children's library services were 
also a pivotal part of child welfare, bringing children in from the 
dangerous streets to a safe and beneficial environment. The idea of 
the public library system as a tool for child protection was common 
in the North American Public Library Movement, and since Kannila 
adopted her library ideals from it wholesale, it is not surprising 
that she emphasized the significance of libraries for child welfare. 6 

Kannila saw libraries as an emancipatory force in children’s lives. 
In her idealistic point of view, libraries opened new possibilities for 
all children in the form of books and safe and comfortable spaces. 
However, reality lagged behind the ideal, and book-craving children 
faced many obstacles. 


The libraries in Kokkola, Lahti, and Oulu 


Kokkola is a small town in Western Finland in the Central Ostro- 
bothnia region, where Swedish—the other official language of 
Finland—is very common. In Kokkola, Swedish was the majority 
language until the 1930s, and the Swedish and Finnish populations 
were served by partially separate libraries. During the research 
period, Kokkola was inspected by the State Library Bureau eight 
times (in 1930, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1941, 1946, 1950, and 1959), while 
Kokkola’s Finnish library was inspected separately in 1938, 1941, and 
1946. In the inspection reports, Kokkola’s library received criticism 
for its small and worn children’s collection. Both the Finnish and 
the Swedish children’s departments were criticized for being too 
small, unpractical and uninviting, until the report of 1950 notes 
with satisfaction that the separate children’s departments have been 
incorporated. However, the children’s collection was still considered 
too small and worn in the 1959 report, despite several decades of 
reporting. Also, according to the reports, the library's opening 
hours were too limited, and it lacked card catalogues. Interestingly, 
the last report pays attention to Kokkola’s children’s library work: 
questions of the week quizzes and story hours, for instance. 
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Lahti, in the Päijänne Tavastia region in southern Finland, started 
out as a small town but grew rapidly during the period in question. 
In this time, Lahti city library was inspected six times (in 1934, 
1936, 1939, 1946, 1949, and 1954). Most of the inspections were 
done by Helle Kannila herself, which is apparent in the emphases 
of the reports. She pays attention to the small size of the children's 
department and encourages the library to move the newspaper 
reading room away from the actual library building to gain more 
space for the children. Kannila emphasized that children’s services 
were more important to the library’s civilizing mission than provid- 
ing adults with newspapers. Kannila also wrote repeatedly about 
the meaning of children’s services for child welfare. Furthermore, 
she urged the library board and chief librarian to consider branch 
libraries to provide children with more opportunities to read. 

Oulu is in Northern Ostrobothnia on the west coast of Finland. 
In the 1930s and 1940s, Oulu city library aimed at developing an 
extensive reference library, neglecting child users. This policy pro- 
voked long and eloquent inspection reports from Helle Kannila. 
Kannila inspected the Oulu city library in 1930, 1932, 1935, 1938, 
1945, and 1947, and in her reports she did her best to convince the 
chief librarian and library board to provide children with better 
services. Despite Kannila’s tireless efforts, Oulu city library stuck 
with its policy, and children’s library services remained poor for 
decades. In the 1930s, the children’s reading room was only open 
once a week, one hour for illiterate children and two hours for 
literate children, and books could not be borrowed. 


The library as a system of rules and practices 


A modern public library is a complex system that requires its user 
to adopt practices, rules, and certain forms of behaviour. The library 
inspectors were somewhat conscious of this, pondering what kind of 
acard catalogue would be easiest for users and encouraging libraries 
to pay attention to signage and include instructions for card cata- 
logues. However, children’s experiences show that the complexity of 
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the library system was in fact a more profound problem for children's 
library use than the library inspectors anticipated. The difficulties 
went beyond understanding particular parts of the system. It seems 
that the complexity itself created in some a feeling of not belonging. 
A woman describes her first encounter with the Kokkola city library: 


I stepped inside. I didn't have the courage to talk to anyone. I 
just saw amazed how the walls of the children’s department were 
covered with bookshelves and books from floor to ceiling, and 
how small boys and girls looked at the shelves and read books 
as if they had always been there. Nobody spoke to me and the 
aunt didn't even ask my name. I didn’t know what I should have 
done. The situation was terribly solemn and I remember that my 
breath caught in my throat.’” 


She goes on to say that it took her months to summon up the nerve 
to ask for a library card. After that, she progressed from looking 
around to borrowing books, but the feelings of perplexity and being 
left out were characteristic for her library use her whole childhood. 

Naturally, not all children were as timid as she was, and for some 
the library rules and practices were easier to adopt. That they still 
were considered a nuisance comes out in several remarks such 
as this from a boy in Lahti: “The library ... was full of rules and 
customs that existed nowhere else. I learnt them quickly. You only 
got books if you followed them. It was a small price to pay for that 
joy: The will to use the library is so strong in all the material that 
only one child gives up, even though seven out of nine write about 
clashes with the library system during their childhood. All the sto- 
ries describe library rules as unconditional: on the children’s part, 
there is no room for negotiation, but on rare occasions, librarians 
decide to make exceptions out of pity or other reasons. 

Another library user from Lahti felt that the library was nothing 
but rules: 
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You were allowed to borrow four books at a time, but two of them 
had to be fact books. And you weren't allowed to return a book 
until the next day, even though youd already read it. It said so 
in the rules. Somehow the library appeared to be full of rules. 
They started in the hall—“Take your hat off! Do not spit on the 
floor! Silence in the library! —and they continued as separate 
rules for the three lending departments. On a door at the back 
of the adults’ department it said ‘Staff only’ as a full stop to all 
the prohibitions and rules.” 


Lahti city library’s policy of allowing returns only after a minimum 
of one night causes trouble for one boy, who lives so far from the 
library that he decides to read the books he has borrowed in the 
park. When he goes back to the library to return the books, he 
faces a suspicious librarian. In an absurd scene, the librarian starts 
to interrogate the boy about the plot of one of the books to find 
out if he has actually read it. Fortunately, the boy passes, and the 
librarian bends the rules and allows him to return the books and 
borrow two new ones. “Take thicker books, she instructs the boy.” 

Lending restrictions and age limits are the most common set of 
rules the stories talk about. Understandably, these were the rules 
that affected children the most, because they craved more and 
more books. All the writers were keen readers—or at least keen 
borrowers—and the children’s collections were small. Consequent- 
ly, the adults’ department soon became their goal; however, only 
one writer says the librarian made an exception, and all the others 
had to wait until they were 15 (in Kokkola and Lahti) or 16 (in 
Oulu). The adults’ department, with its long rows of bookshelves, 
represented a forbidden paradise for these children. In two stories, 
the bitter sense of being left out of something vitally important is 
emphasized by the harsh attitude of the librarians who guard the 
adults’ department. 
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The code of silence 


The most important library rule in the stories is silence. Unlike 
many other rules, children easily understand the code of silence. 
A man describes his noisy first entrance to Oulu city library with 
his two friends: 


It was only there [behind the library door] that we almost ended 
up in a fight, but only with one another, because nobody wanted 
to be the first, and so we pushed ourselves in through the door 
at the same time with quite a racket. ... All we saw was a woman 
with a bun and a cardigan buttoned all the way up to her chin. 
She stood up behind her horseshoe-shaped desk, turned her 
specs-shiny face towards us and lifted her index finger before 
her lips. We got the message and started creeping across that 
impressive square.”! 


Although the demand for silence was easy to grasp, obeying it was 
not always simple. In Lahti, stepping on creaking floorboards led 
to difficulties: 


In the children's department, there were a couple of floorboards 
that creaked viciously every time you happened to step on them. 
Then the librarian turned her head towards the troublemaker and 
pointed her index finger towards the door: 'Get out!” I quickly 
learnt to step over the protesting floorboards to avoid making 
a noise.” 


Silence also created a solemn and serious atmosphere. For children 
who felt at home in the library, the reverent silence was an important 
part of the library's appeal. However, others felt that it made their 
stay in the library even more difficult, forcing them to observe and 
control themselves in an unnatural way. In addition, communicating 
in whispers was difficult for children. A man from Lahti notes that 
the practice of whispering weakened his position in a conflict with 
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a librarian—and his position was not strong to begin with—as it 
was very difficult for him to keep his voice at the right level while 
at the same time trying to find the right words to defend himself. 
In his eyes, the librarian was a ‘professional’ whisperer.” 


Librarians 


In the children’s eyes, the library was the librarian’s kingdom, and 
she ruled it with an iron hand. The librarian was the library’s rules 
and practices incarnate, and the children’s failure to obey to them 
immediately lead to a frightening encounter with the librarian, 
who in the children’s view was both the source and the guardian 
of the rules. Even in memories where children were able to build 
a safe and trusting relationship with the librarian, her authority 
was unquestionable. 

The descriptions of librarians are detailed and intense, which 
probably stems from both the frequency of contact between the 
child and the librarian and the strength of children’s impressions. 
Gender plays an important role in the descriptions—in my material, 
all librarians are female—and librarians are often referred to as 
‘aunts. Age is also an important aspect, and in two stories the strict 
‘aunt’ is ultimately replaced by a smiling ‘girl, who has remarkably 
less authority; in both of those stories the replacement symbolizes 
the transformation of the library from scary and rigid to a pleasant 
place of relaxation. 

The children paid attention to the librarians’ clothes, hair, and 
build. The librarians’ similarity with other authority figures, such as 
teachers or priests’ wives, is pointed out in the descriptions. Black 
and grey are the most common colours associated with librarians. 
In one story, the librarian moves ‘like a grey wizard between the 
dark shelves. Descriptions of clothing and hairstyle bring out the 
same dark authority, for example ‘steel-grey curly’ hair or a ‘serious 
dark dress. 

Because of the most important behaviour code in the library, 
silence, the librarians controlled children with gestures, looks, 
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and expressions. The librarian's finger is a recurring motif in the 
material: the index finger pointing to a disobedient child or raised 
to tightly pursed lips to silence library users. A boy from Lahti 
learnt by heart the librarian's wordless multiphase message system: 


Quiet whispering was tolerated in the children's department. 
An occasional cough was also allowed. Louder sounds made 
the tall librarian look over her glasses. The next warning was a 
dry cough combined with a look. The third one included lifting 
a finger before her mouth and a small shush. After that came a 
rap on the table with a ruler and a stern stare at the disturber. Her 
finger was lifted to point at the insubordinate. She never needed 
to go any further. They did say that some boy from Kärpänen 
[a district in Lahti] had been dragged out to the hall by his ear. 
That taught the little rascal.” 


The fear that the librarian provoked is seen in the threat of physical 
punishment, though completely based on rumour. The humorous 
tone of the story and the adult narrator’s perspective as an active 
and (now) well-behaved library user is probably the reason why 
the victim of the alleged violence is called a ‘little rascal. On the 
other hand, there is a level of irony in the story, and the narrator 
continuously criticizes the librarian, which opens the possibility of 
interpreting this scene too as ironic. In that case, ironically blaming 
the victim only underlines the despotic attitude of the librarian. 

In several stories, children feel that they should not approach 
the librarian with questions. The librarian’s role is to guard the 
library space and collections and to make sure that rules are obeyed. 
Children are not even allowed to ask about the rules that they are 
expected to follow: ‘I never dared to ask how to behave in a library 
and what I was allowed to do in there; a woman writes about her 
experiences in Kokkola city library.” 

In the same story, the child comes across the ‘Questions of the 
week’ quiz. Questions of the week or month were a popular way to 
teach children to use the reference library, and library inspectors 
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often recommended them in their reports. Kokkolas long tradi- 
tion with questions of the week, too, was favourably mentioned 
in an inspection report in 1954. However, putting the questions 
on display does not yet mean that children will answer them, as is 
shown in this example: 


In the corner of the room, where the aunt was sitting behind the 
desk to keep watch, there was a round tile stove. In the metal 
sheet that covered it, there was a big drawn picture on cardboard, 
I guess from some southern land or some animal, they varied. 
Under the picture, there were ten numbered questions and an 
invitation to answer the questions. ... I must have wondered for 
months, whom the exercise was for, but I never dared to ask. I 
immensely admired one boy who took a pencil and paper, filled 
in the answers and dropped it into the box. I thought that I had 
no right to touch anything. Only look from a distance.” 


The narrator goes on to say that ten years later she suddenly rea- 
lized that the competition was open to all children, and that she 
still feels annoyed that the librarian never told her, and that she 
did not have the courage to ask. 

In the children’s eyes, librarians were guardians of books, doing 
their best to protect them from avid readers. Because children saw 
librarians as the source of library rules and practices, all types of 
lending limitations were also connected to the librarian. Librarians 
simply seemed reluctant to lend books to children. Thus, autobio- 
graphical material shows that the reality in Finnish libraries was 
still far from the ideals reflected in the inspection reports. 


Social class and library use 


The State Library Bureau saw children’s library services as espe- 
cially important for children in the lower classes. Libraries were 
thought to open possibilities for education and self-improvement 
for poor children, but also to be an important and affordable child 
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welfare service, as they gave children the chance to spend time 
in safe indoor space, away from the dangerous streets. However, 
the material shows that working-class children had a different 
perspective on their position in public libraries. Two writers with 
working-class backgrounds point out the contradiction between 
the ideal of popular education embodied by compulsory school 
and public libraries, and the way they were treated by teachers 
and librarians —at least partially because of their less advantaged 
background. 

A knowledge-hungry boy in Lahti was thoroughly disappointed 
in the library because of the humiliating treatment he received: 


When she [the librarian] was checking out books, she must have 
felt the boundless joy of a despot as she reluctantly opened the 
bookcases in front of a little boy. At the same time, she trained 
the young person with her behaviour, remarks, and talks like this: 
you're not supposed to lend more than two books at a time and 
they must be returned not later than in two weeks or else there 
will be consequences. These kinds of incidents influence young 
minds. Somehow this contemptuous attitude without any reason, 
unless it is reason enough that my home was a working-class 
home and I was wearing boots the local authority had given me 
for walking to school. It felt really bad.” 


Children with working-class backgrounds also had to deal with 
contradictions between their families’ values and the society repre- 
sented by the school and the library. In the 1930s, the people of 
Finland were still disunited after the 1918 Civil War. The political 
atmosphere, and even the literary system including libraries, was 
Rightist.” In the material, the difficulties of coping with families’ 
Leftist and society's Rightist attitudes come up in one story by a 
man from Oulu. He writes that his schoolteacher used to leave the 
classroom bookcase open during detention to tempt children to 
read books with the right kinds of values. According to the wri- 
ter, children read with pleasure all the adventure books without 
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sparing a thought for the values in them, but their parents would 
not have approved. ‘Some serious fights were fought between home 
and school for the souls of children, he writes. Unfortunately, this 
socially alert writer finishes his story of his library use with his first 
visit to Oulu city library, and we never find out how his family’s 
values fit in with Oulu city library.” 


Conclusions 


In the material for this study, all writers eventually fall in love with 
the library system. Two felt at home from the beginning, six had 
mixed feelings in their childhood, and only one had to wait until 
adulthood to see his way to the possibilities the library had to offer. 
In some way, then, the public libraries in Kokkola, Lahti, and Oulu 
appear to have been successful in fulfilling the objectives the State 
Library Bureau set them. We must bear in mind, however, that the 
material used in this study is extremely skewed. The method of col- 
lection eliminated almost all stories with unhappy conclusions, since 
it is very rare for people to take the time to write about something 
that is insignificant to them. Therefore, it is possible—and even 
probable—that not all children coped with the confusing rules and 
humiliating practices in libraries. 

When the inspection reports are compared to the picture out- 
lined in the recollections, both similarities and differences between 
them are apparent. Both express discontent with the size of the 
children’s book collections and the strict age limits. Children and 
library inspectors appear to have agreed on the ultimate objective 
of the children’s library services: to provide children with as large 
a collection of books as possible with the existing resources. Simi- 
larly, they agreed on some of the obstacles along the way. However, 
inspection reports paid no attention to the most common problem 
children faced in the libraries: the scary librarian with her humil- 
iating attitude. 

The library itself was an unfamiliar system for children, and as 
such for some it was intimidating and confusing. Library inspectors 
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were conscious of the difficulties children had with the library 
system, but they handled them strictly as a problem of the users’ 
knowledge, to be solved by advising libraries to add more signs 
and instructions to inform customers of the library system, when 
in fact these measures could even worsen the children’s feeling 
of being in the wrong place, as is shown in the children’s anguish 
about library signage. 

Children’s societal position affected the way they experienced 
places intended for them. Though library services were specifi- 
cally targeted for children from lower classes of society, libraries 
upheld practices that discouraged working-class children from 
using those services. In their recollections, reading and libraries 
were an important part of constructing identity. The writers defined 
themselves through their reading history, and especially childhood 
reading. Therefore, their experiences of using libraries in childhood 
played a pivotal role in the construction of their adult identity. 
Painful memories of not feeling welcome in a place of books and 
reading were connected to other experiences of societal injustice 
and outsiderness. 

I began by asking if libraries’ children’s departments were actual 
children’s places in the period in question. According to the recol- 
lections, they were not. Though some children—a minority—felt 
that they belonged to the library, they were still on strange turf, and 
had to obey the librarians’ rules, which sometimes were completely 
arbitrary. Children’s departments were far from the cosy nests Helle 
Kannila envisioned; further from them than she ever could have 
imagined. They were especially uninviting for Kannila’s primary 
target group: working-class children. A lesson to be learnt is that 
setting out a service for someone does not mean it is truly available 
to him or her. Literature can also be forbidden simply by making 
people feel they are in the wrong place. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Truth, knowledge, and power 


Censorship and censoring policies 
in the Swedish public library system 


Jon Helgason 


As Nicholas J. Karolides states in Banned Books: Literature Suppres- 
sed on Political Grounds, the suppression of literature is not limited 
to dictatorships and authoritarian states.’ In fact, governments of 
democracies for various, mostly ‘well-intended; reasons sometimes 
attempt to censor different forms of expression. Also, and for the 
purposes of this study more importantly, Karolides refutes the belief 
that censorship for political reasons only emanates from national 
governments. Another common source of politically motivated 
censorship is found at the local community level. The source of 
such activities is sometimes school board members or citizens, 
individually or in groups, who for political reasons try to censor 
textbooks and fiction used in schools or available in school libraries.’ 
Even though Karolides’ description in this case primarily concerns 
American conditions, similar observations, as will be shown in 
this study, can be made in a democratic society such as Sweden.’ 
In recent decades there have been several (some of them highly 
publicized) complaints to the Parliamentary Ombudsmen, con- 
cerning what has been perceived as ideological censoring and 
censorship in the Swedish public libraries sector, primarily con- 
cerning publications with a perceived right-wing, nationalist, or 
anti-immigration agenda. The task of the Parliamentary Ombuds- 
men, who are independent and answer directly to Parliament, is 
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to ensure that public authorities and their staff comply with the 
law, to review the implementation of the law in the public sector 
on behalf of the Swedish Parliament, and to monitor the public 
administration and the executive. Their remit includes the courts 
and other public authorities. 

This investigation will study three cases where the Parliamentary 
Ombudsmen ruled in favour of complainants concerning 'censor- 
ship and ‘ideological activism by Swedish public libraries." It shows 
how other public cultural policies seem to come into conflict with 
constitutional principles such as the freedom of opinion, especially 
where librarians and other public officials were accused of unlawful 
‘activism, examining the legal ramifications and the nature of the 
conflict between the various principles and policies. Together, the 
three cases underscore the inherent conflict in the Enlightenment 
heritage of modern liberal democracies, which has to do with ‘the 
search for means both to liberate the individual and to foster social 
cohesion and conformity. 


Democratic society and the public library system 


‘A democratic society must rest on a democratic culture’ This is one 
of the conclusions of an official report on the state of democracy in 
Sweden published in 2016.° The report elaborates on the importance 
of free speech and free culture, and emphasizes culture and the 
arts (literature, music, theatre, and other cultural expressions) as 
being instrumental in democracy, since such modes of expressions 
convey thoughts and ideas that are not normally encompassed by 
the formal institutions of the state.” This sentiment is also telling 
for the instrumental function of the Swedish public library system. 
In another recent official report, the Swedish public library system 
is referred to as ‘the fifth estate.” As a motto, this is revealing about 
the self-understanding of the Swedish library sector. By extension, 
‘the fifth estate’ refers to the classic Estates of the Realm (clergy, 
nobility, and commoners, and later the ‘fourth estate, the press) 
and the traditional separation of powers in democratic societies 
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(the legislature, the administration, and the judiciary). The report 
stresses the need for a well-functioning public library system in 
order for Sweden to withstand the rise of the authoritarian and 
right-wing populist movements witnessed in both the US and 
Europe.” The library system, the report states, should act as a coun- 
terweight to the failing traditional media and to ‘alternative facts. 
By referring to it as ‘the fifth estate, the report acknowledges the 
library system as ‘an independent, autonomous, neutral force that 
provides knowledge and information to the citizens in order for 
them to function as citizens. This line of reasoning underscores 
the perceived constitutional function of the Swedish public library 
system as well as the legal framework the Swedish public library 
system rests on. 


The Library Act 


The first Library Act (SFS 1996:1596), which set out the basic 
regulation of public libraries, came into effect on 1 January 1997. 
Before that, no legislation had dealt specifically with public libraries, 
apart from generic regulations concerning government expenditure. 
As of 2014, a new, revised Library Act (SFS 2013:801) is in effect. 
However, there are no detailed provisions in either Act about how 
local authorities should organize and manage library services. 
This adheres to a long-established principle in Swedish cultural 
policy, which dictates that the state should support, not govern, 
the cultural sector.’ 

There is reason to consider some aspects of the Swedish Library 
Act. Article 2 stipulates that the public library system should promote 
literature and the interest in knowledge, information, education, and 
research, as well as other cultural activities in general." This Article 
also spells out that the purpose ofa public library system is to promote 
a democratic, constitutional state by the mediation of knowledge 
and freedom of opinion. The legislative history of the Act also states 
that libraries are to ‘contribute to a desirable societal development 
in general.” A fundamental tenet of Article 2 is that well-informed 
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citizens with freedom of opinion as well as freedom of expression will 
further democracy. This requires that the library system itself should 
have a neutral position as to which information citizens can accesss. 
Article 6 sets down that all local authorities are required by law to 
uphold public libraries, and that the supply and range of books and 
other media products should be based on ‘comprehensiveness and 
quality. The legislative history of the Act explains that the libraries’ 
supply and range are of particular importance since accessibility 
of information is a necessary prerequisite for public discourse and 
every citizens fundamental right to freedom of information.” Article 
9 regulates that public libraries are to allow the public to borrow 
printed works, regardless of format, for a certain length of time 
or otherwise make them available free of charge. Articles 14 and 
15 stipulate that regional libraries, book depositories, university 
libraries, research libraries, and other libraries financed by the state 
are required to make printed works from their collections available 
to public libraries free of charge. These institutions are furthermore 
required to cooperate with public libraries and school libraries, and 
assist them in their provision of good library services. 

The former Chancellor of Justice and one of Sweden’s foremost 
experts on freedom of speech and freedom of the press, Johan 
Hirschfeldt, has on several occasions commented upon the legal 
underpinnings of the Swedish library system. He stresses the demo- 
cratic and constitutional context of the Swedish Library Act." The key 
words in the Act—freedom of opinion, neutrality, comprehensiveness, 
public accessibility—are closely linked to the Swedish Constitution, 
meaning the Instrument of Government (Regeringsformen, RF), the 
Freedom of the Press Act (Iryckfrihetsforordningen, TF), and the 
Fundamental Law on Freedom of Expression (Yttrandefrihetsgrund- 
lagen, YGL). The Library Acts emphasis on ‘freedom of opinion’ is 
defined as the ‘positive freedoms of opinion, encompassing freedom 
of expression, freedom of information, freedom of assembly, freedom 
to demonstrate, freedom of association, and freedom of worship, 
listed in RF Ch 2 Art 1(1-6) ‘Fundamental rights and freedoms. 
The constitutional laws are superordinate to other laws. 
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The right to refuse 


Case 1, from 1996, concerns whether a public library has the right to 
refuse to lend an individual certain books because of the reason for 
wanting to borrow them. The case was taken to the Parliamentary 
Ombudsmen (JO). One of JO’s main tasks, under Article 3 of the 
1986 Act with Instructions for the Parliamentary Ombudsmen, is 
to ensure that courts and administrative agencies comply with the 
constitutional requirements of objectivity and impartiality, and that 
the fundamental rights and liberties of citizens are not encroached 
on by the state." In this particular instance, the complaint to JO 
pertained to a formal request by an individual, V, who questioned 
the lending policy of Vasteras public library. V had requested an 
interlibrary loan of two of Martin Luther’s anti-Semitic works, Vom 
Schem Hamphoras und vom Geschlecht Christi (Of the Unknowable 
Name and the Generations of Christ) and Von den letzten Worten 
Davids (On the Last Words of David), both first published in 1543. 
When applying for the interlibrary loan, V felt the librarian took 
a ‘negative and adverse stance’ to his request. V was told that anti- 
Semitic works such as the books in question could not be borrowed, 
whereupon V requested the explanation for this decision in writing, 
referring to the fact that he had had similar requests granted by 
the same library on previous occasions, resulting in at least one 
scholarly publication written by V.” A few days later, V received a 
letter signed by the head librarian as well as the librarian in ques- 
tion. The letter said that V in fact could borrow the publications 
requested, since he was able to document the scholarly purpose of 
his request. The letter also said that the initial refusal on the library’s 
part ‘might seem incompatible with freedom of expression and the 
public library system's free distribution of media, but limitations are 
sometimes necessary in order to prevent abuse of said freedoms: 
At the time of the complaint the 1996 Library Act had not yet 
come into force, and no other legislation directly governed the 
activities of public libraries. However, even since the Act came 
into force (and this is also the case with the revised Act of 2013), 
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there is nothing in it that regulates in detail the activities of public 
libraries. Furthermore, neither Act obliges a public library to provide 
written works of a specific nature or to arrange interlibrary loans. 

In what follows, I trace JO’s line of reasoning in his official deci- 
sion, with particular regard to the legal arguments, since they have 
direct bearing on the other cases discussed in this study. JO begins 
his decision by referring to the previously mentioned RF Ch 2 per- 
taining to the fundamental rights and liberties of citizens. He stresses 
that the tenor of RF Ch 2 Art 1 is ‘that the state is to guarantee each 
citizen freedom of information, described here as the freedom to 
obtain and receive information and otherwise acquaint oneself 
with the utterances of others.!® On the other hand, JO concludes, 
this does not imply any obligation on the state to provide informa- 
tion. This means that the provisions for freedom of information 
do not support the conclusion that a public library is obliged to 
make all of its books available to the public. JO also refers to the 
regulations under TF Ch 2 concerning the right of every citizen 
to access public documents, and he concludes that printed works 
or similar records that are part of a library’s collection cannot be 
regarded public documents." This means that there is in fact no 
constitutional support for an individual claim for access to any 
item whatsoever in the collection of a public library. 

The legal grounds for JO’s criticism of the library, however, were 
mainly the so-called ‘principle of objectivity in RF Ch 1 Art 9: 
‘Courts of law, administrative authorities and others performing 
public administration functions shall pay regard in their work to 
the equality of all before the law and shall observe objectivity and 
impartiality: The importance of the principle of objectivity in this 
case derives from the fact that it becomes operational when the 
principle of nulla poena sine lege (no penalty without a law) is not 
applicable. 

Hirschfeldt has commented on the principle of objectivity, 
describing it as a general principle of public law that dictates that 
public authorities, such as a library (including its staff) should not 
be affected by other interests than those pertaining to the public 
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authority's own mandate, nor should they take extraneous circum- 
stances into consideration when pursuing their duties.” Not only 
should public authorities observe objectivity and impartiality in 
their work, they should also act in a manner that does not suggest 
that they are subjective or partial. Hirschfeldt explains that the 
requirement of objectivity applies to both the decision-making and 
the content of the actions by the authority. In turn, the requirement 
of impartiality applies to how the decision-making process and the 
actions of the authority are perceived by the individual in question 
as well as by the public.” 

The letter signed by the head librarian contained an admission 
that the staff had asked V what his purpose was for his loan request. 
The stated reason for this enquiry was that library staff were ‘vig- 
ilant where anti-Semitic works are concerned. JO concludes his 
decision that: 


In my opinion, the principles of objectivity and impartial treat- 
ment apply in situations where a public library is dealing with a 
request from an individual to be allowed access to a printed work 
that forms part of the library’s collection or for an interlibrary 
loan. In this context, it would be acceptable to establish a principle 
denying children or young people access to some types of works. 
Similarly, it would be acceptable for a library to restrict public 
access to some books in its collection, or to refuse to arrange in- 
terlibrary loans, or to arrange such loans only for those involved 
in research. In the same way it is, of course, totally acceptable for 
a library not to buy works of a certain type. On the other hand, I 
cannot find it acceptable to differentiate between adult borrowers 
so that available works are only provided to those who can show 
that they have the ‘correct’ opinions or that they are well-enough 
informed about certain subjects. Nor do I consider it acceptable 
to base the decision whether or not to arrange an interlibrary 
loan on such differentiation.” 
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JO finds it was an aggravating circumstance that the library enqui- 
red as to the purpose of the loan request, and only acceded to the 
request (from, as it turned out, the library's own collection) after 
a ‘serious purpose’ could be ascertained. By trying to establish the 
nature of V’s purpose and referring to that as grounds for approving 
the loan, the library had in fact admitted that V’s political and reli- 
gious standpoints were taken into account in their decision-making. 
Analogously, had V expressed a point of view considered by the 
staff to be unsuitable, his request would not have been granted. JO 
finds, in light of the application of the principle of objectivity, that 
it is unacceptable to differentiate in this way between individuals 
applying to borrow library books. 


Values and opinions 


The two more recent cases, both from 2016, are here described 
back-to-back since they are very similar. In fact, so similar that 
JO summarizes both cases separately but with identical headings: 
‘With the exception of criminal statements, a public library is not 
allowed to take into account values and opinions expressed in a 
printed work when the library decides whether to accede or not 
to accede to a request for an acquisition or an interlibrary loan: 

In Case 2, H complained of the handling by the Botkyrka Culture 
Council (the municipality of Botkyrka being part of the greater 
Stockholm area) of his request to borrow two works of (purported) 
non-fiction. The works in question were Invandring och mörklägg- 
ning: En saklig rapport fran en forryckt tid (‘Immigration and cov- 
er-up: An objective report from an age of insanity’) and Muhammeds 
flickor: Våld, mord och våldtäkter i Islams hus ((Mohammad’s Girls: 
Violence, murder and rape in the House of Islam’).** In his com- 
plaint, H questioned whether the handling met RF’s requirements. 
The other, similar case, Case 3, involves a complaint made by T, 
criticizing the Falköping Culture Council for its handling of his 
request to borrow the (purported) non-fiction book Varldsmdstarna: 
Nar Sverige blev mangkulturellt (“World champions: When Sweden 
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became multicultural’).*° In his complaint, T said that both the 
library and the Culture Council had failed to comply with the 
RFs requirements regarding objectivity and impartiality. T also 
commented on the disparity that the book was available in many 
other public libraries in Sweden. 

The reason for the two complaints was in both cases that the librar- 
ies in question refused to comply with the borrowers’ requests. When 
prompted by JO to explain their handling of the cases, in particular 
in the light of RF Ch 1 Art 9 and the Library Act Art 2 & 6, their 
responses were similar. As regards Case 2, Botkyrka Culture Council 
responded with a twofold reason: it found that the requirement of 
‘quality’ expressed in Library Act Art 6 justifies an active selection 
regarding acquisitions, deselections, and interlibrary loans, as well as 
other library services. The Culture Council justified this selection on 
grounds of quality by referring to JO’s decision from 1996 (on Case 1 
in the present study); with regards to the particularities of the case, it 
stated that the works in question failed to meet the quality demanded 
by the library, and that this assessment could be shown to have been 
made in a professional manner.” However, the Culture Council 
recognized, and indeed regretted, the lack of clearly formulated 
guidelines and quality criteria, as well as the written reasons for the 
library's decision, originally addressed to H, which listed the various 
reasons why the works were found to be lacking in quality. Among 
other things, the written reasons said that the works in question failed 
to comply with the city of Botkyrka’s general ‘Intercultural Action 
Plan.” The Culture Council, in its statement to JO, acknowledged 
that these particular grounds were ‘sub-optimal, possibly amounting 
to a violation of the principle of objectivity, particularly since the 
library's letter did not explain how the works in question violated 
the Intercultural Action Plan.” The Culture Council's conclusion was 
that the library had broadly speaking proceeded in accordance with 
the law, particularly as regards the requirement for quality under 
the Library Act Art 6. The Council acknowledged, nonetheless, the 
need for better, more transparent guidelines and routines regarding 
‘quality’ as a screening tool.” 
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In a similar vein, Falköping library in Case 3 gave as its stated 
reasons to JO that back in 2011, at the time ofits original publica- 
tion, the library had decided not to acquire the work in question, 
because it was found "lacking in quality —according to the quality 
criteria expressed in Falköping library's Media Plan.” When T asked 
the library to acquire or arrange an interlibrary loan of the work 
in 2016, the library's original decision was formally reconsidered, 
but the conclusion was ultimately, yet again, that the work did not 
meet the quality criteria set in the Media Plan. The Media Plan in 
fact explicitly states that the library reserves the right to decline 
requests for acquisitions and interlibrary loans for printed works 
that do not meet the quality criteria.’ 

JO’s decisions in both these cases were in most respects identical. 
The decisions were also somewhat more detailed than for Case 1 in 
1996, with a summary of the general legal principles pertaining to 
the cases, as well as of the principle of objectivity and a description 
of the Library Act. Suffice to say, in both Cases 2 and 3 the grounds 
for JO’s criticism was based not on the application of ‘quality’ per 
se under the Library Act, unless, as JO put it, ‘quality is used as a 
pretext to deselect a printed work due to opinions expressed in the 
work, but on how the libraries and Cultural Councils, by referring 
respectively to an Intercultural Action Plan and a Media Plan, jus- 
tified their handling and decision-making regarding the requests. 
In regards to Cases 2 and 3, I wish to focus on other aspects of JO’s 
stated “Vantage Points —which are identical for both cases and 
contain some interesting and thought-provoking interpretations 
of the legal principles. 

JO begins his decision by stating that a ‘public library cannot—and 
should not—provide all books, and concludes that the Library Act 
postulates that a selection must in fact take place.” The legislative 
history of the Library Act furthermore describes a selection based 
on the democratic function of the public library system, and its 
objectives to promote knowledge and freedom of opinion by means 
of a comprehensive and qualitative selection. The legislative history 
also stresses that public libraries must remain neutral vis-a-vis 
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the information they provide, and that they may not in any way 
limit their selection criteria on ideological, political, or religious 
grounds. JO concludes that the principles for selection stated in 
the Library Act ‘are to be regarded as an emanation of the general 
requirements of public authorities in accordance with the principle 
of objectivity (1.9 of the Instrument of Government) as well as with 
the principles of freedom of expression and freedom of information 
in the Instrument of Government. JO furthermore states that the 
duties of his (or her) office do not stretch to quality judgements 
about printed works, nor to opinions on what selection of printed 
works a single library ought or ought not to provide, ‘unless; as 
JO puts it, ‘special requirements should warrant such an action!” 

Interestingly, JO’s legal opinion contains a literary distinction 
of sorts. When reminding the reader of the public library system's 
fundamental function to promote knowledge, JO concludes that the 
operationalization of this function will need to differ ‘depending 
on the kind of literature in question. JO continues: 


It seems natural that the demands on literary fiction should differ 
from the demands on other kinds of literature. When it comes 
to other forms of literature than literary fiction, the scrutiny 
conducted by the libraries regarding the reliability of a printed 
work constitutes an important aspect of the fulfilment of their 
obligation to promote knowledge. In my opinion, it is obvious 
that the public libraries’ task to promote freedom of opinion does 
not oblige them to remain neutral to deficiencies in scholarly 
quality or outright errors in a non-fiction work.™ 


In addition, JO’s legal opinion constitutes a form of epistemological 
disquisition when he concludes that in the case of polemics ‘and 
books of that ilk; it is in many instances hard to ascertain whether 
a statement constitutes a factual statement, which in itself can be 
either correct or false, or if it constitutes an opinion. According to 
JO, this difficulty increases when the author ‘weaves facts and opin- 
ions together. JO comes to the, perhaps questionable, conclusion 
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that it should be possible for libraries to gauge the factual qualities 
of a text, regardless of whether the text in fact promotes the opin- 
ions of the author. By way of clarification, JO states that ‘a printed 
work may contain utterances and expressions that are criminal 
(for example hate speech, slander, or incitement), and though 
such utterances can be expressed as opinions, JO states that “To 
abstain from acquiring a printed work because it contains criminal 
utterances is not in conflict with the principle of objectivity, even 
if it is expressed as an opinion.” 


Truth, power, and socially structured silences 


JO’s decisions, particularly concerning Case 3, the Falköping case, 
contain some interesting deliberations on the distinction between 
fiction and non-fiction, as well as on factual statement versus 
personal opinion. 

The express purpose of Falk6ping’s Media Plan was to enable the 
library to work more strategically and methodically with acquisi- 
tions, weeding its collections, and an active, curated showcasing of 
select contents of the library (e.g. by means of presenting thematic 
selections or active presentations of works correlating to current 
affairs). When it comes to what literature the library should provide, 
the Media Plan states under the heading ‘Quality’ that the library 
should provide a selection of both popular, much-requested litera- 
ture and more select, less-sought-after literature. When it comes to 
acquisitions, the Media Plan explains that quality can be assessed 
in three different ways, with a brief explanation of each criteria: 
literary quality is about character portrayal, narration, and language; 
value, gender roles, xenophobia, racism, and similar matters; and 
trustworthiness, reliability and timeliness.” The Media Plan further- 
more establishes a hierarchy by stating that ‘we consider values to 
be the most important; and it concludes that a public library cannot 
make media available ‘that glorify or propagate violence, racism, 
sexism, or other things that go against the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights’ This principle seems to apply equally to fiction 
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as to non-fiction. Under the same heading, the Media Plan also 
states that the quality criteria may be used to justify the library's 
rejection of suggested acquisitions if the works in question do not 
meet the demands of the criteria. Again, later in the document 
under the heading ‘Interlibrary Loans, the Media Plan states that 
requests for interlibrary loans will not be honoured for books that 
fail to meet the quality criteria. 

In the local authority’s reply to JO’s inquiry about the Falköping 
case, it stated that for lack of time and resources, the assessment of 
literature is generally not conducted at the library, but by subscribing 
to the services of BTJ (formerly Bibliotekstjanst), a company that 
specializes in delivering media and information services to profes- 
sional customers, mainly libraries and universities.” It should be 
noted that most, if not all, Swedish public libraries use BT]’s services 
and rely heavily on their reviews when making acquisitions. The 
written assessments or reviews (120 to 150 words long) published 
by BTJ are written by commissioned, professional readers, thus 
guaranteeing—so Falköping argued—a certain level of objectivity 
and impartiality. 

That said, BTJ's instructions for its readers are fairly generic. 
There are separate checklists for fiction and non-fiction, as well as 
for children’s and young adult literature and other media forms. 
The instructions contain general information as well as a thir- 
teen-point checklist for what a non-fiction review should address. 
Apart from basic information such as a brief author presentation, 
a precis, and a description of ‘style and language, the memo also 
asks the reader to provide an ‘account of the thrust of the book in 
respect to politics, ethics and similar matters.” The rubric states 
that reviews must be objective and impartial, and explicitly states 
that ‘the opinions expressed in the book/media should not be 
reviewed, but should always be described” Also, when it comes 
to works of non-fiction, the reader is asked to give an assessment 
of the ‘professional reliability of the work. 

All three cases included works of purported non-fiction, and 
what was at stake can be found at the intersection of the quality 
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criterion expressed in the Library Act, JO's differentiation between 
factual statement and personal opinion, the categories of "Value 
and “Trustworthiness’ found in the Falköping Media Plan, and the 
assessment of ‘professional reliability’ as required by BTJ. It is not 
too much of a stretch to conclude that the heart of the matter is 
‘knowledge; or perhaps even ‘truth’ This is in fact no coincidence. 
“Truth; defined as a function of facts and fact-based analysis, is one 
of the primary battlefields of the twenty-first century, where trust 
and reliance on facts and analytical interpretations of facts and 
data versus opinions and personal attitudes seem to have shifted in 
favour of the latter in contemporary public discourse. The research 
report Truth Decay (2018) addresses these issues by identifying the 
four trends driving ‘truth decay’: 


an increasing disagreement about facts and analytical interpreta- 
tions of facts and data; a blurring of the line between opinion and 
fact; an increase in the relative volume, and resulting influence, 
of opinion and personal experience over fact; and declining trust 
in formerly respected sources of factual information.” 


Whereas I have deliberately adopted a neutral stance vis-a-vis the 
works in the three cases outlined above, it is sufficient to say that 
the cases exemplify these trends. Instead of regarding the division 
between ‘truth’ and ‘opinion’ as absolute, I deem it necessary to 
regard it as a non-trivial continuum—illustrating to some extent 
Sue Curry Jansen’s concept of ‘socially structured silences, where 
the concept of truth and knowledge is intertwined with power.*'As 
Jansen stated in her seminal study of censorship, ‘knowledge and 
power are still bound together in an inextricable knot.“ She recog- 
nizes that knowledge in its modern understanding is not simply 
conceived of as an instrument of power, but rather that power 
secures knowledge, while at the same time it is equally true that 
knowledge secures power. It is precisely this ‘knot; irrespective of 
the factual content of the three works in question, that the cases 
of this study illustrate. 
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What comes to light in this three-part case study is a paradox of 
sorts. The ‘enlightened; liberal state that upholds the key principle of 
freedom of speech must also somehow retain the capacity to uphold 
its stability by being able to respond to the conceivable threats that 
this same freedom generates, in order to preserve its status as a lib- 
eral society. Innate in every modern democracy, until now at least, 
are the means to exercise a form of intellectual domination that is 
‘constitutive’ in nature—in other words, it is manifested in invisible 
(or hegemonic) restrictions, since they arise spontaneously out of 
ordinary social forces. And whereas ‘truth is an area of contention 
in modern liberal democracies, it is questionable whether it can 
be resolved while maintaining the ‘operationally effective fiction 
of liberal democracies, to use Habermas's term, of an unrestricted 
freedom of speech.” 
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